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ABSTRACT 

This second edition of an annual summary ccorbines 
information about the research conducted under contract to the 
Manpower Administration and the experimental and demonstration 
programs under the direction of the Office of Research and 
Development. The merger of the research projects and development 
prograirs is new well established and is emphasized by their complete 
intermixing in this accounting, which was not the case in the 1972 
reporting. Since delivery of manpower services appears to be managed 
increasingly on a decentralized basis, the face to face linkage 
needed for use of this material is lacking. For this reason the 
arrangement of the abstracts is made here by subject matter and 
includes; (1) Sources of Reports on Research and Development 
Projects, (2) Government Manpower Programs, (3) Other Manpower 
Development Programs, (4) Target Groups of Manpower Programs, (5) The 
Labor Market, (6) Manpower Policy and Program Administration, (7) 
Doctoral Dissertation Research Grants, and (8) Institutional Manpower 
Research Grants. Indexes containing information on grants and 
contracts as %^11 as appendixes containing proposal guidelines and 
legislation governing their formation and content supplement the 
text. (SN) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is the second edition of Manpower Research and Development Projects. The 
previous edition, published in the fall of 1971, was the first to combine research 
projects, which had made up the contents of eight annual volumes entitled "Manpower 
Research Projects," with the development projects, previously separately administered 
as tlie Experimental and Demonstration (E&D) program. By now the merger of the 
research and E&D programs, under the direction of the Office of Research and Deve- 
lopment (ORD), is well established. This fact is emphasized by the complefe intermix- 
ing in this volume, which was not the case in last year's, of the research and develop- 
ment project listings. 

This volume is being issued at a time when it appears that delivery of manpower 
services will be managed on an increasingly decentralized basis. In the past it was 
possible to transmit by personal contact between ORD and the National Office of the 
Manpower Administration many useful R&D materials which could be translated into 
policy or practice. The great increase in the numbers of those who will make-both policy 
and operating decisions makes it improbable that such face to face linkage can be 
managed except in a very few cases. Thus it is imperative that this book be improved 
as a linking agent with the field, and that it be organized so as to focus on those subject 
matters of greatest concern. 

For this reason the organization of the projects book has been changed dramatically. 
This year the arrangement 'is according to subject matters. 

This new arrangement should facilitate the utilization of the R&D projects which 
are listed. Comments on the groupings and suggestions for further improvement will 
be received gratefully. 

Since we expect that this book will be used more by regional. State, and local staffs 
than in the past, we are making the following comments about how they may get the 
most out of the book. 

1. There are many audiences for R&D work. These include other researchers, 
policymakers, program administrators, agency staffs including both supervisors and 
line workers, employers and their staffs, unions and their staffs. Any individual project 
in this book may be of interest to a limited portion of ^his total audience. 

2. A considerable part of the work listed here is still in progress. Please don't look 
for reports before they are due. There is seldom anything that can be reported about 
research projects until they are completed. Some development projects may be worth 
observing while they are ongoing. Few of these projects are funded to provide much 
staff time to brief casual visitors, but it may be possible to arrange for site visits if there 
is something to show. Requests should be made to the utilization division of ORD. 

3. More important than the findings of any one project may be the cumulative 
effect of several in the same area of study. For this reason it is advisable to look at 
groups of related projects rather than at single pieces of work. ORD has funded the 
preparation of several syntheses and analyses of such rf^lated projects and from time 
to time will fund others. 

This volume represents a new departure in a way other than its subject matter 
organization. It is produced this vear for the first time with the cooperation of the 



Smithsonian Science Information Exchange, which has undertaicen significant worlc in 
pr panng and organizing the copy. As always, most of the staff of ORdI Z in 
volved in some preparation and editing of copy. 



SOURCES OF REPORTS ON RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

PLEASE READ CAREFULLY TO AVOID UNNECESSARY 
DELAYS IN OBTAINING REPORTS 

At the end of each section is a list of reports on projects completed during fiscal years 
1970-72. The limited supply of these reports permits free distribution through the Man- 
power Administration only on a highly selective basis. Accordingly, arrangements have 
been made for sale of the reports through two federally operated information storage 
and retrieval systems. These arrangements, as well as other sources of the reports and 
related publications, are indicated in the lists at the end of each section. The key to the 
abbreviations used there and instructions for obtaining the publications are as follows: 

NTIS— National Technical Information Service, Operations Division, Spring- 
field, Va. 22151. Paper copies cost $3 unless otherwise indicated; microfiche 
copies are $0.95 each. Send remittance with order directly to NTIS and 
specify the accession number (AD or PB plus a 6-digit number) given in the 
listing. 

ERIC— Educational Resources Information Center, EDRS, Post Office Drawer 
O, Bethesda, Md. 20014. Copies are priced according to the number of 
pages. The first price in the listing is for paper; the Mf price is for microfiche. 
Send remittance with order directly to ERIC-EDRS and specify the acces- 
sion number (ED or MP plus a 6-digit number) given in the listing. 

GPO— Government Printing Office. Send orders directly to Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
with remittance for specified amount. 

MA—Manpower Administration. Single copies free upon request to U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Manpower Administration, Associate Manpower Ad- 
ministrator, Washington, D.C. 20210, as long as they are available. 

Reports on dissertation research grants (listed in section 6) can sometimes be 
purchased from University Microfilms, Inc., 300 North Z^b Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48102, as well as from NTIS. 

Other sources are indicated for a few publications. Order from the specified 
source or, for books, from bookstores. 

In addition, summaries of reports completed after this volume was prepared are availa- 
ble from the Manpower Administration's Office of Research and Development. Copies 
of the fu!l reports are available for inspection in that office and in regional offices of 
the Manpower Administration. (See addresses on inside back cover.) 



1. GOVERNMENT MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
(Sec also Chapter 3. Target groups of Manpower Programs) 



NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CX)RPS 
AND OTHER WORK PROGRAMS 



ONGOING PROJECTS 

1 J AMERICAN ASSOaATION FOR 

HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 41'2'003'11 

Dr. Donald F Hawkins 

An Explorah dy of Parcprofessional Recreation 
and Park Job Opportunities for the Disadvantaged in 
the Work Experience, Public Service Careers, and 
Public Employment Programs 

This project seeks to determine the nature and extent 
of employment of the disadvantaged in park and recre* 
ation occupations and the possibility of using man- 
power development and training programs to increase 
job opportunities for the disadvantaged. 

First, a literature search will be made to assess utili- 
zation of the disadvantaged in park and recreation jobs 
and develop a conceptual framework for classifying 
data gathered in field investigations. Data on job 
trends, basic demography, and worker assimilation are 
to be collected in five jurisdictions chosen to represent 
maximum variance in agency type, source of funding, 
nature of community, status of work-training pro- 
grams, and accessibility of sites and their amenability 
to use. 

Finally, a survey will be made to ascertain the extent 
to which tke fmdings of the field investigations apply 
throughout the United States. Barriers, constraints, 
and problems confronting agency administrators will 
be examined and possible solutions identified. 

Completion is scheduled for May 1973. 



1 J CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
INTERNATIONAL, INC 
NEWTON, MASS. 

Contract 82'25'71'46 

Charles D Orth 

Demonstration Project to Design* Develop and Teach 
a Model Health Care Career Program for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 

The project is designed to explore the feasibility and 
value of developing a year-round, career-oriented, in- 
school NYC program as means of assisting youth to 
remain in school and attain private nonsubsidized em- 
ployment. 

The contractor is providing in-school NYC enroUees 
with: (1) Year-round work experience and career orien- 
tation in meaningful entry-level health-care occupa- 
tions during their 11th year of high school; (2) strong 
career orientation to develop a positive self-concept and 
motivation for staying in school; (3) opportunity for 
moving from NYC stipends to paid employment in the 
health-care field while still in school; and (4) guidance 
in selecting school courses that reinforce or supplement 
their work experience and career orientation. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through August 6, 
1973. 

U EVALUATION TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
CAMARILLO, CALIF. 

Contracts 42-9^3-05 and 42-04)01 05 

NYC Goes to a Community College, and Expanding 
the Model to In-School Components of the NYC 
Program 

In the summer of 1969, 12 community colleges in 
California cooperated with local Neighborhood Youth 
Corps sponsors to operate work-and-study programs. 
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In 1970 the program model was extended to five cities 
in five States. Youth were recruited from high school 
juniors a^d seniors who needed some economic support 
and some fresh incentive to continued study and effort. 
The colleges admitted the enroUecs to regular and spe- 
cial college credit classes, provided tutoring and in- 
structional support for students needing extra help, 
provided educational and vocational counseling, and 
supervised the work of each cnrollcc. The students 
passed the college courses with satisfactory grades. 

By combining a college environment, college courses 
for credit, work for pay, and counseling, the great 
majority of cnrollccs developed new career plans and 
new levels of self-confidence. 

In 1971 and 1972 special presentations were being 
made to NYC sponsors and local community colleges 
so that they could learn about overall design and daily 
operations and procedures of the mode* program. 

Preliminary findings: The project has produced two 
reports so far— A^yc Goes to a Community College, 
1 970 and Summer NYC Goes to a Community College. 
1971. 

Contract period: April 1, 1970, through July 31, 
1972. 

1.4 EVALUATION TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 
CAMARILLO, CALIF. 

Contract 42'06-71'01 

Demonstration Project to Expand the NYC Goes to a 
Community College Model to the NYC-2 
(Out^f'School) Program 

The project is exploring the feasibility of extending 
the ^'N YC Goes to a Community College" model to the 
out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps component 
as a means of enhancing educational-vocational bene- 
fits for enrollees. 

The contractor is trying out three NYC-2 models 
involving coordination of services between NYC and 
community colleges. Model I is a plan for helping in- 
dividual NYC-2 enroUecs obtain immediate entry and 
make full use of community college counseling and 
courses in preparing for careers. Model II is a plan for 
using a vestibule in-group experience on campus before 
NYC-2 cnroUees are assimilated in regular community 
college programs. Model III is a plan for adapting a 
total community college program to fit the career 
preparation needs of NYC-2 enrollees. 

Community colleges in Chicago, St. Louis, Phoenix, 
Denver and in Imperial, Calif, in cooperation with 



Socal NYC sponsors, are using the models to conduct 
work experience and community college study projects 
for out-of-school NYC enrollees. 

A preliminary report, NYC'2 Goes to a Community 
College, describes the basic model and cooperative ar- 
rangements between four NYC sponsors in varied loca- 
tions and their local community colleges for imple- 
menting four adaptations from the program model. It 
also provides guidelines and information on results and 
accomplishments. 

Preliminary findings are that: (1) The program 
model works, and (2) the combining of a college cam- 
pus environment, college courses for credit, work for 
pay, educational and personal counseling, is beneficial 
to out-of-school NYC enrollees in helping them deve- 
lop new career plans and new levels of self-confidence. 

Contract period: November 1, 1970, through March 
31, 1973. 

1.5 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 41'(U)034>9 

Dr. Regis K Walther, Manpower Research Projects 

A Longitudinal Study ofSitlected Out-of School 
NYC'2 Programs in Four Cities 

This multiphase study builds upon the researcher's 
studies of the urban NYC program before the program 
was changed in early 1970. (See 1.31.) When comp- 
leted, the present study will have explored whether the 
new NYC-2 programs result in bettei* adjustment of 
enrollees to the world of work and how much specific 
program changes affect outcomes. 

In the first phase of the research, the study design 
was developed and tested with experimental and con- 
trol groups at each research site. In the second phase, 
baseline information on NYC-2 was collected in At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. The third 
phase is measuring NYC-2 enroUment effects and ex- 
perience following the program. 

Preliminary fmdings: The typical youth in the sam- 
ple was black, under age 18, and had less than 10 years* 
schooling and no vocational preparation. About half 
were girls, of whom half were mothers. The NYC-2 
enrollees often needed more help than those in the 
earlier program, partly because they were younger and 
therefore less employable. Hence, they may benefit as 
much from being kept in an opportunity structure— 4he 
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NYC or some other training experience— as from ef- 
foms to enhance their employability. 
Phase III is scheduled for completion in June 1973. 

1.6 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Grant 42^11^72^ 

Dr. Regis H. Walther, Manpower Research Projects 

A Study of the Effectiveness of the Graham 
Associates^ Demonstration Project on NY02 
Education Programing 

The '4>jective of this project is to assess the impact 
effectiveness of revised education components es- 
tablished by Graham Associates (see 1.8) in a demon- 
stration project involving four Neighborhood Youth 
Corps programs for out-of-$chool cnrollees (NYC-2). 

The grantee will conduct a program of research and 
will work cooperatively with the four local NYC-2 
sponsors participating in the demonstration project. 
The grantee will develop and identify the research de- 
sign, instruments, samples, data collection procedures, 
and data analysis methods to be utilized in the research 
program. 

Grant period: February 4, 1972, through Fd>ruary 4, 
1973. 

1.7 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Grant 42-11^72^06 

Dr. Regis H. Walther, Manpower Research Projects 

The Development of a Model for NY02 Education 
Programs 

The objective of the project is to develop and test a 
model or series of models for NYC-2 educational pro- 
grams in urban areas. The research report of this ex- 
periment win describe experience in the development 
and application of one or more types of NYC education 
programs, and will generate guidelines for NYC spon- 
sors on the experience gained through the experiment. 

The grantee will conduct a program of experimenu- 
tion and research and will work cooperatively with four 
local NYC sponsors. The grantee will experiment with 
three levels of the educational component, with sample 
groups compared to control groups. Briefly the levels 



are: (t) Demonstrating that reading can be enjoyable, 
(2) the remediation of deficiencies, and (3) preparation 
for the high school equivalency examination. 

Depending upon the number of participants in- 
volved, either the entire population in each project or- 
— if warranted by the number of partidpaiits— a strati- 
fied sample of site populations will compiise the study 
groups in this research. 

Grant period: May 26, 1972, through August 26, 
1973. 

1.8 GRAHAM ASSOUATES 
LAFAYETTE, CALIF. 

Grant 42-06-72^2 

Gary Graham 

Research and Demonstration Project on NY02 
Education Programing 

The objective of this project is to explore the feasibil- 
ity and value of establishing more effective education 
components of Neighborhood Youth Corps programs 
for out-of-school enroUees (NYC-2). 

The grantee is working cooperatively with four 
NYC-2 sponsors who operate programs contracted by 
the Department of Labor*s San Francisco Regional Of- 
fice. The grantee will attempt to: (1) Show NYC spon- 
sors how to utilize existing education approaches; (2) 
document the **know-how** needed by local NYC staffs 
for changing their current ways and replicating alterna- 
tive educational approaches; and (3) faciliute assess- 
ment of the relative effectiveness of use of revised edu- 
cation components in NYC*2 programs. 

Grant period: January 31, 1972, through January 30, 
1973. 

L9 HIGHER EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 42^36-72^3 
Norman R. Palmer 

Demonstration Project to Expand the Manpower 
Development-College Adapter Program Model to the 
Out-of-School NYC and Other Manpower Programs 

This project continues woric initiated by the City 
University of New Yorit under Contract 42-9-007-34, 
in exploring the feasibility of providing special ed^xa- 
tional enrichment services to out-of-school Neighbor- 
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hood Youth Cbrps (NYC) enrollees as a lucans of 
qualifying ihcm for collie entrance and linking NYC 
to the public college system of a major city. 

During the initial program devek)pment, and now as 
an esublished component of the New Yoric aty Hu- 
man Resources Administration's Manpower and Ca- 
reer Development Agency, the project recruiu and se- 
lects NYC enrollees and other manpower program 
trainee and s^rovides thtin »ith educational enrich* 
ment for broader csnta options and (upon completion) 
guaranteed admission to the public college systf u for 
specific career preparation and advanced opportunity. 

In this final phase of project activity, ti, . contractor 
is imdertaking a utilization development effort to show 
other manpower programs how to strengthen their 
educational components and thereby provide broader 
career options for their enrollees. 

Grant period: February 1, 1972, ,i:re»*»h Julv 21, 
1972. 

IJO THE HUDSON GUIU> 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 

Grant 42'I'00336; Contract 42'36-72'01 

Linking Professional and Technical Employers to , e 
In-School NYC Program 

This project is exploring, in an NYC-type program* 
arrangements whereby employers can cooperate in 
broadening work experience opportunities for in- 
school **disadvanugcd** youth. Professional and tech- 
nical employers ire providing up to 10 hours per week 
of work experience to in-school NYC enrollees who 
produce posters, jwunphlets, and fiims related to com- 
munity issues. 

Grant period: November 15, 1971, through August 
30, 1972. 

1.11 HUMAN INTERACTION RESEARCH 
INSHTUTE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contract 82'05'70'14 

Helping Employers Make Use of mat Has Been 
Learned About Sustained Productive Employment of 
the Disadvantaged 

The coiitractor is seeking to dezermiiiC how business- 
men, social scientists, and others can work to retrieve 
information on methods shown to be effective for hir- 
ing, training, and retaining thedi.«advantaged and how 
groups of volunteer businessmen and others can work 



tv encc :rage the wide adoption of such methods 
throughout the business co»nri;unity tnd ehewhere. 

The contractor has conduciCd sit*- -.isiis, interviews, 
a literature search, and a conference to gather informa- 
tion on, and produce usable descriptions of, effective 
company programs and methods. Second phase ac- 
tivity is testing a regional technical assistance task 
force, composed of volunteer businessmen and others, 
to encourage employers to use effective techniques. 

Contract period: March 1, 1970, through February 
28, 1973. 

1.12 METROPOLITAN CLEV£L\ND JOBS 
OOLNOL 
CLEVEUND, C.iIO 

Grant 92'39'72^I 
Kenneth OVon ^ell 

Cleveland Executive Sabbatical Program 

Tnis project is assessing Mcropolitan Cleveland 
JOBS Council's Executive Sabbatical Prograin, a new 
approach to the recruitment, develc;>ment, and u*:tiza- 
Uon of executives loaned to the JOBS Council hy pri- 
vate compaiiies. 

Using participant-observer, interview, questionnaire^ 
and otr.cr machods, the gnntcc is analyring the pro- 
gram to determine: (1) Its value to the JOBS Council, 
to the companies lending ihe execcllves, and to the 
executives themselves; and (2) its applicability to 
NABS-JOBS programs in other cities and to other 
manpower p: 3grams. Rccruitnieiit and seleciion of the 
executives, their in-service training and work assign- 
ments, and the long-range effects of e program arc 
among che factors to be studied. A model of the train- 
ing provided executives will be included. 

Grant period: September 1. 1971. through August 
31, 1972. 

1J3 NAnONAL COMMISSION ON 

RESOURCES FOR YOUTH. INC, 
NEW YORK, N.y. 

Grant 42-1^-36 

Day Care^l^ YC Youth Ihlpcr Pt jgram 

This project is exploring the feasibility of integrating 
in-schooI Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees into 
the staffs of day-care centers. The purpose of thi :;cw 
work experience model is to: (I) Facilitate developmeni 
of effective jrk habits; (2> pix>^ ide exposure to a num- 
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ber of career opportunities, including those in the field 
of child care; and (3) better prepare the participating 
youth for parental responsibilities. 

The grantee is establishing special work stations for 
in-school NYC enrollees at four established day-care 
centers which provide after-school care for schooUage 
children in kindergarten through the sixth grade. The 
enrollees are to serve as *'youth helpers" and will re- 
ceive close supervision. 

Grant period: June 30, 1971, through June 30, 1973. 

I. 14 NORTH STAR RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Contract 41-1-001-27 

Dr. Guy H. Miles, Division of Social Sciences 

Developing Model NYC Programs for Rural Youth 

This project builds upon the results of the resear- 
chers earlier study of Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC) projects for rural youth in the North Central 
States. (See 1.38.) The present study has three phases, 
with the following objectives: Phase I, to develop one 
or more model rural NYC experimental programs 
based upon the fmdings of the former research; phase 

II, to implement these models in selected rural settings; 
and phase III, to determine the relative effectiveness of 
the models in comparison with more traditional appro- 
aches io NYC in rural areas of the North Central 
States. (In two separate projects (sec 1.15, 1.16), the 
contractor is doing similar work in the Southeast and 
the Southwest.) 

Phase I has been completed (see 1.39). The entire 
project is scheduled for completion in June 1973. 

LIS NORTH STAR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Contract 41-2-001-27 

Dr., Guy H. Miles, Division of Social Sciences 

Optimizing the Benefits of Youth Projects for Rural 
Youth in the Southeastern States 

Building on the researcher's earlier work (see 1.38), 
this project is testing hypotheses about the problems 
that face rural youth living in the Southeastern United 
States in adapting to working careers and how these 
problems might be resolved through the Neighborhood 



Youth Corps and related youth training programs. One 
or more model NYC programs are being developed for 
subsequent testing. 

The study includes a search of all recent materials 
dealing with the major education, training, employ- 
ment and related problems facing rural youth in the 
Southeast. It is also devdoping baseline information 
through interviews with key community leaders and 
other individuals, woiidng with such youth from Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina to refine the hypotheses in the earlier work 
and modify the data collection instrument developed. 
Data are bemg collected from a sample of 1,700 youths. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

L16 NORTH STAR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Contract 41-2-002-27 

Dr. Guy H. Miles, Division of Social Sciences 

Optimizing the Benefits of Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Projects for Spanish-Surname and Indian Rural 
Youth in the Southwestern States 

This research prefect will develop information con- 
cerning American Indian and Spanish-surname youth 
from the rural Southwest that is comparable to the 
uiformation obtained previously for rural youth in the 
North Central States (see 1.14). These data will be 
analyzed to determine the factors that are significantly 
related to the social and occupational adjustment of 
these muionty group young people. The findings will 
be studied to determuie which of these factors can be 
altered more effectively through structured govern- 
ment supported youth projects than through other in- 
stitutions. The findings will provide guideluies from 
which a model youth program will be developed, 
together with tentative outlines of model projects that 
fit within the framework of the model youth program. 

The model program and model projects will be 
uniquely structured to meet the specific problems that 
face the Indian and Spanish-surname rural youth from 
the Southwestern States. These models will, to the de- 
gree possible, provide a program that will not destroy 
the unique value systems inherent in the cultural sub- 
groups, but will nevertheless prepare the youthful 
members of these subgroups for successful adjustment 
to the world in which they will live as adults. 

Contract period: December IS, 1971, through Janu- 
ary 14, 1973. 
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1.17 SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 42-29-72-07 

Dr George D. Wendeh Center for Urban Programs 

Operations Research to Monitor-Analyze the Impact 
and Effectiveness of the ""Vocational Exploration in 
the Private Sector'' (VEPS) Pilot Program for 
In-School NYC Enrol lees 

This project will follow up on youth enrolled in the 
1971-72 VEPS pilot program (VEPS-I) and analyze 
the impact of revised VEPS guidelines on program op- 
erations in 1972-73 (VEPS-II), as a means of dctcrmin- 
ing VEPS outcomes and developing technical materials 
and instructions and other guides nd^ed to facilitate 
and make more effective any future expanded im- 
plementation of VEPS. 

The grantee will: (1) Track the vocational experi- 
ences of VEPS-I enroUccs through and immediately 
subsequent to their 12th grade school year; (2) monitor 
and analyze VEPS-II programing with lespect to its 
administrative organizational patterns^ practices for se- 
lection of cnrollccs and job development, work activi- 
ties at employers, and operations for pre-job oricnta- 
tion/counseling/career exploration; (3) convene a 
conference of participating VEPS-II agencies; (4) con- 
duct research to compare VEPS-I and VEPS-II experi- 
ences with each other and with experiences of other 
(regular) in-school NYC programs; and (5) develop a 
refined model and related guide materials for VEPS. 

Grant period: June 1, 1972, through December 15. 
1973. 

1.18 STOCKTON UNinED SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

STOCKTON, CALIF. 

Grant 42-06-72-05 
Joe Gonzales 

Summer/In-School NYC Vocational Exploration 
Experiment 

This project is exploring the feasibility and value of 
establishing new year-round Neighborhood Youth 
Corps programs for in-schooI youth designed to assist 
these youngsters in making career decisions and estab- 
lishing more sound occupational objectives. 

The grantee will develop summer/in-school NYC 
operations geared to: (1) "Vocational exploration" so 



that each enrollee can experience a wide range of voca- 
tional areas starting at an early point in high school; (2) 
involving youngsters in the decision-making process in 
planning and operating such programs; and (3) having 
linkages between regular school day activities and re- 
quirements and the experience provided by NYC ac- 
tivities after school hours and during summer. The 
grantee will establish an enrolhncnt level of 75 youth 
the year-round experimental program, and will con- 
duct research to assess its impact, utilizing a control 
group in the research design. 

Grant period: March 13, 1972, through March 12, 
1973. 

1.19 SYSTEMS RESEARCH, INC 

LANSING, MICiJ. 

Contract 42-26-72-09 
William B. Baucom 

Survey and Analysis of Innovative In-School 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Program Models 

The overall objectives of the project arc- (1) To ob- 
tain information concerning local in-school NYC pro- 
grain models where enrollees have significant respon- 
sibilities and gain vocation, education and social 
benefits; and (2) to acquire a design for a retrieval 
system for th.e r^Iar reporting of information on in- 
novative program models developed in the field. 

The contractor will: (1) Identify selection criteria 
and, in cooperation with the Department, select five 
innovative/successful program modek in each of the 
regions and the District of Columbia for preliminary 
examination; (2) conduct an indcpth survey and anal- 
ysis of no more than 3 of the program models in each 
region and develop a catalog of model and modular 
"how to do it" guides based on the experiences of the 
selected local program models; (3) analyze factors 
causing variations in the success of the program mod- 
els; and (4) develop a design for an information retrie- 
val system on various aspects of local NYC programs. 

Contract period: June 30, 1972, through June 29, 
1973. 

t20 WATTS LABOR COMMUNITY ACTION 
COMMITTEE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contracts 42-9-004-05 and 42-0-002-05 

Community Elite Corps 
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The Community Elite Corps (CEC) is designed to 
help build a comprehensive youth development and 
work experience program run by a local community 
organization and to help develop a model Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps (NYC) program for in-school youth 
focused on self and community pride and development. 

The CEC is a program for in-school 16- to 18-year- 
old men who were previously ineligible to participate in 
manpower activities of the Watts Labor Community 
Action Committee (WLCAC). CEC is related to the 
WLCAC programs (financed by r^ular NYC funds) 
for both in-school 14- to 1 5-year-olds and out-of-school 
youth aged 16 to 21. Therefore, the CEC is central to 
the total design of comprehensive youth development 
activities at WLCAC for all Watts youth regardless of 
their school status. 

The CEC enrolls in-school youth aged 16 to 18 in 
activities taking place when enrollces are not directly 
under jurisdiction of the Los Angeles public schools 
(after school, on weekends, and during school recess). 
It is a well-rounded program of vocational exploration, 
education remediation, work experience, leadership 
devetopment, cultural enrichment, and recreation, all 
of which are provided to youth through the framework 
of a community service and development program, 
making self-help and group pride a central theme for 
youth development. 

This concept has been implemented by highly visible 
services and improvements in the Watts area of Los 
Angeles, including building recreational facilities, 
providing assistance to senior citizens, leading and su- 
pervising younger youth, maintaining community 
facilities (for example, neighborhood beautification), 
and participating in the operation of community owned 
businesses (such as a gas station, supermarket, and 
credit union). 

Preliminary finding?: The project has assisted young- 
sters to stay in school and has developed and completed 
an unusual array and amount of significant community 
service work. It has also stimulated leadership develop- 
ment, group pride and a sense of achievement, as evi- 
denced by youth participation each week (including 
weekends) well beyond the number of paid hours of 
work. Review of the project by the Manpower Ad- 
ministration led to 'the development of plans for its 
transition to regular in-school NYC financing by 
December 31, 1971. 

The second and final phase of the project includes 
utilization development activities to disseminate the 
project model toother NYC program operators around 
the country. Therefore, the project is to develop the 



necessary guidelines, manuals, technical aids, and 
other "how-to-do-it" materials needed by NYC spon- 
sors to duplicate the program. 

Contract period: December 1, 1968, through Sep- 
tember 1, 1972. 

121 WATTS LABOR COMMUNITY ACTION 
COMMITTEE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grant 42-06'72-08 

Dr. Harold Jones 

Development of a Monitoring-Assessment System for 
the Camp Saugus Residential Youth Opportunity 
Program 

This project will develop a management information 
system and related monitoring and assessment prac- 
tices for the Camp Saugus residential youth oppor- 
tunity program (an NYC-type program sponsored by 
the Watts Labor Community Action Committee — see 
1 .26), as a means of improving the program's accounta- 
bility for performance and outcomes and of facilitating 
management activities to better the design and linkage 
of the complex of program services at Camp Saugus. 

The grantee will: (1) Review current Camp Saugus 
program data/information/recordkeeping practices 
and systems; (2) identify gaps and duplicative practices 
in selection of needed data/information for monitoring 
and assessing the program's operations and outcomes; 
(3) design new data and monitoring instruments and 
analysis procedures to operate as an integrated and 
coordinated system; (4) pretest and test the eflRciency 
of the newly designed management information sys- 
tem; and (5) provide staff development and other ac- 
tivities to en^^ble continued operation of the system as 
a regular component of the Camp Saugus program. 

Grant period: June 30, 1972, through June 30, 1973. 

COMPLETED PROJECTS 

1.22 AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP 
ASSOaATION 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contract 42'0'003 34 

Demonstration Project to Guide In-School NYC 
Enrollees to Higher Education and Careers in the 
Health Field 
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This project explored the potential and value of prov- 
iding in-school Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees 
with a special program of enrichment services and 
work experience as a means of (1) Enhancing their 
work habits; (2) encouraging and motivating them to 
stay in school and to continue to further their educa- 
tion; (3) qualifying them for entrance into community 
colleges; and (4) preparing them for careers in the 
health field. 

The contractor, in cooperation with NYC sponsors 
and medical centers, provided structured work experi- 
encc, special field trips, workshop discussions, tutorial 
assistance for college entrance, and continued counsel- 
ing for ill-school NYC enrollees. The contractor has 
developed guidelines and other "how-to-do-it" materi- 
als that will be available late in the summer of 1972. 

1.23 EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 42-0-004^7; Contract 42-1-005-09 

A Demonstration Project for In-School Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Enrollees Employed in Action-Research 

In this 2-year project, about 50 participants in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps In-School program were 
trained and given experience in the use of traditional 
social science research techniques and less traditional, 
media "research" approaches. 

Six high schools in New Haven, Conn., and Boston, 
Mass., each had 8-10 NYC students in the project. The 
students met for 2 hours daily after school with a regu- 
lar faculty member who conducted the training. Be- 
cause the classes were small and the teachers were 
selected to be empathetic, there was much informal 
interaction between teacher and students. Participants 
were instructed in social science research techniques 
and were taught how to use video-tape movie, and still 
cameras as tools for exploring social issues. The re- 
search focused on the questions, "Who am I?" and 
"Where do I fit into the world around me?" Students 
exptored their schools, their communities, and their 
peers seeking answers to these questions. In addition, 
formal and informal sessions were set up where stu- 
dents from different schools met to explore these ques- 
tions. 

Work on the media projects (video-taped interviews, 
slide-tape presentations, and journalistic photo essays). 



in particular, was designed to permit the students to see 
immediate, tangible results. This experience appeared 
to motivate them to move on to more difficult efforts. 
The work on research helped improve the students* 
basic reading and writing skills. Finally, the projects 
were designed to expose students to the world of work; 
they were expected to attend regularly and punctually, 
they worked with others in a job-like setting on group 
projects, and some of the research projects explored 
work and career issues. 

Several of the schools adopted the concepts of the 
after-school project in classes offered during the day, 
and the New Haven high schools have expressed some 
interest in continuing both the in-school and after- 
hours programs. 

1.24 NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 

RESOURCES FOR YOUTH, INC. 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Grant 42-0-005-34 

Experimental Operations Research on a 
Monitoring-Assessment System far 
Youth-Tutoring-Youth E&D Model for In-School 
NYC Programs 

This grant explored the use and value of operating a 
monitoring-assessment system for youth-tutoring- 
youth in-school Neighborhood Youth Corps projects. 
A program of experimental operations research was 
conducted with expe.rimental and control groups to 
determine the impact of these projects on both NYC 
enrollees and the youngsters they tutor. 

The grantee tested a monitoring-assessment system 
during the summer of 1970, and the system was in 
operation during the 1970-71 school year in conjunc- 
tion with the in-school NYC program in at least three 
cities. 

The grantee had earlier demonstrated the usefulness 
of tutoring assignments to NYC enrollees. Low achiev- 
ers were found to make significant learning gains when 
suitably trained and put to work as tutors, and the 
younger low achievers they tutored were found also to 
have made significant gains. The grantee subsequently 
provided technical assistance to NYC sponsors install- 
ing the youth-tutoring-youth program and provided 
curricula and supervisory manuals. 

Work on the project has been completed and a final 
report on the findings is expected in the fall of 1972. 
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1.25 SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 

CENTER FOR URBAN PROGRAMS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Contract 82'29'71'34 

Assessment of Pilot Vocational Exploration in the 
Private Sector (VEPS) NYC In-School/Summer 
Program 

This project was designed to monitor and analyze the 
development and operation in seven cities of a new 
year-round in-school Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC) program (Vocational Exploration in the Private 
Sector— VEPS) in order to: (1) Determine if the results 
warrant continuing VEPS, and (2) develop improved 
design and guidelines. 

Seven operating programs were intensively studied 
and three field visits made. Data were obtained from 
enrollee records and through interviewing employers 
and local participating agencies such as the National 
Alliance of Businessmen, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Department of Labor. 

Problems observed in VEPS are specified and 
changes recommended. The suggested guidelines cover 
administ'-ative structure and staff, selection of partici- 
pants, job development, pre-job orientation, counseling 
and employer contact, and vocational exploration. 

The VEPS program "is a significant, meaningful, 
and successful extension of the NYC basic concept." It 
is felt that it should be continued in 1972 and further, 
that with the incorporation of the modifications, it 
should be implemented in other cities for further test- 
ing and perhaps implemented nationwide in 1973. 

1.26 WATre LABOR COMMUNITY ACTION 
COMMITTEE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contracts 42-9'OOS'OS and 42-06-7^02 
Camp Saugus Residential Job Center 

This project explored the feasibility and value of 
developing a near-city residential work-experience and 
skill-training program and ceri<er which is linked to an 
in-city community based coiaprehensive youth deve- 
lopment program. The enrollecs return home on week- 
ends after their 5-day, round-the-clock stay at the cen- 
ter. A central focus of this residential youth program 
is that it is work-oriented with wages paid for work and 



with practices relevant to dealing with workers. 

In cooperation with the California Department of 
Human Resources Development and other community 
agencies, enrollees (primarily 16- to 21 -year-old school 
dropouts, both men and women) were recruited from 
Watts and other low-income communities in the Los 
Angeles area. At Camp Saugus— a facility located 40 
miles from the home area of the enrollces—a compre- 
hensive program of work activities was integrated into 
and coordinated with classroom vocational training 
conducted by community work-crew chiefs and Los 
Angeles school system instructors. Work activities, in- 
cluding on-the-job training, were conducted both at the 
residential center and at facilities of various public and 
nonprofit private employers and agencies and were 
geared to facilitating job placement. 

Camp Saugus' vocational training courses and 
related work activities included automobile mechanics, 
commercial cooking, office occupations, licensed voca- 
tional nursf;, carpentry, horticulture, and several new 
training courses in health occupations, including dental 
assistant. As a result of the positive response to training 
in the health field, the Rockefeller Foundation has 
provided funding for expansion of this area. 

Camp Saugus is an integral part of a complex of 
manpower-community-cconomic development pro- 
grams run by the Watts Labor Community Action 
Committee (WLCAC). In addition to daily work at the 
camp, enrollees in their final phase of training arc able 
to gain related on-the-job experience at WLCAC non- 
profit businesses — a restaurant, auto service stations, 
supermarkets, a credit union, and a construction and 
landscaping company. Through this work, enrollees 
participate in the cconomic-physical-social betterment 
of the Watts community. 

WLCAC business enterprises have already provided 
permanent jobs (averaging $ 1 30 per week) to graduates 
of the Saugus program. The paramedical training pro- 
gram prepares future staff for the Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Hospital in Watts. Also, WLCAC is now planning 
several other community owned businesses to serve as 
permanent job placement resources for Saugus Gradu- 
ates. 

Camp Saugus is an important partnership between a 
community action manpower sponsor and the educa- 
tion establishment to help develop the human resources 
needed for the economic renewal of Watts. 

A final report is expected to be completed by Decem- 
ber 1972. 
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REPORTS 

1.27 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc.— Leonard H. 
Goodman and Thclma D. Myint. No. 41-7-007. 
09. 

The Economic Needs of Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Enrollees 

NTIS-PB 186526; UK— The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13. 1970 (summary; GPO— 60 cents); 
"Youth Corps Pay— Where It Goes/' Manpower, Feb- 
ruary 1970. pp. 29-31. 

1.28 

Education and Training Associates^ Inc. — Ralph A. 
Paolillo. Jr.. 42-1-0054)9. 

In-School Neighborhood Youth Corps Project in the 
Area of Action-Research 

NTIS. 
129 

Evaluation Technology Corp.— Nos. 42-9-003-05 and 
42-0-001-05. 

1. NYC Goes to a Community College. 1970 
NTIS— PB 202932. 

2. Summer NYC Goes to a Community College. 1971 
NTIS— PB 202931. 

No. 42-06-71-01 

NYC.2 Goes to a Community College 
NTIS. 

1.30 

Fordham University- Mary G. Powers. Gerald M. 

Shattuck. and Charles Elliott. No. 41-7-010-34. 
The Job Supervisor's Role in Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Programs for Out of-School Youth 

NTIS— PB 194771. 
1.31 

George Washington University. The— Regis H. 
Walther. No. 41-7-004-09. 

A Study of the Effectiveness of Selected Out-of-School 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs. Phase III (A 
Study of NYC-1 Projects) 

NTIS— PB 187933. 



1.32 

George Washington University. The— Regis H. 
Walther. No. 41-0-003-09. 

A Longitudinal Study of Selected Out-of-School NYC- 
2 Programs in Four Cities 

NTIS-PB 210176 (phase I); 210177 (phase II). 
1.33 

Hospital Research and Educational Trust of New Jer- 
sey—No. 92-32-70-01. 

Student Health Opportunities Program. A Summer 
Youth Employment Program 

NTIS— PB 199112. 
1.34 

Michigan. The University of— Robert L. Kahn and 

Robert P. Quinn. No. 41-8-002-24. 
Turnover and Training: A Social-Psychological Study 
of Disadvantaged Workers 

NTIS— PB 194775. 
1.35 

Minnesota. University of— Richard E. Sykes. with 
chapters by Popie Mohring. Fraine Whitney, and 
Duane Wallen. No. 41-7-008-25. 
A Pilot Study in Observational Measurement of Behav- 
ioral Factors Associated with Increased Employability 
of Out-of-School Neighborhood Youth Corps Enrol- 
lees 

NTIS— PB 189034. 
\M 

National Commission on Resources for Youth. Inc- 

— No. 42-0-005-34. 
Experimental Operations Research on a Monitoring- 
Assessment System for Youth-Iutoring Youth E&D 
Model for In-School NYC Programs 

MA/ORD (Forthcoming). 
1.37 

New York. The Qty University of and National Com- 
mittee on Employment of Youth— No. 42-9-007- 
34. 

1. Enrichment Services to Qualify the Disadvantaged 
for College Entrance 

NTIS— PB 199086. 

2. Evaluation Report: The City University of New 
York College Adapter Program 

NTIS— PB 203524. 
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1^ 

North Star Research and Development Institute— No. 
41-7-006-25. 

1. Survey of Recent Literature Relevant to Optimizing 
the Beneflts of Neighborhood Youth Corps Projects for 
Rural Youth by Guy H. Miles 

NTIS--PB 184980. 

2. Phase I— Optimizing the Benefits of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Projects for Rural Youth by Guy H. 
Miles 

NTIS--PB 184977. 

Final Report on Optimizing the Benefits of Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps Projects for Rural Youth— Phase 2: 
A Follow-Up Study of 1,144 Young Adults by Guy H. 
Miles, William F. Henry, and Ronald N. Taylor 

NTIS— PB 185881; MA— 7%e Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; CiPO— 60 cents). 

t.39 

North Star Research and Development Institute— Guy 
H» Miles, No. 41-1-001-27. 

Developing Model NYC Programs for Rural Youth, 
Phase I 

NTIS— PB 202826. 
1.40 

Saint Louis University— No. 42-8-005-27. 

A Guide for Summer Youth Employment Programs 

NTIS~PB 199519. 

1.41 

Saint Louis U;iivcrsity— No. 82-29-71-34. 

Assessment of Pilot Vocational Exploration in the Pri- 
vate Sector (VEPS) NYC In-School/Summer Program 

NTIS. 
L42 

Suten Island Mental Health Society— Wallace Man- 
dell, Sheldon Blackman, and Clyde E. Sullivan, 
No. 41-7-009-34. 

Disadvantaged Youth Approaching the World of 
Work: A Study of NYC Enrollces in New York City 

NTIS— PB 189015; MA—The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; GPO— 60 cents). 



L43 

Watts Labor Community Action Committee— Nos. 
42-9-005-05 and 42-06-71-02. 

Camp Saugus Residential Job Center 

MA/ORD (Forthcoming). 

L44 

Wayne State University— Hjalmar Rosen and John E. 

Theahan, No. 81-24-68-24. 
A Group Orientation Approach for Faciliuting the 
Work Adjustment of the Hard-Core Unemployed 
NTIS— PB 188045; R. A. Hudson Rosen, "The Hard 
Core and the Puritan Ethic," Manpower, January 1970, 
pp. 29-31; Brian S. Morgan, Melvtn R. Blonsky, and 
Hjalmar Rosen, "Employee Attitudes Toward a Hard- 
Core Hiring Program," Journal of Applied 
Psychology, December 1970, pp. 473-478. 

• See also projects 1.85, 1.102, 6.36, 6.89, 6.129. 
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PROGRAMS 

ONGOING PROJECTS 

1.45 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91'26-72'12 

Dr Kent H. Marquis, Survey Research Center 

Interaction Effects of Personality. Job Training and 
Labor Market Conditions on Personal Employment 
and Income 

This project builds on earlier research which indi- 
cates that strongly motivated people with high expecta- 
tions fare worse economically after training than those 
whose motivations and expectations are low. Its objec- 
tives are to test more fully traditional and new hypo- 
theses about the interaction of personality with training 
and labor market conditions; to refine and validate new 
personality assessment devices pertaining to job market 
success; and to examine change and stability in expec- 
tations for success as a function of other personality 
variables, training, labor market conditions, and prior 
levels of expectancy. 

The grantee is interviewing 3 groups: (1) 90 subjects, 
interviewed for the original study, to obtain current job 
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histories and further measures of motivation and ex- 
pectations; (2) a new sample of 100 men. to be inter- 
viewed and tested as they enter training, at intervals 
during training, and upon completion or termination of 
training; and (3) a control group of 50 men. matched 
by demographic characteristics, employment back- 
grounds, and skill levels with the 100 new trainees. 
Completion is scheduled for January 1973. 

1.46 VS. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
OAK RIDGE. TENN. 

Contract 82'47'72-05 (formerly 82^5-66-100 and 
82^5-69-09) 

Wendell RusselL Oak Ridge Associated Universities 
Training and Technology 

Training and Technology (TAT) is administered by 
the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) under a sub- 
contract to the Oak Ridge Associated Universities 
(ORAU) and the Nuclear Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation of Oak Ridge. Tenn. Designed to train 
unemployed and undercmptoycd residents of Ap- 
palachia in high-paid shortage skills with the coopera- 
tion of the AEC. a major industrial employer, universi- 
ties, organized labor, and emptoyment service agencies, 
the project demonstrated that disadvantaged persons 
could be trained and placed in high-paid jobs. The 
training component is now operating without research 
and development funds, and the contractor now con- 
ducts R&D activities aimed at a wider spread of the 
government contractor training approach; at analysis 
of the ongoing training program which serves AEC. the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. Concentrated Em- 
ployment Programs in Nashville and Chattanooga, and 
the Work Incentive program; and at developing tie-ins 
with other human resources programs in the Appala- 
chian area. 

Current activities center on upgrading in an indus- 
trial setting and an added manpower experimentation 
program component. 

The upgrading part of this project will assess existing 
industrial upgrading practices, develop and apply alter- 
native methods to improve upgrading results, and work 
for utilization of proven strategies for achieving im- 
proved upgrading action and results in the U.S. Atomic 
Energy industrial plant system at Oak Ridge. 

The objectives of the added project component are 
divided into three areas of equal effort and priority: (1) 
Continued efforts to get full involvement of AEC con- 
tractors for application of manpower development and 



training findings of earlier AEC/DOL projects; (2) an 
analytical assessment of the earlier proj«:ts for consid- 
eration of issues and new pathways for wider utilization 
of the demonstrated findings; and (3) establishment of 
a strong and effective experimentation activity to pro- 
vide operational flexibility, professional talent, and 
management skills capable of accomplishing a wide 
variety of needed manpower development work in a 
large industrial setting. 

Contract period: October 1. 1971. through March 
31. 1973. Resulting from considerable interest and con- 
cern about followup and final placement of participants 
in the training program, a 9-month survey is being 
conducted to collect data and prepare a report on the 
post-placement experience of about 600 graduates of 
the TAT program during the past 2 years. 

Completion is scheduled for March 1973. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

1.47 EDUCATIONAL COMPUTER 
CORPORATION 

PAOLI. PA. 

Contracts 82-40-67-56 and 82-32-70-06 

Accelerated Training of Unemployed and 
Underemployed Through Specialized Program 
Instruction and the SMART Trainer. Phases I and II 

This project attempted to determine the usefulness of 
a specialized training technique, using a work simula- 
tion device for persons of low reading achievement who 
could not normally enter or learn from a traditional 
skill-training program. 

The contractor carried out a program of recruiting, 
testing, assessing, and selecting participants for voca- 
tional training in three areas — auto mechanics, appli- 
ance service, and heating mechanics — for training, 
counseling, job development, and placement. The con- 
tractor used the SMART trainer (a work-simulation 
device), controlled laboratory exercises, programed in- 
struction, and specialized instructional materials to test 
the use of the trainer as a diagnostic tool for predicting 
job success. 

Final Report. The SNAP/SMART Project discusses 
the earlier project which trained disadvantaged persons 
in four high-skill technical occupations (appliance re- 
pair, auto mechanics, domestic heating, and electron- 
ics) and provided guidance and job placement on 
graduation. The major project finding was that persons 
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of low verbal conceptual skills could profit from a 
training program utilizing programed instruction. 

Other findings were: (1) Dropout rates for the 
trainees were lower than normal because of the training 
machine's appeal; (2) their average initial hourly wage 
was 10 cents an hour more than the average manufac- 
turing wage in the area; (3) 91 percent were still work- 
ing a year and a half later, with a 16*percent increase 
m average hourly wage; and (4) motivation was espe- 
cially high among trainees because they obtained im- 
mediate satisfaction from their observed success. 

In the Final Report of SNAP/SMART II the con- 
tractor explains how the project demonstrated that the 
application of pattern recognition learning principles to 
the technical training of disadvantaged persons with 
only preprimer to fourth-grade level reading skills can 
avoid the frustration and damaged motivation nor- 
mally incident to more traditional programs which re- 
quire verbal-conceptual learning prior to actual per- 
formance. 

1.48 HOUSEHOLD TECHNiaANS OF 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, INC. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Contract 82^0-70-20 

Household Service Organization Development Project 

This report describes one of the eight projects ini- 
tiated by the National Committee on Household Em- 
ployment (see 1.50) to test different approaches to re- 
structuring the household employment occupation to 
make it more attractive and rewarding for both the 
worker and the employer. This is a spinoff of a pilot 
project conducted earlier with The Ethnic Foundation, 
Inc., in Pittsburgh, Pa., which is included in the assess- 
ment of the eight projects made by M. K. Trimble 
Associates, Inc. (Sec 1.67.)' 

This project was designed to involve industrial firms 
in hiring its graduates to provide emergency household 
services to executives. An additional goal was to con- 
tinue the project as a private self-sustaining enterprise. 
Neither goal was achieved. Graduates were placed 
primarily with private employers or hired by the pro- 
ject, which was ablp to create enough business for 75 
to 80 household technicians at any one time. Training, 
upgrading, and marketing costs were too high for the 
project to meet on a self-sustaining basis. 

The project did, however, demonstrate that women 
with limited education and experience could be suc- 
cessfully trained for a variety of household service oc- 
cupations. It had some success in improving employ- 



ment standards and opportunities and in structuring 
career ladders within its own organization. 

1-49 KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
MANHATTAN, KAN. 

Contract 82'I8'68-3I 

Homemaker Service Demonstration Training Project 

This report describes one of the eight projects ini- 
tiated by the National Committee on Household Em- 
ployment (see 1.50) to test different approaches to re* 
structuring the household employment occupation to 
make it moa attractive and rewarding for both the 
worker and tb*/, en;ployer. An assessment of these eight 
projects has been raade by M. K. Trimble Associates, 
Inc. (See 1.67.) 

This project was designed to help the trainee develop 
necessary skills, personal qualities, and understanding 
of individuals to enable her to assume full or partial 
responsibility for managing a home or to assist an in- 
dividual or family in periods of stress. At the end of the 
project 91 of the 1 15 graduates were employed, mainly 
in agency or related homemaker positions. 

The project demonstrated that families in small com- 
munities can benefit from having homemakers availa- 
ble in times of need, and aroused an active interest by 
the State welfare agencies in homemaker/health aid 
services. 

1.50 NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 

HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-34'66'18 

National Pilot Program on Household Employment: 
Final Report of the Experimental and Demonstration 
Projects 

This report concerns a pilot program of eight experi- 
mental and demonstration projects to upgrade the 
household services occupation. The National Commit- 
tee on Household Employment (NCHE) provided 
coordination, supervision, and technical assistance for 
the projects. 

Operators of the projects included an educational 
institution, profit-making agencies, a nonprofit organi- 
zation, a national and local women's organization, and 
a local community-organized agency. They were re- 
sponsible for recruiting, training, counseling, and plac- 
ing trainees in jobs. 
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Within the broad guidelines set, each project estab- 
lished its own selection criteria for trainees according 
to local needs, interests, and particular project goals. 
Some projects accepted "high risks" for training and 
provided services to aid in rehabilitation. Of 1,200 en- 
rollees, 35 percent dropped out because of illness, child 
care problems, poor skills, and lack or loss of interest 
in the occupation. Recruitment and retention difficul- 
ties were aitributcd mainly to the poor image of and 
negative attitudes toward the occupation. 

Trainees, mosi!y mothers and heads of households 
with low incomes, looked upon the program as an op- 
portunity to use their homemaking talents in the job 
market. Educational barriers posed little problem in 
the training, since it emphasized reinforcing existing 
knowledge and skills rather than developing new skills. 
Entry into the program was a step toward job security, 
improve(* self-image, and increased income. Graduates 
became specialists in the occupation, trained in im- 
proved and efTiciency-orientcd household techniques. 

Of the approximately 800 graduates, 69 percent 
became workers and 63 percent remain employed, al- 
though only 38 percent are working within the occupa- 
tion. Few earn less than $1.60 per hour or more than 
$3, and most cam at least $2. The majority of the 
graduates were placed in general cleaning jobs in resi- 
dences, whiie others were placed in restaurants, hospi- 
tals, and motels. 

The NCHE regarded the training as a success, con- 
cluding that the poor placement record was not a result 
of inadequate preparation; some of the graduates sim- 
ply refused employment or resigned from jobs in which 
they were placed. Other conclusions included: (1) Em- 
ployers are willing to pay higher wages for a service 
worker certified by a project sponsor; (2) a massive 
public education program is needed to upgrade the 
occupation; (3) there is a need for more specific training 
materials for the occupation; (4) part-time placements 
may be a necessity for women in the occupation; and 
(5) extensive research is needed to uncover numerous 
problems relating to the occupation, such as the behav- 
ior patterns of household workers as they relate to 
innate skills, and rejection patterns of women as they 
relate to human relationships. 

The report describes the individual projects and the 
curricula used for the training and provides case stu- 
dies. 

131 WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-09-68^30 



Project SURGE (Services United for Responsible and 
Gainful Employment) 

This report describes the establishment and progress 
of SURGE (Service United for Responsible and Gain- 
ful Employment), a program designed to upgrade and 
provide job security for household workers. The shon- 
term objectives of SURGE, established in 1968 in 
Northern Virginia, were to recruit domestic service 
workers from among black underemployed and unem- 
ployed persons and train, employ, and transport them 
to jobs. Good fringe benefits were to complement job 
security. Conversion of the project into an independent 
worker-owned, cooperative business was the long- 
range goal. 

Of 277 applicants interviewed, 127 enterea the pro- 
gram. Of the 127, 46 dropped out, 81 graduated, and 
78 entered the SURGE work force. 

It was concluded that the project upgraded and im- 
proved the working status of persons on the SURGE 
work force and that it assisted many others in obtaining 
gainful employment through skills training, counsel- 
ing, and supportive services. It was judged to be pro- 
gressing rapidly toward becoming a self-sufTicient en- 
terprise with predictable monthly income. 

1.52 WOMEN'S SERVICE CLUB 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Contract 82-23-68-27 

Homemaker Training Project 

This report describes one of the eight projects ini- 
tiated by the National Committee on Household Em- 
ployment (see l.SO) to test different approaches to re- 
structuring the household employment occupation to 
make it more attractive and rewarding for both the 
worker and the employer. An assessment of these eight 
projects had been made by M. K. Trimble Associates, 
Inc. (See 1.67.) 

This project used an established women's organiza- 
tion with residential facilities as a source for upgrading 
household employment training. Services included 
training, counseling, job placement and post-placement 
support. Of 106 enroUees, 68 graduated and S3 were 
placed on jobs. Over half the trainees were immigrants 
to the Boston area and required intensive training and 
supportive services. 

Seventy-six social agencies in the Boston area coope- 
rated with the project. The training program is now 
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being funded under the regular program of the State 
Department of Education. 



REPORTS 



Campfire Girls, Inc., and Girl Scouts of the U.S- 
.A.— No. 82-34.68^2. 

An Experimental Project for Administrative Trainees 

^^TIS-PB 199524. 

L54 

Citizens* Committee on Youth— No. 82.37-69-01. 
Final Report, The Urban Conservation Project, H 
NTIS— PB 199516. 

Educational Computer Corp. — ^Nos. 82-40*67.56 and 
82.32.70^. 

1. Final Report, The SMART/SNAP Project 
NTIS— PB 199976. 

2. Final Report of SNAP/SMART H: A Simulation, 
based Occupational Training Project, by Alan Letofsky 

NTIS-PB 210864. 
L56 

Household Employment Association for Re-evaluation 
and Training— No. 32-40-68.28. 

The Heart Report: A Household Emplrymenl Train, 
ing, Counseling, Job Development and Placement Pro- 
gnun 

NTIS-PB 199498. 
ISI 

Household Management, Inc. — No. 82-34-68-32. 

An Experimental fnd Demonstration Program to Im- 
prove the Status of Household Employment 

NTIS-PB 200128. 

Household Technicians of Western Pennsylvania, Inc- 
— :;o. 82-40-70-20. 

Household Service Organization Development Project 

MA/ORD. 



LS9 

Kansas State University— No. 82-18-68-31. 

1. Homemaker Service Demonstration Training Pro- 
ject: Final Report 

NTIS— PB 199473. 

2. Homemaker/Homc Health Aide Service: Confer- 
ence Follow-up Report 

MA/ORD. 
L60 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology— David P. Tay- 
lor and Michael J. Piore, No. 91-23-67-41. 

Federal Training Programs for Dispersed Employment 
Occupations 

NTIS— PB 188675. 
1.61 

Michigan State University — Einar Hardin and Michael 
E Borus, No. MDTA 9-63. 

Economic Benefits and Costs of Retraining Courses in 
Michigan 

NTIS— PB 189116; Retraining Courses: Economic 
Costs and Benefits^ D.C. Heath and Company, Lexing- 
ton, Mass., 1971 (S15). 

L62 

Michigan, The University of— Gerald Gurin, No. 
MDTA 17-63. 

A National Attitude Survey of Trainees in MDTA In- 
stitutional Programs 

NTIS— PB 193723. 
L63 

Michigan, The University of. Institute for Social Re- 
search—No. 82-21-14. 

Inner-City Negro Youth in a Job Training Project: A 
Study of Factors Related to Attrition and Job Success 

NTIS— PB 202245; MA— MDTA Experimental 
Demonstration Fmdings No. 7. 

1.64 

National Committee on Household Employment— No. 
82-34-66-18. 

National Pilot Program on Household Employment: 
Final Report of the Experimental and Demonstration 
Projects 

NTIS-PB 203790. . 
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NcUum and Associates, A. L.— No. 82-09-68-10. 
A Study of Manpower Development and Training Pro- 
grams Which are Operating in Conjunction with 
Rehabilitation of Substandard Housing 

NTIS— PB 201721 
L66 

St. Mary's Dominican College— No. 82-20-67-12. 

1. Secretarial Training with Speech Improvement: An 
ExperimenUl and Demonstration Project 

NTIS— PB 202460. 

2. Business Speech: A Second Language for Vocational 
Use 

NTIS— PB 205482 ($6). 
1.67 

Trimble Associates* Inc., M. K.— No. 82-1 1-71-05. 

1. National Pilot Program on Household Employment 
NTIS— PB 199476. 

2. Three on a Single Theme 
NTIS-PB 199134. 

L68 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and Oak Ridge As- 
sociated Universities, Inc.— Nos. 82-45*66-100 
and 82-45-69-09. 

1. TAT Satellite Training Project with the National 
Accelerator Laboratory » January 1970 

NTIS-PB 199513. 

2. The Development of Human Potential: Transition 
from Experimental to Regular MDTA Program; with 
Appropriate Modiflcations and Improvements 

NTI&-PB 199513. 

3. Training and Technology, 1970 Armual Report, 
March 1971 

NTIS-PB 200652. 

4. Training and Technology (An Experiment in Using 
Resources of Modem Industry to Train for High Level 
Technical Jobs), Phase I 

NTIS-PB 199518; NTIS--PB 199769, Technical 
Training for the Disadvantaged (Proceedings of a 
Workshop). 



L69 

Washington (D.C.) Urban League, Inc.— No. 82-09- 
68-30. 

Project SURGE (Services United for Responsible and 
Gainful Employment) 

NTIS->PB 199103. 
1.70 

Women's Service Club— No. 82-23-68.27. 
Homemaker Training Project 
MA/ORD. 

1.71 

Work Training Program, Inc. (Santa Barbara)— No. 
82-04-37. 

Work Training Progrtm (An ExperimenUl and 
Demonstration Program /or Economically and Socially 
Disadvanuged Individuals) 

NTIS-PB 199505. 
• Sc^ also project 6.133. 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 

ONGOING PROJECTS 

1.72 CALIFORNIA STATE PERSONNEL 
BOARD 

SACRAMENTO. CALIF. 

Contract 82-05^70-28 

Proposal for Public Service Career Programs and 
Concurrent Experimental and Demonstration Project 

The contractor is exploring the feasibility of modify- 
ing sutewide personnel management practices and em- 
ployment systems of the California State government as 
a means of creating new occupational patterns crgani- 
zational structures, and personnel processes required to 
enhance entry-level employment and job progression 
opportunities for disadvantaged worker groups in Cali- 
fornia's Sute government. The project is also assessing 
the potential for having personnel reforms that have 
been made by the California State government adopted 
by city and county governments in California, as well 
as by Sute and local governments outside of California. 

The project is integrated with a Public Service Ca- 
reers (PSC) Program conducted by the California Sute 
Personnel Board. The staff of the PSC Program is sys- 
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tematically recording and documenting its operations 
and delineating the methodologies and strategies used 
in developing each career ladder in each departmental 
setting. Manuals, guides, and other materials are to be 
developed by a subcontractor* distributed, and used in 
workshops and seminars to familiarize other govern- 
ment agencies with ways to change personnel proce- 
dures and occupational systems. 

Contract period: June 22, 1970. through June 30, 
1973. 

L73 UNIVERSITY OF CALh ORNIA, 
BERKELEY 

BERKELEY, CALIF, 

Contract 81-06-72^1 

Dr. Robert A. Gordon, Department of Economics 
Alternative Forms of Public Service Employment 

The objectives of this study aie: 

1. To assess the possible role of public service em- 
ployment in the overall cfTort to aid the poor. 

2. To determine and evaluate the costs and benefits 
of various types of public service employment pro- 
grams (PSEP) within the broader context mentioned in 
(t). There are two major questions here: First, should 
a public service employment program offer (a) career 
jobs with promotion and training opportunities; or (b) 
temporary jobs designed to provide a short-run source 
of income while the participant seeks a private sector 
job? Second, what sons of outputs and production 
techniques are appropriate, given social priorities on 
the one hand and skills and woric experience of the 
target population on the other? 

3. To determine the effects which the availability of 
public service jobs would have on the private sector of 
the economy. 

4. To assess the effect public service employment 
could have on the inflation-unemployment tradeoff. 

A research seminar consisting of the principal inves- 
tigators and graduate students has been organized to 
discuss large-scale Federal PSEP. This seminar met 
throughout the contract period (July 1971 to Septem- 
ber 1972) and a monograph summarizing the investiga- 
tors* research, the available literature, and recommen- 
dations for government policy is to be written by 
January 1973. 

Research procedures include: (I) A survey of the 
relevant literature. (2) econometric estimation of labor 
response functions under variously specified programs, 
and (3) a theoretical analysis of the implications of 



PSEP for the inflation-unemployment tradeoff. A set of 
recommendations for the design of a PSEP will be 
based on the results of this research. 
Completion is scheduled for January 31, 1973. 

1.74 NATIONAL QVIL SERVICE LEAGUE 
SUBGRANT TO CENTER FOR 

GOVERNMENTAL STUDIES 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 

Grant 92'lh72'l3 

Jean / Couturier 

Transition Methods in the Public Employment 
Program 

This project is studying efforts by local jurisdictions 
to move employees from subsidized jobs in the Public 
Employment Program (PEP) to r^ular employment in 
public or private jobs, as required by the Emergency 
Employment Act (EEA). Developmental assistance is 
to be provided to 12-18 jurisdictions operating PEP 
programs as they undertake their transition activities. 
In these and other jurisdictions, the practices and prob- 
lems encountered will be analyzed to develop guide- 
lines for accomplishing effective transitions in varying 
circumstances under both EEA and other legislation 
providing for public employment, particularly pending 
welfare reform measures. 

Completion is scheduled for March 1973. 

L75 NEW YORK CITY FIRE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK. N Y. 

Contract 82'36'72^I 

Lawrence C Jones IJI 

Evaluation and Implementation of the New Yorii Fire 
Department cjcamination Training Project for 
Culturally Disadvantaged Residents of the City of 
New York 

This study seeks to determine which elements con- 
tribute to higher civil-service test scores among cultur- 
ally disadvanuged persons who have received special 
preparation before taki.ng the tests. It is also examining 
the reasons for variations in attendance and for failure 
to complete the prep^tion course. The screening of 
applicants, selection of tutors, administration of 
classes, and content of preparation curriculum ire be- 
ing scruCinized to discover the important factors con- 
tributing to applicants* success on the examination. 

Completion is scheduled for November 1972. 
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1.76 TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Grant 92M'72'!7 

Dr. / Joseph Loewenberg, Department of 
Management, School of Business Administration 

Public Employee Unions and Public Sector Manpower 
Programs 

This pfoject will be an exploratory study of the var- 
iety» magnitude and naturt of the various relationships 
existing in conjunction with union activity in Emer- 
gency Employment Act (EEA) programs. Its objective 
is to defme the more significant interface areas and 
rec<»nmend» if further research can furnish useful re 
suits, a tentative design for a more intensive and sys- 
tematic followup investigation. 

Case studies will be made of 6*8 projects located in 
various cities, where interviews will be held with EEA 
program administrators, municipal officials, civil ser- 
vice personnel, and public employee representatives. 
Issues to be probed will include: (1) Entry jobs of EEA 
program and their relation to jobs represented by the 
collective bvrgaining agents; (2) promotion from EEA 
entry-level job^ aud transition to permanent employ- 
ment of EEA enrollees and relation of these factors to 
jobs and employees represented by the collective bar- 
Ktining agent; (3) reductions-in-force among repre- 
sented employees in relation to EEA program enrol- 
lees; (4) training of EEA enrollres and training role 
normally assumed by collective bargaining representa- 
tives; and (S) wage determination of EEA enrollees in 
relation to wages negotiated under collective bargain* 
ing. 

The final report will include an analysis of findings 
and, if warranted, a research design for a longer-run 
study. 

Grant period: May 1, 1972, through November 30, 
1972. 

1.77 VERA INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Grant 92'36'72'J2 

Herbert Stvrz 

Supported Employment Projects in the Public Sector 

This project will determine the feasibility of, and 
potential for, public service supported work programs 
for individuals with addiction, alcoholic, and offender 



backgrounds who arc unable to rtrrMti successfully 
employed and to assess the effectiveness of such pro- 
grams, the problems encountered in their operation, 
and their impact upon this special problerr group 
population. 

The grantee, with financial assistance from the City 
of New York, conducts three public service employ- 
ment projects employing ex-ofTenders and ex-addicts 
(s<ie 1.80). Two of these projeas, building/mcnumerit 
vcstoration and cli^aning and newspape;* recycling, em- 
ploy individuals under the Emergency Employment 
Act. The third, sidewalk repair and }*?.ving, hires em- 
ployees through the city's capital judget. The three 
projects provide group work situations, onsite counse- 
lors, sponalized employee training, motivation and 
orientation, and other supportive services to the par- 
ticipants. 

Completion is ^heduled for March 1973. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

1.78 im^^RNATlONAL ASSOQaIION OF 

«1R£ CHIEFS 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 41-0^2-34 

Donald M. O'Brien 

An Investigation of the Possibilities of Employing the 
J?isadvantaged in the Fire Service 

This study was concerned with ways of increasing 
the employment of the disadvantaged in fii'e service 
occupations. Progr&ms e$*:.blished to prepare the 
disadvantaged for onployment in the fire sen'i<^ were 
analyzed to determine reasons for success or failure. 

1.79 NATIONAL QVIL SERVICE LEAGUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contra* . J r.^^70'24 

Emergent J Action Plan for Public Service 
Employment 

This report presents gu^deliars which can be adopted 
by any public agency to faciliUtc rapid hiring of large 
numbers of low-skiUed unemployed person^. 

Consideration is given to, an^^ sf^edfic suggestions 
made, concerning: Numbers and kinds of positions; 
characteristics of participants; prioritie; among poten- 
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tial positions; job standards and qualification require- 
ments; procedures that permit quick screening, exami- 
nation, and hiring; and expediting of administrative 
processes. 

Included in appendix are sample survey forms for 
additional personnel needs, a sample application form 
for public service employment, and a compilation of 
some civil service rules and regulations relating tO tem- 
porary appointment. 

1.80 VERA INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 92-36-72-02 

Herbert Sturz 

Development of Public Service Supported 'Work 
Projects 

The objective of this grant was to develop supported 
work programs in conjunction with pubUc service em- 
ployment under the Emergency Employment Act for 
alcoholics, addicts, and ex-offenders who are unable to 
remain successfully employed. 

In cooperation with appropriate city agencies, the 
grantee designed and developed special service compo- 
nents necessary for the continued employment of the 
target group. The design included methods of screen- 
ing, counseling, training, and career development 
which should be utilized in public service supported 
work programs. This project constituted the planning 
phase for a continuing project (see 1.77). 



REPORTS 

1.81 

International Association of Fire Chiefs — Donald M. 
O'Brien, No. 41-0-002-34. 

An Investigation of the Possibilities of &npioying the 
Disadvantaged in the Fire Service 

MA/ORD. 
1.82 

National Civil Service League— No. 82-09-69-31. 
Public Employment and the Disadvantaged 
NTIS— PB 203450. 



1.83 

National Civil Service League— No. 82-09-70-24. 

Emergency Action Plan for Public Ser\'ice Employ- 
ment 

NTIS— PB 202818. 
1.84 

National League of Cities — Floyd A. Decker, Andrew 
B. Horgan III, and Lawrence A. Williams, No. 
41-8-001-09. 

Municipal Government Efforts to Provide Career Em- 
ployment Opportunities for the Disadvantaged 

N 5— PB 189912; **City Jobs: Rich Potential for the 
Poor," Manpower, May 1970, pp. 12-15. 

• See also projects 1.1, 1.86, 1.141, 1.147, 1.170, 
3.9, 3.12, 3.46, 4.2, 4.26, 6.31. 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES FOR 
WORKERS/TRAINEES 

(In addition to mobility assistance, includes 
assessment and testing, counseling and guidance, day 
care, employability development, job development, 
job matching, orientation, placement and referral, 
post-placement assistance) 

ONGOING PROJECTS 

\AS EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
PRINCETON, N.J. 

Contract 4J'9-005-32 

Dr. Norman E Freeberg and Dr. Richard R. Reilly, 
Developmental Research Division and Samuel B. 
Barnett, Program Direction Division 

Development of Assessment Measures for Counseling 
Youth Work-Training Enrollees 

rhis three-phase project is developing a guidance 
system for use in youth work-training programs. It 
builds on the paper»and-pencil assessment measures 
which the researcher developed in an earlier study. 

Phase I of the study defmed and measured a set of 
program outcomes which are either explicit or implied 
in the objectives of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
The measures encompass both immediate and longer- 
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range goals: training program adjustment, job aspira- 
tions, personal image, job subility, and community- 
family adjustment, for e:.ample. Data for these 
measures were obtained from questionnaires adminis- 
tered to former enrollees in NYC out-of-school projects 
and froir ratings of the enrollees by their counselors 
and worl^ supervisors. 

In pLa.5 II of the study, the researcher is validating 
the measures with a followup sample using the most 
suitable criteria from Phase I; exploring the influence 
of examiner effects and techniques of test administra- 
tion on enrollee test scores; and determining the degree 
of equivalence of criteria longitudinally from program 
"completion" to 1 year after completion. 

In phase III of the study, the researcher will develop 
a normative data sample based upon phase I and II 
results and develop a system of enrollee classiflcation, 
assignment, and placement for counselor use. 

Preliminary findings: The report on phase I of the 
study indicates that the dominant criterion for end-of- 
training objectives was "training program adjustment," 
defined by amount of trouble with police, work supervi- 
sor ratings, and the number of worksite absences. Other 
important criteria were "job aspirations," consisting of 
things such as starting salary expected and quality of 
job desired and "'social adjustment," including actual 
police contacts and peer rating scores. 

Measures of postprogram performance— for enrol- 
lees who had held full-time employment — produced 
relatively clear patterns of job-oriented capabilities. 
The predominant one was "general job success and 
adjustment," including such things as family feelings 
about enrollee, employer rating, length of stay on job, 
number of visits to employment service office, and job 
satisfaction. 

Phase I has been completed, phase II is scheduled for 
completion in December 1972, and phase III for 10 
months thereafter. 

1^ HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
V/ASHINGTON, D.C 

Grant 91'11'7M0 

Dr. David J. Fitch, School of Public and Business 
Administration 

Comparative Success on Performance and Written 
Tests of Advantaged and Disadvantaged Trades 
Applicants 

This project tests the hypothesis that disadvantaged 
workers score higher on work sample tests than they do 



on written tests. Written tests and background ques- 
tionnaires are being administered to 600 men who: (1) 
Filed aK>lications with the New Jersey Department of 
Civil Service for jobs for which performance tests are 
now used (carpenter, electrician, mason and plasterer, 
motor vehicle mechanic, painter, plumber, steam fitter, 
repairman, truck driver, and heavy equipment opera- 
tor); (2) met the minimum requirements for these posi- 
tions and were scheduled for testing; and (3) par- 
ticipated between April and September 1971 in the 
New Jersey job performance tests, comprised of from 
5 to 10 items asking the examinee to make, repair, 
modify, assemble, or adjust something. Performance 
test scores are being compared with scores on written 
tests for the same jobs and the difterences correlated 
with an index of disadvantage. 
Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

1.87 JEWISH EMPLOYMENT AND 

VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 82'42'72'08 

Millard H. Schelinger 

''Job Trials'" Experimental and Demonstration 
Project 

This project is exploring the feasibility of having 
employers, labor unions, educational institutions, and 
other agencies use "Job Trials" as a new tool in the 
process of personnel selection and upgrading. The con- 
tractor will develop technical knowledge, guidelines, 
and models for use of *7ob Trials" as aids to employers 
and other organizations. This project is an outgrowth 
of other research and development work done using a 
work sample technique in manpower programs and 
State agencies as a counseling and evaluation tool for 
program participants. (See 1.94.) 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

1.88 NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA CHILD 

DAY CARE ASSOaATION, INC 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82-11-72-12 (formerly 82-09-70-07) 

Employer Sponsored Child Day Care Center 
Demonstration Project for Children of Department of 
Labor Employees 

This project explored the contribution of an employ- 
er-sponsored child day-care center to: (1) Employee 
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stabilization in terms of absenteeism and turnover; and 
(2) the personal growth and development of parent- 
employees, through participation in the parents* organ- 
ization and social services offered by the center. It also 
attempted to assess the impact of the project on public 
and private employers in the Washington, D.C., area. 

The contractor provided a program that fosters intel- 
lectual, social, emotional, and physical development of 
the children, and provided social services for the par- 
ent-employees, who were involved in the entire pro- 
gram of the center.. 

A fmal report on the demonstration phase of the 
project, which ended December 31, 1971, is scheduled 
to be submitted in the summer of 1972. Meanwhile the 
project is being continued for 1 year under the supervi- 
sion of the Department's Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration and Management. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
CAREERS IN THE MEDICAL 
LABORATORY 

BETHESDA, MD. 

Contract Hl-ll-lO-iS 
Proficiency Examinations Project 

The contractor is seeking to develop proficiency ex- 
aminations as a means of fostering placement and pro- 
motion of competent medical laboratory workers who 
lack formal credentials. 

The contractor has set up an advisory committee, 
composed of persons broadly representative of the 
medical technology field, to guide development of the 
proficiency tests, which have been constructed through 
subcontract with the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, N J. The tests have been given in two pilot 
administrations to over 3,500 persons in over 100 test 
centers and are being validated on technicians cur- 
rently working ii. clinical laboratories. In addition, the 
contractor, under the auspices of its national office and 
through its network of chapter members, will promote 
and publicize the usefulness of these exams (along with 
equivalency exams concurrently being developed by 
Public Health Service) among employers in the medical 
laboratory field and other allied health areas. The con- 
tractor plans further to determine the effectiveness of 
these exams through followup of candidates und their 
employers. 

The advisory committee is made up of pathologists, 
medical technologists, military laboratory educators 
and directors, and Department of Labor specialists. 
Cooperating agencies and programs for implementa- 



tion include: Project Transition, Operation MEDIHC, 
Project REMED, State and local government services 
and public health departments, and chapters of the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 

Contract period: June 30, 1970, through September 
30, 1972. 

L90 RICHARDSON, BELLOWS, HENRY & 
COMPANY, INC 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 
Frank Erwin 

Predicting Job Tenure Among ES Applicants and 
Program Tenure Among WIN Clients Through the 
Use of Biographical Information 

This research is undertaken to validate a Biograph- 
ical Information Blank (BIB) used with disadvantaged 
employment service applicants. The BIB, developed 
and tested by the contractor in a previous project (see 
1.109), is designed to predict job tenure (for job-ready 
applicants) or training tenure (for WIN training refer- 
rals). The BIB uses interview-type personal history and 
other information on disadvantaged populations. 

The BIB will be administered by research project 
staff to approximately 15,000 employment service ap- 
plicants in 10 cities as part of their regular interview 
process. Data on the applicants' employment perform- 
ance or training progress will be collected and analyzed 
to determine the relationship of BIB scores to perform- 
ance or progress outcomes. A final report will provide 
a detailed discussion of the quality of the BIB to predict 
tenure, a copy of the BIB form and scoring keys, and 
an administrative manual. 

Contract period: January 27, 1972, through May 27, 
1973. 

1.91 STOUT STATE UNIVERSITY 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 

Grant 92'S3^70'12 

Dr. Dennis Dunn, Department of Rehabilitation and 
Manpower Services 

New Developments to Enhance Proper Utilization of 
the Work Sample Program 

This grant is exploring the feasibility of developing 
new technical aids for use (by the Philadelphia Jewish 
Employment and Vocational Service (JEVS) — see 
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1 .94 — or others approved by the Labor Department) in 
training staffs responsible for operating work sample 
programs, as a means of enhancing the possibility of 
proper and effective nationwide utilizatio*i of the work 
sample program as a new component of manpower 
programs. 

The grantee will develop and disseminate informa- 
tional releases and special topic papers and will work 
cooperatively with the Philadelphia JEVS to develop a 
series of audiovisual materials and related staff training 
guides for use in training work sample program opera- 
tors in administering and performing the work samples; 
observing and scoring work sample performance; and 
preparing work sample performance reports. 

Grant period: June 1, 1971, through July 31, 1972. 

1.92 THE YMCA OF METROPOLITAN 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-15-70-11 

The YMCA Manpower Project 

The contractor is: (1) Determining whether and how 
the job retentk>n of disadvantaged workers, use of em- 
ploy ability plans, and opportunities for job progression 
among lower level employees can be increased by the 
services of an onsite job counselor assisted by specially 
trained support staff; (2) exploring whether and how 
employer workshops and seminars of management per- 
sonnel can develop useful informatk)n on why man- 
power utilizatk>n problems occur and ways of prevent- 
ing or overcoming them, and can lead to preparation of 
descriptive materials with particular credibility among 
employers. 

The contractor is conducting employer workshops 
and a series of employer seminars and working cooper- 
atively with employers and lower level employees to 
develop and assess techniques which various kinds of 
employers couM use to prevent and overcome problrnis 
that reduce the effective utilization of varied types of 
disadvantaged workers. The project will also produce 
materials to guide employers, agencies, and community 
organizations to better understand and use new tech- 
niques and improve the application of established 
methods. 

Contract period: February 1, 1970, through July 30, 
1972. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

1.93 BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 

COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Contract 82'23-70'02 

Dr. Cavin Lceman 

Job Improvement Service Demonstration Project 

The Job Improvement Service (JIS) Demonstration 
Project has just completed its third phase, in which it 
carried out a program to develop, implement, analyze, 
and document methods and techniques of job adjust- 
ment, counseling, and interdisciplinary consulting ser- 
vices to reduce job loss among low-income workers. 

The contractor provided on-the-job counseling and 
consulting services to low-income workers in par- 
ticipating companies. It collected relevant data on em- 
ployees and analyzed the characteristics of workers 
needing counseling and the effects of such counseling 
on job performance and job satisfaction. 

Employees of three selected companies participate! 
These persons were low-income employees who had 
demonstrated the ability to locate jobs by their own 
efforts but who showed evidence of having their job 
productivity impaired by emotional, behavioral, or so- 
cial difficulties. Special attention was given to workers 
for whom loss of job would lead to special hardship for 
the workers and their families. 

A report on the project is now being reviewed to 
determine its suitability for use by employers. 

1.94 JEWISH EMPLOYMENT AND 

VOCATIONAL SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 82-40-69-36 

Work Sample Evaluation Development Project 

This project assisted manpower agencies to develop 
the capability to administer, interpret, and apply the 
results of work sample evaluation. In an earlier project 
(see 1.101), the contractor had developed and tested a 
program of work samples for use with disadvantaged 
applicants for whom traditional paper-and-pencil tests 
are invalid. 

Work samples are job tasks performed in industry 
and commerce, and use production tools and materials. 
They are administered in a simulated industrial setting. 
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They are graded as to the problem solving ability re- 
quired and related occupational areas. The applicant is 
observed and evaluated for his work attitude, accuracy, 
learning, acceptance of authority, expressed prefer- 
ences, and other work related behavior. 

Because the earlier project showed that work sample 
evaluation represented a new tool for improving the 
effectiveness of employment service counseling, it was 
decided in 1969 to expand activities to include work 
sample evaluation centers in 10 additional cities. Pro- 
ject personnel trained Federal, State, and local repre- 
sentatives in techniques of integrating a work sample 
evaluation center in the employment service opera- 
tions, as well as training evaluatois in the methods of 
administering work samples and in the interpretation 
and reporting of results. Employment service counse- 
lors were trained in the use and application of the 
results of work sample evaluation. Counselor training 
has been found to be a key to the success of any work 
sample evaluation program. 

By 1970, the results obtained in the initial experi- 
ment seemed to be corroborated by the experience of 
the centers in the 10 additional cities. Expansion was 
decided for 25 more locations. By March 15, 1971, 46 
centers were operational. 

1.95 THE MENTEC CORPORATION 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contracts 82-05-69-46 and 82-05-70-05 

Operation Pathfinder— Shaping Work Behavior of 
Ex-Offenders and Other Disadvantaged People Using 
Social Reinforcement Techniques 

This project attempted to: (1) Develop, apply, and 
test the effectiveness of methods to improve employer 
skills in dealing with, and at the same time effect desira- 
ble changes in the behavior of, disadvantaged em- 
ployees through "social reinforcement** (SR) tech- 
niques and pre-job behavioral training, particularly in 
the NAB/JOBS system of hirini^ training, and provid- 
ing supportive services; (2) determine whether juvenile 
parolees can be developed to function effectively as 
counselor aids for industry; and (3) collect data and 
measure whether the methods described above increase 
job retention and income and reduce recidivism rates of 
parolees. 

The 237 subjects were divided into a control group 
and four experimental groups, one of which was com- 
posed of disadvantaged adults with SR administered by 
trained supervisors. The remaining three groups were 
composed of juvenile parolees with differing types and 



degrees of SR given them by: (1) Trained supervisors 
and counselors; (2) supervisors only; and (3) counselors 
only. 

It was. found that all experimental groups: (1) Re- 
tained their initial jobs for a longer period of time; (2) 
had a longer period of employment in general; (3) had 
fewer arrests, incarcerations and parole revocations; (4) 
had less absenteeism and tardiness; and (5) had higher 
productivity and quality of work than the control 
group. 

Of the nine counselor aids working in the project, 
four are currently working (three of them as counselors 
for the State), three were rearrested, and two are unem- 
ployed. Three of the nine were discharged from parole 
because of their exemplary behavior and two others 
expect to be discharged shortly for similar reasons. 

The supervisory training seminars in behavior 
modification were found to be useful tools in encourag- 
ing and reinforcing desirable work behaviors of enrol- 
lees. Supervisors were also regulady visited to reinforce 
their use of SR and, when necessary and possible, to 
resolve work problems related to the behaviors of pro- 
ject participants. 

1.96 NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 

DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT 
ALBANY, N Y. 

Contract 82-34-69-45 

Project SPRUCE (Special Program of Rehabilitation 
for Unemployment Compensation Exhaustees) 

The New York State Depai-^ment of Labor, through 
the Buffalo employment office, sought to develop new 
techniques for: (1) Early identification of unemploy- 
ment insurance (UI) recipients who are likely to remain 
on UI rolls until exhaustion of benefits; (2) determining 
what types of individualized, rehabilitative services 
(such as counseling, testing, training, or relocation) will 
best help develop reemployment for those UI recipi- 
ents; and (3) determining whether extra-payment in- 
centives will motivate them to stick with their rehabili- 
tation plan. 

The project worked with experimental and control 
groups of UI claimants who reached their 1 3th week of 
unemployment benefits and did not have definite pros- 
pects of employment. 

Preliminary Pndings show a demonstrated improve- 
ment of 9 to 10 percentage points in the post-SPRUCE 
employment rate. At the end of the 3-week followup 
interval (from initiation of SPRUCE services), 47 per- 
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cent of the experimental group were employed, com- 
pared with 38 percent of the control group. At the 6 
months' followup, the results improved to 55 percent 
for the experimentals and 45 percent for the controls. 

A fmal report on the project, as well as a manual for 
adoption by other ES ofTices, is being prepared and is 
expected to be ready in December 1972. It is hoped that 
the findings will be useful in shaping proposed Federal 
legislation to have the unemployment insurance system 
function as a reemployment-development system as 
well as a payment agency. 



REPORTS 

1.97 

Beth Israel Hospital Community Service Program — 
Cavin Leeman, No. 82-23-70-02. 

Job Improvement Service Demonstration Project 
MA/ORD (Forthcoming). 

1.98 

California, University of, Berkeley— Margaret Thal- 
Larsen, Gordon Cavana, and John Dana, No. 8 1- 
05-68-43. 

Placement and Counseling in a Changing Labor Mar- 
ket: Public and Private Employment Agencies and 
Schools 

NTIS— PB 197271. 
1^ 

Drake University Pre-Retirement Planning Cen- 
ter—No. 82-17-67-57. 

Pre-Retirement Planning Center, Annual Report, Sep- 
tember 1, 1968 to August 31, 1969 

NTIS— PB 199526. 
1.100 

Educational Testing Service— Norman E. Freeberg 
and Richard R. Reilly, No. 41-9-005-32. 

Development of Guidance Measures for Youth-Work 
Training Program Enrollees, Phase I: Measurement of 
Program Objectives and the Development of Criteria 

NTIS— PB 202807. 



1.101 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service— No. 82- 
40-67-40. 

1 . Work Samples: Signposts on the Road to Occupa- 
tional Choice (Real Job Tasks to Assess Potential of the 
Disadvantaged) 

NTIS— PB 201966. 

No. 82-40-69-36 

2. Final Report— Work Sample Evaluation Develop- 
ment Project 

NTIS— PB 210244. 
1.102 

JOBS NOW— No. 82-15-68-08. 

1. Coaching in a Manpower Project 
NTI5J— PB 204301. 

2. JOBS NO W— Final Report for Phase I, Second Year 
(Hire Now, Train Later Program Emphasizing Orien- 
tation, Coaching, and Employer Involvement) 

NTIS— PB 199436. 
1.103 

Mentec Corporation— No. 82-05-70-05. 

1. How to Maintain a Social Reinforcement Program 
NTIS— PB 209294. 

2. How to Train Supervisors in Behavior Modification 
NTIS— PB 209296. 

3. Job Behavioral Analysis Manual 
NTIS— PB 209295. 

4. Operation Pathfinder— Shaping Work Behavior of 
Ex-ofTenders and Other Disadvantaged People Using 
Social Reinforcement Techniques 

NTIS— PB 20f/293. 

5. Supervisory Workbook in Behavior Modification 
NTIS— PB 209297. 

1.104 

Michigan, The University of— No. 82-24-68-20. 

Job Development for the Hard-To-Employ 

NTIS-PB 202461; MA— MDTA Experimental and 
Demonstration Findings No. 4. 
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1.105 

National Capital Area Child Day Care Association, 
Inc.— No. 82-09-68-43. 

Evaluation of Employer Sponsored Child Day Care 
Center for Children of Department of Labor Em- 
ployees, by A. L. Nellum and Associates 

MA/ORD. 
1.106 

Nellum and Associates, A. L. — No. 92-09-70-05. 
An Experiment in Employer Sponsored Day Care 
NTIS— PB 198985. 

1.107 

New York State Department of Labor, Division of Em- 
ployment— No. 82-34-69-45. 

Project SPRUCE (Special Program of Rehabilitation 
for Unemployment Compensation Exhaustees) 

MA/ORD (Forthcoming). 
1.108 

Rehabilitation Center, Inc., The— No. 82-16-66-42. 

Building Better Lives, A Program for the Utilization of 
the Evansville Rehabilitation Center for Manpower 
Training— Phase I and II 

NTIS— PB 199087. 
1.109 

Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, Inc.— No. 
82-09-69-32. 

A Study of the Feasibility of Predicting Job Tenure 
Among Employment Service Applicants Through the 
Use of Biographical Information 

NTIS— PB 202200. 
1.110 

Wayne State University— Reuben M. Baron and Ahn 
R. Bass, No. 81-24-66-04. 

The Role of Social Reinforcement Parameters in Im- 
proving Trainee Task Performance and Self-Image 

NTIS— PB 187700; MA— Manpower Research Study 
Summary, 1970. 



1.111 

Wayne State University— Hjalmar Rosen, Gerald 
Cooke, and Lynn B. Anderson, No. 81-24-68-35. 

On-the-Job Orientation of Unemployed Negro Skill 
Center Trainees and Their Supervisors 

NTIS— PB 192568. 

• See also projects 1.204, 3.3, 3.15, 3.47, 3.50, 
3.71, 3.76 to 3.78, 3.98, 3.100, 3.102, 4.77, 4.83, 
5.67, 5.110, 6.92, 6.138, 6.144 
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ONGOING PROJECTS 

1.112 MISSISSIPPI SYSTEMATIC TRAINING 
AND REDEVELOPMENT (STAR) 
PROJECT 
JACKSON, MISS. 

Contracts 87-26-66-09 and 82-26-70-12 

Labor Mobility Project 

This project is developing operational guidelines for 
mobility assistance from its experience in under- 
developed rural areas and rural areas serviced by a 
Concentrated Employment Program (CEP). 

The project is operating in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee, relocating unemployed and underem- 
ployed workers from areas of high unemployment to 
areas of relatively low unemploymCiU when jobs are 
available. It integrates its mobility assistance system 
with the Arkansas rural CEP. 

Preliminary findings: An earlier project found that 
stable relocations could not be achieved without coun> 
seling, often with the whole family, and that premove 
services can increase the ""success" rate considerably. 
The project experimented with three different staffing 
patterns and found that a flexible staff, able to move 
from recruitment in the labor-surplus area to counsel* 
ing and job development in the labor-shortage area, is 
a most effective allocation of personnel. The project has 
also learned that family instability is a crucial factor in 
unsuccessful relocations, and the contractor is develop- 
ing ways of assessing this quality before long-distance 
moves are undertaken. 

The contractor is conducting followup research on 
subsequent experience of workers helped to relocate in 
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prior years. This research should yield information 
which can be used for developing appropriate guide- 
lines for implementing relocation services as a part of 
comprehensive manpower programs. 

Contract periods: June 27, 1966, through February 
28, 1970, and March 1, 1970, through August 31, 1972, 
respectively. 

1.113 NORTH CAROUNA MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 

Contract Hl-SJ-JUOi 

Labor Mobility Project 

This project conducts mobility assistance in high 
unemployment rural counties for moves to selected la- 
bor-shortage areas in North Carolina, but with more 
focus on enrollees in specific manpower programs than 
on general recruitment. The project staff will aid the 
Manpower Administration in developing a manual to 
guide the anticipated future mobility assistance services 
of the Labor Department. The contractor is to provide 
preparatory training and technical assistance to other 
organizations which may be given responsibility for 
providing mobility services. The contractor is conduct- 
ing followup research on subsequent experience of 
workers helped to relocate in prior years. 

A report "Approaches to Relocation, North 
Carolina Mobility Project, 1970^71" summarizes what 
has beei) learned about such matters as attempted link- 
age with training programs, recruitment techniques, 
job development and placement, and supportive ser- 
vices. 

Contract period: October 1, 1970, through January 
31. 1973. 

1.114 NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 

Contract 82-24'70'13 

Northern Michigan University's Labor Mobility 
Project 

The project is developing and providing relocation 
assistance in Michigan and Wisconsin for unemployed 
and underemployed workers, including trainees from 
CEP, WIN, and MDTA programs, in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin and the Michigan employment service 
systems. The contractor is also conducting foUowup 
research on subsequent experience of workers helped to 
relocate in prior years and developing appropriate 



guidelines for implementing relocation services as a 
part of comprehensive manpower programs. 

Contract period: March 1, 1970, through Januar>' 
31, 1973. 

1.115 U5. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82-46-69-22 

Texas Migrant Demonstration Project 

This r.ojcct attempted to: (1) Determine the feasibil- 
ity of ai. interstate, multi-agency network of manpower 
and related services in overcoming the problems faced 
by migrant workers and their families based in South 
Texas; and (2) develop specific experience within the 
State Employment Service's Rural Manpower Service 
as a means of increasing its capability to help solve the 
employability problems of migrant workers and their 
families. 

The project was operated by ES agencies in Texas 
and nine Northern States, with the guidance of the 
Rural Manpower Service. During the first 2 years, the 
project explored new manpower service techniques and 
suggested ways in which the ES and other government 
agencies might coordinate their resources and activities 
to help satisfy the unmet needs of migrant workers and 
their families. 

Recognizing that emphasib would have to be placed 
on individualized year-round service to migrants, par- 
ticularly those who cross State lines, the project con- 
centrated its attention on instituting procedures for the 
development and use of bilingual outreach interview- 
ers; the coordinating of manpower-related supportive 
services available through other public and private 
agencies at Federal, State, and local levels; and the use 
of grants and a revolving loan fund for migrants. 

During the project's third year, demonstration funds 
were used only to support those project activities 
which, because of statutory or other limitations, a State 
would otherwise be prohibited from continuing. This 
"transition" phase helped permit participating States to 
complete their assumption of the planning, financing, 
and administering of manpower services to migrants. 

No additional demonstration funds are bdng used 
during the final 2 years. The contract will remam open 
in order to permit a fuller trial of the operation of a loan 
and grant fund for project migrants in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. During this final period, the ES will 
analyze and assess the workings, usefulness, and ad- 
ministrative efficiency of two financial-assist systems: a 
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revolving loan fund and a straight grants system— both 
intended to assist migrants in the out-settlement proc- 
ess. 

Contract period: June 1, 1969, through February 28, 
1974. 

1J16 UJS. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
U^. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82'lh72'06 

Migrant Resettlement Assistance 

As a projection from earlier efforts, most notably the 
Texas Migrant Demonstration Project (see 1.1 IS), the 
objective of this project is to determine the degree of 
significance that financial assistance has as a tool in the 
process of successful migrant outsettlement. 

Research and development funds are being provided, 
primarily as grants, to meet relocation and emergency 
needs of migrant families enrolled in six Mobility 
Fadliutor Unit (MFU) projects, which are funded by 
USES as part of the Rural Manpower Servicers com- 
prehensive migrant manpower program. The MFU 
program model provides for extensive manpower ser- 
vices, with emphasis on language trair'jig, prevoca- 
tional and vocational training for migrants who are 
presently moving within the migrant stream. The six 
projects are being conducted in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Colorado, and Utah. 

Contract period: September 30, 1971, through Octo- 
ber 31, 1972. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

1.117 AST ASSOaATES» INC 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 82-23'70'l6 

Assessment of Experimental and Demonstration 
Interstate Program for South Texas Migrant Workers 

The contractor assessed the Texas Migrant Demon- 
stration Project (see 1.1 P) which was conducted over 
a 3-year period beginning in 1969 by the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service and its employment service agency affilt- 
atcs in Texas and nine Northern States (Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin). The Abt assessment was in- 
tended to serve as a guide to whether and how elements 



of the demonstration project might be developed and 
refined for incorporation into regular employment ser- 
vice operations. 

The overall objectives of the demonstration project 
itself were to: (1) Determine the feasibility of an inter- 
state, multi-agency network of manpower and related 
services in overcoming problems faced by migrant 
workers and their families home-based in South Texas; 
and (2) develop specific experience within the State 
employment services as a means of increasing their 
capability to help solve the employability problems of 
migrant workers and their families. 

Recognizing that emphasis would have to be placed 
on the notion of individualized year-round service to 
migrants, particularly those who cross SUte lines, the 
project concentrated attention on instituting proce- 
dures for the development and use of bilingual outreach 
interviewers; the coordinating of manpower-related 
supportive services available through other public 
agencies at Federal, State, and local levels; and the use 
of grants and a revolving loan fund for migrants. 

In its assessment, Abt looked at a variety of elements 
making up the demonstration, including relocation ef- 
forts, use of loan and grant funds, adult basic education 
programs, vocational skills training, counseling, job 
development, supportive services, interstate communi- 
cations, administrative procedures, and efforts by re- 
spective State agencies to sustain migrant service pro- 
grams. 

The 3-volume report on the assessment indicates that 
in three of the 10 States, the demonstratioA resulted in 
the continuation of a migrant services program wit^!n 
the State employment service beyond the demonstra- 
tion period. Several of the States were successful in 
relocating migrant families in training and jobs outside 
the migrant stream. Migrant demonstration program 
participants received significantly greater numbers of 
services than did a sample of migrant nonparticipants. 

It further found that the most successful individual 
State projects were those which had the following in 
common: (1) Support for the project by high level ES 
officials; (2) capable and qualified project directors who 
aggressively pursued the objectives of the demonstra- 
tion; and (3) outreach staffs with requisite skills such 
as bilingualism who were hired only to perform th: 
outreach function. Abt concluded that these three ele- 
ments are required for any successful migrant services 
program conducted by the ES. It also concluded that, 
in general, grants were more acceptable than loans, and 
administratively an easier way of helping migrants 
meet emergency financial needs. 
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As the demonstration project came to a close at the 
end of its third year, the Manpower Administration 
issued operational guidelines for the establishment of 
what has now become the National Migrant Worker 
Program, administered through the Rural Manpower 
Service of the U.S. Employment Service. 

REPORTS 

L118 

Abt Associates, Inc.— No. 82-23-70.16. 

1. An Assessment of the Experimental and Demonstra- 
tion Interstate Program of South Texas Migrants 

NTIS-PB 199487. 

2. Vol. 1: Final Report 
NTIS-PB 204550. 

3. Vol. 2: Summary 
NTIS— PB 204551. 

4. Vol. 3: Appendixes 
NTIS-PB 204552. 

5. The Texas Assessment 
NTIS--PB 211190. 

1.119 

Qty of Hartford, Department of Public Welfare— No. 
874)7.66-14. 

Hartford Labor Mobility Demonst. :ion Project 
NTIS— PB 199403. 

1.120 

Illinois JOBS— No. 87-15-66-04. 

The Chicago JOBS Ubor Mobility Demonstration 
Project 

NTIS— PB 199767. 
1.121 

Iowa Employment Security Commission— No. 87-17- 
67-02. 

Iowa Labor Mobility Demonstration Project 
NT;S— PB 199445. 



1.122 

Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, Inc.— No. 87-25- 
66-13. 

1. The Relocation of the Hard Core Unemployed, 
Phase I 

NTIS— PB 199520. 

2. Rehabilitating and Relocating the Hard Core Unem^ 
ployed. Phase II 

NTIS— PB 199501. 
1.123 

Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, Inc.— No. 87-25- 
69-02. 

An Out-Migration System for the Unemployed 
NTIS— PB 199506. 

L124 

Mississippi Systematic Training and Redevelopment 

(STAR) Project— No. 87-26-66-09. 
Mississippi Labor Mobility Demonstration Project 
NTIS— PB 199755. 

1.125 

Montana State Employment Service, Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of Montana — No. 
1101. 

Montana Labor Mobility Project 
NTIS— PB 199439. 

L126 

North Carolina Manpower Development Corpora- 
tion—No. 87-35-68-06. 

1. North Carolina Manpower Development Corpora- 
tion Mobility Project 

NTIS— PB 208509. 

2. North CaroUna Mobility Project — Supplementary 
Report 

NTIS— PB 199522. 
No. 82-37-71-04 

Approaches to Relocation: N.C Mobility Project 
1970-71 

NTIS— PB 211218. 
1.127 

Shelley and Company, Inc., E. F.— No. 87-34-69-01. 
Worker Relocation: A Review of U.S. Department of 
Labor Mobility Demonstration Projects 
NTIS— PB 199499. 
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1.128 

Washington State Employment Security Department- 
—No. 1182. 

Washington Labor Mobility Demonstration Project 
NTIS— PB 199491. 

• See also projects 1.164, 4.4, 4.8. 
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ONGOING PROJECTS 

U29 COUNQL ON HOTEL, RESTAURANT 
AND INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Grant 92-ll'72-25 
Richard A/. Landmark 

Research Demonstration Program for Training and 
Career Ladder Development for Housekeepers in the 
Lodging and Public Health Industries 

This study will: (1) Test whether an industry associa- 
tion, by bringing together government, management, 
labor, and educational institutions, can stimulate adop- 
tion of a model training and career ladder system for 
promoting workers to professional positions as 
housekeepers in the lodging and public health indus- 
tries; and (2) determine the extent to which the model 
system enables workers to progress from entry-level 
jobs to the top position of executive housekeeper. 

Hospitals and hotels in the Denver area will cooper- 
ate in establishing the training and education compo- 
nents of the model system. The impact of the model will 
be tested by comparing an experimental group of 50 
trainees selected mainly from minority and older work- 
ers with interest and potential, and including at least 10 
domestic workers, with a control group. 

Grant period: June 1, 1972, through November 30, 
1973. 

1.130 HUMANIC DESIGNS CORPORATION 
MANHASSET, N.Y. 

Contract 82'34'70-04 

Mobility Models and Upgrading Programs in the 
Industrial Setting 



This project is testing different approaches to organ- 
izing and implementing multistep upward mobility 
programs for underemployed and entry level workers 
through: (1) Development of potential modifications to 
existing upward mobility structures and processes; (2) 
experimentation with short-term high-impact training 
programs; (3) technical guidance to organizations in 
methods of systematically providing for the mobility of 
low-skill workers; (4) working in conjunction with a 
government agenc; directed toward achieving racial 
and ethnic parity among groups represented in organi- 
zations* internal labor market, such parity to reflect the 
racial and ethnic composition of the organizations* ex- 
ternal labor market; (5) technical guidance to a trade 
association— The National Restaurant Association (sec 
1.133) — in developing and implementing worker mo- 
bility programs within three segments of the associa- 
tion's industrial base; and (6) analyzing the findings 
derived from such experimental and demonstration 
programs. 

In an earlier phase of the contract, the contractor 
helped to develop a manpower laboratory within the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company (see 2.- 
35) and designed program objectives and research in- 
struments for this manpower lab. The contractor also 
provided technical support for Project Upgrade, a pro- 
gram of the Model Cities manpower and economic 
development ofTort in Columbus, Ohio, to train staff in 
marketing and design of upgrading programs. 

The contractor conducted an analytic study of the 
long-term impact of High Intensity Training (HIT), a 
technique developed and managed during a previous 
contract period. Technical support was provided for 
design, implementation, and analysis of Advanced 
High Intensity Training, a process marketed by Skill 
Upgrading in Cleveland (see 1.142). 

The contractor built on earlier activities as systems 
manager for a three-city upgrading project for the de- 
sign, marketing, and management of worker mobility 
programs. 

In the current phase of the contract work, the con- 
tractor is engaged in data collection and analysis within 
three operating situations— The National Restaurant 
Association (see 1.133), Chrysler Corporation, and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— in or- 
der to: (1) Describe employers' present upward mobil- 
ity policies aid practices; (2) develop strategies for ob- 
taining organizations' agreement to experiment with 
mobility programs; (3) design, implement, and evaluate 
employee mobility processes within the organization; 
and (4"^ develop approaches for transferring techniques 
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for enhancing upward mobility generated at the re- 
search sites to other units within the best companies 
and to other organizations. 

A major anticipated outcome of the present effort is 
the development of a set of guidelines for implementing 
upward mobility programs in the industrial setting. 

Preliminary findings: In the field of worker mobility, 
the study has found the following: (1) Where skills 
shortages are not affecting organizations* productivity 
(as in the current economic slowdown), employers are 
not generally receptive to employee mobifily programs; 
(2) the costs of turnover are insufficient inducement for 
employers to initiate upward mobility programs; (3) 
the concept of *'human capital investment" has not 
been widely accepted by employers; (4) outside inter- 
vention, from an agency such as the Equal Employ- 
mcnt Oppojtunity Commission, can act as a caulyst 
and induce employers to initiate upward mobility pro- 
cesses; (5) implementation of High Intensity Training 
(during an earlier phase of funding by the Department 
of Labor) resulted in in-house training capabilities re- 
maining in 25 percent of the employing organizations 
where HIT had been initiated: (6) HIT prcdwccd for 
the enrolled workers the agreed-upon wage increases 
following training but did not generally result in fur- 
ther upward mobility for them. 

The project has produced three major reports: (I) A 
Handbook for Upgrading Low-Skill Workers is a series 
of guidelines for design and implementation of an in- 
plant worker upgrading program. The handbook out- 
lines organizational needs, analysis procedures, and a 
job task and requirements analysis methodology appro- 
priate for determining training curriculum needs, with 
the forms for recording necessary information. Recom- 
mendations for structuring curricula, both format and 
content, are made. (2) Upward Mobility for the Un- 
deremployed Worker (Issues and Problems Series/- 
Manpower and Mobility) reports on the proceedings of 
two seminars sponsored by the contractor on the theme 
of upward mobility processes. (3) Follow-up Analytic 
Study of a Three-City Upgrading Program is an account 
of the contractor's analytic study of the long-range 
impact upon trained workers and their employing or- 
ganizations of the High Intensity Training progranis 
conducted in Baltimore, Cleveland, and Newark dur- 
ing 1968-^9. 

Contract period: September 1, 1969, through yVugust 
31, 1972. 



1J31 INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-34-69-44 

Training ncentive Payments Program (TIPP) 

This project is exploring the feasibility of using in- 
centive payments to private employers for upgrading 
low-income employees in a largely self-administered 
program. 

This study was preceded by a pilot activity to deter- 
mine employer reaction and necessary administrative 
practices. The project makes an incentive payment to 
a company if, on a scheduled basis, the company raises 
the earnings of the employee. The presumption is that 
the company will provide training and supportive ser- 
vices for the employee to move up the income scale. 
The incentive payment to it is in recognition of the 
costs in undertaking such training and services. The 
project is gathering data from participating firms on 
the extent, nature, and effects of upgrading occurring 
under the program. 

Contract period: June 16, 1969, through October 31, 
1974. 



1.132 NATIONAL COMMnTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-34-70-29 

Demonstration to Develop Alternative Qualifications 
and Credentials for Upgrading Paraprofessionals 

With the assistance of employers, educational insti- 
tutions, appropriate unions, and professional societies, 
this project is developing and testing innovative models 
of upward mobility for paraprofessionals in five human 
service occupations. Specifically, the project is develop- 
ing changes in qualifications and accreditation pro- 
cesses alternative to the ones required by most employ- 
ers. Key features of the models are: (1) Credentials are 
based on a thorough analysis of job relevant knowledge 
and skills; (2) the employer fully collaborates with an 
academic institution to determine training and cur- 
riculum content; and (3) academic credit is given for 
past work experience, on-the-job training, and critical 
life experience. This is a followup study of findings 
from a previous project (see 1.158) whose report issued 
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as MDTA Experimental and Demonstration Findings 
No. 8. 

Contract period: July 1, lv70, through November 
1973. 

1.133 NATIONAL RESTAURANT 

ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO. ILL. 

Contract 82-l7-7hl9 

Development of Mobility Models and Upgrading 
Programs for the Food Service Industry 

This project builds on a recent research study by the 
School of Hotel Administration, Cornell University, 
carried out with the cooperation of the National Res- 
Uurant Association (see 1.149). Its objectives are to: (1) 
Develop, install, and measure the impact of new up- 
ward mobility systems for nonmanagement workers 
(such as kitchen staff, waitresses, and busboys) in four 
major segments of the food service industry (institu- 
tional feeding, hotel food service, commercial restau- 
rants, and airiine food service); and (2) determine 
whether and how a trade association can effectively 
provide guidance in job structuring and upgrade train- 
ing to employers in the industry. 

The contractor will rely on three universities— Cor- 
nell, Denver, and Michigan State--to analyze the tech- 
niques used, including an assessment of the strengths 
and weaknesses of each. The project will also utilize 
technical assistance from the Humanic Designs Corpo- 
ration, provided under a separate contract (see 1.130). 

Contract period: April 15, 1971, through April 15, 
1974. 

1.134 NEW CAREERS SYSTEMS INSTITUTE, 

INC 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 
Contract 82-34-69-41 

Development of Upgrade Models in Private Industry 

This project, now in its third phase, has been deve- 
loping, implementing and testing the effectiveness of 
new methods of adapting jobs and job progression sys- 
tems in industry to facilitare the promotion of em- 
ployees whose opportunities for upward mobility 
would otherwise be limited. The new models are also 
being assessed in terms of their potential to increase 
employers* effectiveness in managing internal labor 
market problems. 



During the initial phase, New C:arecr5 Systems Insti- 
tute, Inc. (NCSI) designed and installed an upgrading 
program in a small company which manufactures plas- 
tic print materials. NCSI did job-task analysis and 
developed a diagonal/vertical career ladder system tied 
to on-the-job skills training, off-the-job basic education 
(including courses for the general education diploma), 
and other supportive services. 

In the current phase, NCSI is working with four 
large companies which differ from each other and from 
the phase I company in type of production and organi- 
zation of work, but which are similar in that the work 
site divisions are characterized by comparatively flat 
occupational structures. 

During phase II, NCSI reached agreements with all 
four companies to explore a variety of upgrading issues 
within each, presented to each company individual 
work plans based on the feasibility studies, and began 
development of materials related to the provision of 
employee skills training and supervisory training, to job 
restructuring, and/or to the development of new job 
ladders. 

During phase III, NCSI will implement at all four 
sites one or more of the basic upgrade models deve- 
loped during phase II. Each company is making availa- 
ble corporate or operating personnel to work with 
NCSI staff to provide continuity in the implementation 
and institutionalization of the respective upgrade sys- 
tem. Each has agreed to provide paid release time for 
training where training is part of the system and to 
upgrade those employees who successfully participate 
in the upgrade program, at what amounts to a 10-20 
percent wage increase. All companies have agreed to 
and are interested in the measurement of the impact of 
these efforts on employee performance, turnover, and 
other indicators. 

Contract period: May 12, 1969, through April 30, 
1973. 

1.135 THE OTY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contract 82-34-69-34 

Health Services Mobility Study 

This project, funded jointly by the OflTice of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Department of Labor, will 
determine methods oi facilitating both the horizontal 
and vertical job mobility of health service workers. The 
project involves: (1) Perfecting a methodology of job 
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analysis thai will lend itself to job design, curricwium 
design, pcrfcrmance appraisal, and selection of career 
pathways; and (2) assisting in the application of ihc 
techniques perfected in a health service center The 
contractor has designed and is toting a method to 
measure the dimensions of skills and knowledges re- 
quired on various health service jobs. The contractor 
will implement the method of job analysis developed in 
one health service setting. 

Preliminary findings: Changes in New Yoric's 
municipal hospitals to permit more efficient use of 
health manpower were proposed by Eleanor G. Gilpa- 
trick and Paul Corliss in The Occupational Structure 
of New York City Municipal Hospitals. Another report 
rec*.pitulates the work done on this project through 
March 1972. It tells the background of the project, 
details the research progress, explains the task-analysis 
method, and describes the numerous reports produced 
by the project. It also outlines the work planned for the 
duration of the project. 

Contract period: March 1, 1969, through March 31, 
1973. 

1.130 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON. fLL. 

Grant 92-17^71-02 

Dr Samuel /. Doctors, Graduate School of 
Management 

Enhancement of Worker Mobility and Job 
Opportunity 

The grantee is conducting an intensive analysis of 
three companies which have planned upward mobility 
systems, including at least one that is introducing new 
internal mobility practices. The analysis is desigr^cd to 
examine how the mobility systems function, why they 
were designed as they were, reasons for limitation* on 
their operations, and other factors that arc 'elevant to 
understanding the barriers to broad internal mobilivy 
programs. 

The grantee is to use the findings as the basis for 
seminars for the companies with which it works, other 
selected companies, and selected academic, personnel to 
develop a final paper on: (1) Conclusions which appear 
to have some applicability to certain types of compa- 
nies; and (2) specifications for types of new efTc that 
the companies in the seminar might be willing to in- 
troduce to test specific approaches. 

Completion is scheduled for /viigust lf^2. 



1.137 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Grt>nt 92-42-72-26 

Dr. Herbert /?. Sorthrup, ne Wharton School of 
Finance and Comn^rcc 

In-Plant Upgrading and Mobility Patterns 

This project will: (l)Cor.duct case studio of in-plant 
upgrading and mobt?uy patterns ir. different industries; 

(2) describe rr.obslity paths of for-mcn and supervisors: 

(3) determine the extent to which promotions arc based 
on objective, quantifiable criteria; and (4) constn^ct a 
model that explains a typical mobility path. Comptiiy 
pcrfonnc! policy statements will be examined tv/ deter- 
mine whether upgrading policy is clearly articuku^d 
and what impact it has on the promotion process. Tlic 
grantee will also assess infor -tion frcm personnel re- 
cords to discern whether chAfactcrisiics ^ upgraded 
workers change over time. Multip le regression and 
other basic stati^Uca! applications will be used to deve- 
lop a mobility model. Several plants in different ndus- 
tries will be selected to reflect various ?vpcs of seniority 
structures. Interviews will be conducted with plant 
managers, foremen, employees, and others with knowl- 
edge of upgrading and promotion derisions. 

Grane period: June 13, 1972. through December 31, 

1.138 E. F. SHELLEY AND COMFANY, INC 
NEW YORK, N.^. 

Contract 82-36-7! -49 

Utilization Project to Assist thf Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services fOBES) in an Upgrading 
Program 

'' Sis project is: (J) Exploring and dcmon«?r;cm5 the 
usefulness of providing assistance tt. the OBES in the 
developnient of its proposed upgrading prcgran^ ^ 
(2) docuL iting this bdlizction cff-^rt by prociuc^ng 
reports, manuals, guidelines, and ctl ;r ruteriais which 
could be ^ in developing other cmploymei»t service 
programs. 

To aid the OBES in its upgrading project, the cca- 
tractor prepared a brochure, Upgrading Your Work- 
force. A Key to Productivity, which summarizes the 
findings of :*?e contractor's earlier study (see 1.166). 
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The brochure is being field tested in Ohio and other 
selected ES offices. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through January 31, 
1973. 



1.139 SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82'lU7l'2b 
Farm Job Ladder Project 

This project is exploring: (1) The potential for deve- 
loping alternate model systems for job structuring and 
related training and upgrading on large farms undergo- 
ing change in mechanization levels; and (2) the feasibil- 
ity of involving farm operators in the testing and deve- 
lopment of new methods for improving farm 
manpower management. With the cooperation of an 
advisory committee of agricultural economists, agricul- 
tural engineers, practicing farmers, and farm organiza- 
tion leaders, the contractor is analyzing the manpower 
management systems of four or five large California 
farms and designing practical job progression models, 
indicating related training and upgrading sequences. 

During the first 8-month phase, the project secured 
the participation of four farms selected to involve: (1) 
Several difTerent major crop areas; and (2) farms repre- 
senting employment periods ranging from seasonal to 
full-time year-round. It was then able to identify and to 
carry out detailed task analyses of nearly all farm ac- 
tivities. Additional technical advice was provided by 
the Los Angeles Occupational Analysis Field Center 
which endorsed the project's task identification me- 
thodology.. 

In a second 8-month phase, the contractor has been 
observing, identifying, and analyzing the farm activities 
that take place during the spring and summer months 
and is incorporating these data into the design of alter- 
nate job ladder models and training sequences appro- 
priate to them. After discussion with its advisory com- 
mittee, the project will pre^nt the models, along with 
recommendations for a training program for farm 
supervisors, to farm managers for their consideration. 

Contract period: May 15, 1971, through November 
15, 1972. 

M40 UNITED STATES RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 



Contract 82-34'70'31 

Job Advancement Training Program: Training the 
Worker During Pen of Layoff 

This project seeks to determine whether and how 
constructive use can be made of cyclical and/or sea- 
sonal layofT time through training which leads to in- 
creased performance and employability of workers and 
the general improvement of work force capability. The 
project will also pertain whether it is practical to 
build a system for such training which would have 
general community acceptance and become an ongoing 
institution with employer, employee, and labor union 
support. The interim findings of this project arc in- 
cluded in a report entitled: "The First Year: Training 
the Laid Off Worker." 

The contractor is to provide training, support, place- 
ment, and followup services as needed to recently laid- 
off unskilled and semi-skilled workers and to attempt 
to develop an industrial-business-labor network in 
which the use of layoff time for training becomes a 
community norm. 

Contract period: July 1, 1970, through June 30, 
1973. 



1.141 STATE OF VERMONT DEPARTMENT 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
MONTPELIER, VT. 

Contract 82-48-70-30 

Special Work Projects for the Unemployed and 
Upgrading for the Working Poor 

This project is exploring the feasibility and value of 
alternative approaches and procedures for conducting 
special work projects (such as "public service employ- 
ment") for the unemployed and upgrading training for 
the working poor. It will help develop guidelines and 
other knowledge required to facilitate and make more 
effective national implementation and rapid expansion 
of such manpower training aimed at enhancing the 
employability of heads (and other members) of low- 
income families (particularly those who meet the eligi- 
bility requirements of proposed welfare reform legisla- 
tion). 

The contractor is establishing special work project 
slots with nonprofit employers and upgrading training 
opportunities with private sector employers and is re- 
cruiting project enrollees from among WIN and other 
applicants at the five district employment service of- 
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fices in Vermont. Supportive services (such as child day 
care, health aid, rehabilitation assistance, or social ser- 
vices) are provided to project enrollees by Vermont's 
Human Resources Agency and State Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Contract period: June 30, 1970, through June 30, 
1973. 



COMPLhTED PROJECTS 



1.142 CLEVELAND— OFPICE OF THE 
MAYOR 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Contract 82'37-70-32 

Advanced High Intensity Training 

From July 1970 through October '971, Skill Up- 
grading in Cleveland, under the sponsorship of the Of- 
fice of the Mayor, conducted the Advanced High In- 
tensity Training (AHIT) project which provided 
in-depth interventions with client companies to up- 
grade underemployed workers. The project built upon 
earlier experience with High Intensity Training (HIT) 
(see 1.169), a brief in-plant training for one-step up- 
grading of entry level workers. In contrast, AHIT was 
to determine whether and how a steeper upgrading to 
fill skilled and supervisory positions might be accom- 
plished. 

The AHIT process included these core elements: Cli- 
ent contact analysis of workforce problems and train- 
ing needs, program design, curriculum development, 
trainee selection, and training. 

The report shows that the project did not achieve the 
planned-for results. The major conclusions were: Fed- 
erally-funded upgrading projects can have a beneficial 
impact on the working conditions and eflForts for em- 
ployee upgrading in the private sector. But most com- 
panies are unable or unwilling to use the serv ices of an 
outside change agent that proposes to intervene in the 
company's internal functioning. Furthermore, the rela- 
tively few firms which comprise the upgrading market 
can accommodate only a degree of organizational 
change, modest pay increases, and small increments in 
responsibility for the employees who participate in up- 
grade training. The report also outlines in some detail 
the necessary ingradients of a successful upgrading pro- 
ject. 



1.143 THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Grant 92-22-69-24 

Rodney Reilly, John F. Kennedy Institute 

Development of Guides for a New Model New 
Careers Program 

This grant explored the potential and value of deve- 
loping guides for a new model "New Careers" program 
in the health field. 

A program analyst supervised the development, 
coordination, and a sessment of a unique New Careers 
program in the health field for disadvantaged persons 
and prepared the guides and other "how-to-do-it" 
materials (such as trainers* manual, trainees' manual, 
and program handbook) which can be used to duplicate 
the model. 

A final report on the project is expected in the fall 
of 1972. 

1.144 METROPOLITAN CLEVELAND JOBS 

COUNOL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Contract 82-39-72-10 

Theodore D. Small 

Upgrading: Three Years* Experience in Cleveland 

This report provides analyses and perspectives on the 
experience of Skill Upgrading in Cleveland (SUIC), an 
experimental and demonstration project conducted for 
the past 3 years. 

Topics covered include: The agency's development 
of a unique upgrading technique. Advanced High In- 
tensity Training (AHIT); a comparison of the methods 
and results of AHIT and HIT (High Intensity Train- 
ing); developing upgrading programs with employers 
and training methods, as well as the role of the City of 
Cleveland as sponsor.^ Appendixes include a sample 
upgrading training proposal and a sample training cur- 
riculum outline. 

The reporter concludes that AHIT was an effective, 
although expensive, mechanism for raising low-skilled 
workers out of the "working poor** category. Recom- 
mendations are made for the formulation of future up- 
grading policy. 
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1.145 MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82'34'66'25 and 82'34'69'I8 

New Occupations Demonstration Project 

This project was originally jointly funded by the De- 
partment of Labor and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in 1966, about a year before the enactment of the 
New Careers Amendments to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. Project staff worked with city hospitals and 
private medical centers to restructure the local delivery 
systems for health services while opening up new career 
opportunities in the health field to disadvantaged 
adults. Several new entry-level jobs in municipal clinics 
and hospitals were created (e.g., social health techni- 
cian and psychiatric health technician), and the project 
also developed a training model for preparing disad- 
vantaged adults for employment at these jobs. 

The purposes of the second phase of contract work, 
begun in 1969, were to: (1) Conduct training for and 
institutionalize the new occupations in the health ser- 
vices community; (2) develop upgrading avenues for 
the new health technicians at local colleges and at the 
institutions where they were employed; and (3) test the 
transferability of methods used in the health programs 
to other industry sectors. 

The second work phase was separated into two com- 
ponents — the New Health Occupations Program 
(NHOP) and the Gateway Project. The NHOP went 
on to assess the impact of the program's various efforts 
to train and place disadvantaged adults in new health 
occupations, including blood bank technician. (OEO 
. paid staff and administrative costs for this component 
and the Manpower Administration paid most of the 
training allowance costs.) The Gateway Project, which 
explored the potential for influencing and guiding em- 
ployer and union policies affecting the development 
and use of manpower particularly in skill shortage in- 
dustries, was designed to combine immediate entry- 
level job placement for adult men in mechanical ser- 
vices industries (electric typewriter repair and 
industrial sewing machine repair) with after-hours skill 
training (without stipends) for higher level jobs in the 
same industries; and to elicit employer support and 
eventual sponsorship for the program. 

The NHOP staff designed a trainee selection proce- 
dure judged to enhance trainees' success in the pro- 
gram. Questionnaires, group testing sessions, group 
discussion, and individual interviews were part of the 
selection process, according to New Health Occupations 



Program: Selection Procedure and Screening Instru- 
ments. It was found that enrollees must achieve a sixth- 
grade literacy level on the tests if they are to have a 
good chance of completing a 40-week health technician 
training program. Other NHOP findings were reported 
in Establishing a New Career: The Social Health 
Technician. Some of them are: (1) With the exception 
of short-term courses for nurse's aides, there are few 
cases of sys ematic in-service preparation of staff for 
promotion or on-the-job training of new professional 
personnel; (2) new health technicians may find their 
opportunities for advancement severely limited without 
high school diplomas because there are as yet no em- 
ployment and promotion criteria based upon actual 
skills and knowledge required to perform health service 
work; and (3) operational and advisory committees are 
an important aid in solving the problems and achieving 
the goals of new careers training programs. 

The Gateway Project staff found that the male enrol- 
lees expressed themselves better when gathered 
together near the machines they were to learn about 
than in round-table group discussions, used success- 
fully with the women in the NHOP. 

Gateway enrollees generally preferred training in 
electric typewriter repair to sewing machine repair, 
with more of the Puerto Rican than black enrollees 
interested in the latter. Project staff speculated that 
men attached status to ''business machine" (type- 
writer) repair work. 

1.146 NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Contract 4h9'004'23 

Dr. Harold M Goldstein and Dr. Morris A. 
Horowitz, Department of Economics 

Restructuring Paramedical Occupations: A Case 
Study 

This project concerned hiring standards and job du- 
ties for paramedical personnel in the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Hospital. The researchers developed and tested 
a "short-cut" method of job analysis, developed new 
hiring standards, and helped the hospital implement 
certain recommendations. 

The researchers found a substantial overlap of func- 
tions in nursing jobs and smaller amounts among other 
related occupations. Educational requirements and in- 
stitutional barriers prevented paramedical personnel 
from progressing to related occupations, and relatively 
little training was offered to paramedical personnel. 
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Rccommcndaiions included; (1) Creating a job lad- 
der consisting of three new paramedical occupations — 
Nursing Assistant, Medical Assistant, and Physician's 
Assistant; (2) establishing training programs which 
would enable employees to climb this ladder in about 
2 years; (3) restructuring other nursing occupations — 
for example, abolishing the distinction between nurse 
aide and orderly jobs; and (4) reorganizing the labora- 
tory to encourage contract laboratory work for neigh- 
boring hospitals. 

Within a relatively short time, the hospital modified 
some entrance requirements, restructured some jobs to 
make fuller use of education and training, established 
new occupations with a potential for upward mobility, 
and started training programs. 

Under an additional grant (sec 5.1 14), the research- 
ers are continuing their work with the Cambridge Hos- 
pital and are seeking to persuade other hospitals to 
undertake similar personnel reforms. 

1-147 U.S. aVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-09-70^34 

Develop Job Restructuring to Facilitate Upward 
Mobility 

The project grew out of the concern about the limited 
opportunity for advancement for many Federal em- 
ployees. The lack of promotional opportunity is rooted 
in part in the limited education and training of many 
lower grade employees. It also reflects the fact that 
many jobs in the low intermediate levels are not struc- 
tured so that experience at one level provides the learn- 
ing experiences needed to perform the duties at higher 
levels. 

Moreover, since minority groups and the disadvan- 
taged constitute an increasing percentage of the em- 
ployees in dead-end jobs, the Government's policy of 
equal employment opportunity is less effective than it 
could and should be. 

The contractor worked with three Federal agencies 
to restructure jobs in selected occupational fields and 
make necessary changes in training, selection, and 
other manpower practices in order to: (1) Enable em- 
ployees in lower grades to progress to higher grades not 
customarily filled by promotion from the lower levels; 
and (2) provide guidelines for the Federal Civil Service 
generally as to the feasibility, desirability, and methods 
of facilitating such upward mobility. 

The project demonstrated that it is feasible (though 
not easy) to use job restructuring to facilitate upward 



mobility. Success requires coordination of all elements 
of the personnel program in a way not heretofore nor- 
mally accomplished, plus the strong support of man- 
agement. The contractor developed guides and models 
for others to follow, as well as a course in the tech- 
niques. 

While job restructuring can contribute to achieving 
upward mobility, there is a need for a thorough ex- 
ploration of the specific role that individual counseling 
and career guidance can play in the Federal service. 
The programs which were introduced are directed at 
high-potential employees who, because of the way work 
was organized, were unable to move to higher skill jobs. 
There are many employees locked in low-level jobs who 
need more than an opportunity to move. They need 
positive assistance. The wide range of programs being 
tried out provides a laboratory for testing a variety of 
hypotheses about the best means for employees to seek 
and to achieve their highest potential and productivity. 

The products of the project are in two parts. One 
presents e^*amples of the program elements needed to 
approach upward mobility through work and training 
("Upward Mobility Through Job Restructuring.") The 
other part is a package of training materials for a 3- to 
4-day course which is intended to provide participants 
with practical means for developing entry level posi- 
tions and for building career opportunities into their 
personnel systems through the application of job re- 
structuring ("Task Analysis and .)ob Restructuring")- 
It contains modules on: (1) Job ai^d Task Analysis; (2) 
Job Design; (3) Job Element Approach to Qualification 
Requirements; (4) Training Plans; and (5) Training 
Agreements with Civil Service Commission. The train- 
ing guide was designed for training Federal managers 
in job restructuring and upward mobility, but it has 
been adapted for use in a nationwide training program 
for local and State government personnel under the 
Public Employment Program. Training was provided 
through about 20 courses in areas throughout the coun- 
try. 
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1.148 

Cleveland— Office of the Mayor— No. 82-37-70-32. 

Advanced High Intensity Training 

NTIS. 
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1.149 

Cornell University— Paul L. Gaumier and William 
Fisher, No. 41.9^3-34. 

A Study of Career Ladders and Manpower Develop- 
ment for Non-Management Personnel in the Food Ser- 
vice Industry 

NTIS— PB 193299; Career Ladders in the Food Service 
Industry, National Restaurant Association, 1530 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, 111. 60610, January 1971 (sum- 
mary). 

U50 

Howard University, Institute for Youth Studies— No. 
82^843. 

New Careers for the Disadvantaged in Human Service 
(An Innovative Work-Training Effort Combining So- 
cial Rehabilitation and Occupational Change) 

NTIS— PB 199127; MA— MDTA Experimental and 
Demonstration Findings No. 9. 

L151 

Humanic Designs Corporation — No. 82-34-70-04. 

1. A Handbook for Upgrading Low-Skill Workers 
NTIS— PB 199129. 

2. Follow-up Analytic Study of a Three-City Upgrad- 
ing Program 

NTIS— PB 201149. 

3. Upward Mobility for the Underemployed Worker 
(Issues and Problems Series/Manpower and Mobility) 

NTIS— PB 201148. 
L152 

Institute of Public Administration— No. 82-34-69-44. 
TIPP (Training Incentive Payments Program) 
NTIS—PB 201160. 

1.153 

Johns Hopkins University, The, School of Medicine — 
Rodney Reilly, No. 92-22-69-24. 

Development of Guides fcr a New Model Careers Pro- 
gram 

MA/ORD (Forthcoming). 



L154 

Medical and Health Research Association of New 
York City, Inc.— No. 82-34-67-48. 

Toward A Career Ladder in Nursing: Upgrading Nur- 
se's Aides to Licensed Practical Nurses Through A 
Work-Study Program 

NTIS—PB 199441. 
1*155 

Metropolitan Cleveland Jobs Council— No. 82-39-72- 
10. 

Upgrading: Three Years' Experience in Cleveland 
NTIS—PB 208174. 

1*156 

Minnesota, University of— R. Frank Falk, No. 41-8- 

003-25. 

The Frontier of Action: New Careers for the Poor — A 
Viable Concept 

NTIS—PB 191291. 
L157 

Mobilization fcr Youth, Inc.— Nos. 82-34-66-25 and 
82-34-69-18. 

1. Establishing A New Career: The Social Health Tech- 
nician 

NTIS—PB 199118; MA/ORD— R&D Findings No. 
11. 

2. New Careers: Making Post-secondary Education 
More Accessible to New Careerists (A Conference Re- 
port) 

NTIS—PB 201723. 

3. New Health Occupations Program: Selection Proce- 
dure and Screening Instruments 

NTIS—PB 201174. 

4. New Occupations Demonstration Project: New 
Health Occupations Program 

NTIS—PB 199082. 
L158 

National Committee on Employment of Youth— No. 
92-34-69-08. 

Career Mobility for Paraprofessionals in Human Ser- 
vice Agencies 

NTIS—PB 199497; MA— MDTA Experimental and 
Demonstration Findings No. 8. 
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M59 

New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry, 
The— No. 32-8-3027-000. 

The Employment Service Trains and Upgrades the 
Low-Skill Worker 

NTIS~PB 199119. 
M60 

New York, The City University of, Research Founda- 
tion—No. 82-34-69-34. 

1. The Occupational Structure of New York City 
Municipal Hospitals (Research Report No. 2), by Elea- 
nor G. Gilpatrick and Paul K. Corliss 

Praeger Publishers, 1970. 

2. Technical Report No. 11 (Progress Report for the 
Period October 1967 Through March 1972). 

NTF 

1.161 

New York State Department of Labor, The— No 82- 
34-68-07. 

The Syracuse Upgrading Project 
NTIS— PB 201159. 

1.162 

New York University— Ronald D. Corwin, No 81- 
34-69-02. 

New Workers in the Banking Industry: A Minority 
Report 

NTIS— PB 192569. 
1.163 

Northeastern University— No. 41-9-004-23. 

Restructuring Paramedical Occupations 

Vol. 1, by Harold M. Goldstein and Morris A. Horo- 
witz 

NTIS— PB 211113 

Vol. 2: A Case Study, by Harold M. Goldstein 
NTIS— PB 21 1114 (S6). 

1.164 

Puerto Rico, Commonwealth of. Department of Labor, 

Migration Division— No. 82-41-69-12. 
A Demonstration Program to Relocate, Stabilize and 
Upgrade Puerto Rican Migrant Workers 

NTIS— PB 199415. 



1.165 

Santa Clara County Medical Society— No. 92-05-68- 
10. 

Final Report, Military Health Manpower Project 
NTIS— PB 200152. 

1.166 

Shelley and Company, Inc., E. F.~No. 82-34-70-26. 
Upgrading the Workforce: Problems and Possibilities 
NTIS— PB 199153. 

J. 167 

Skill Achievement Institute— No. 82-34-68-19. 

Upgrading the Underemployed in the Work Environ- 
ment. 

ERIC— MP 000801. 
1.168 

Skill Upgrading, Inc.— No. 82-22-68-45. 
Skill Upgrading in Bal more 
NTIS— PB 200290. 

1.169 

Skill Upgrading in Cleveland— No. 82-37-69-04. 

SUIC: Improving Opportunities Through In-Plant 
Training 

NTIS— PB 199515. 
1.170 

U.S. Civil Service Commission— No. 82-09-70-34. 
Upward Mobilily Through Job Restructuring 
Vol. 1. Building Career Programs in the Federal Ser- 
vice with Materials Developed by the Application of 
Job Restructuring 

NTIS— PB 21 1711. 

Vol. 2. Instructor's Guide for Task Analysis and Job 
Restructuring 

NTIS— PB 21 1712. 
1.171 

United States Research and Development Corp— No 
82-34-70-31. 

The First Year: Training the Laid Off Worker 

NTIS— PB 210789. 
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1J72 

Vanderbilt University— No. 92-45-68-08. 

Final Report, Upgrading Hospital Employees Through 
After-Hours Education 

NTIS— PB 199991. 

• See also projects 1.46, 1.72, 1.129, 2.17, 2.23, 
2..., 2.49 2.50, 4.24, 4.36, 6.103, 6.139, 6.142, 
6.182. 



WORK INCENTIVE (WIN) PROGRAM 

(See also Chapter 3. TARGET GROUPS OF 
MANPOWER PROGRAMS- Welfare Recipients 
and the Working Poor) 



ONGOING PROJECTS 

U73 ASSOCIATE CONTROL, RESEARCH 
AND ANALYSIS, INC. (ACRA) 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Contract 5M1'72'03 ' 

Ann Hughes Hargrove, Research Director 

Legal Analysis of the Work and Training 
Requirement Under the Work Incentive Program 

The principal objective of this study is to conduct a 
survey of the appeals process for those welfare recipi- 
ents (Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
— AFDC) who have refused to comply with the work 
and training requirement of the Work Incentive (WIN) 
program. 

There will be a legal analysis of the administrative 
and judicial decisions affecting those AFDC recipients 
who have been judged as having refused to participate 
in WIN without good cause. Explicit and de facto 
refusals will be analyzed as well as the difference in 
treatment between mandatory and voluntary referrals 
to WIN. 

Phase I of the study is being conducted to determine 
whether pertinent data can b<e obtained and whether 
administrative hearings and legal activity are sufficient 
to warrant a comprehensive analysis. Interviews will be 
conducted with SO enroiii^ from each of four geo- 
graphic areas, and 2S interviews will be conducted with 
local WIN sponsors, hearing personnel, and State offi- 



cials at each site. Background material will be collected 
from Federal, social, and legal service agencies. 
Completion is scheduled for June 23, 1973. 

1.174 BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 

Contract 51'25'71-03 

Dr. Leonard J. Hausman. Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 

Determining Priorities Among and Services for 
Assistance Recipients Under the Manpower 
Components of the Work Incentive (WIN) Program 
and the Opportunities for Families Plan (OFP) 

The primary objectives of this project are to: (1) 
Establish priorities for the use of scarce manpower re- 
sources to serve WIN or OFP recipients; and (2) deve- 
lop guidelines that will aid in determining which recipi- 
ents ought to get what services under WIN or OFP. 

A cross-disciplinary team of researchers will meet to 
specify the major issues involved in planning the deliv- 
ery of manpower services to welfare recipients. In- 
dividual team members will then deal with selected 
issues according to their areas of expertise (e.g., fore- 
casting and projections or measurement of employment 
potential), study avi^ilable literature and data, and in- 
terview a limited nunberof WIN administrators about 
current methods of determining service packages for 
WIN recipients. 

Completion is scheduled for November 1972. 

1.175 BUREAU OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

RESEARCH, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D C 

Contract 5Ml'72-04 
Laure M. Sharp 

Youth in the WIN Program and Employers' 
Intentions to Use WIN Tax Credits 

The initial objectives of this study were: (1) To iden- 
tify those problems and situations encountered by WIN 
enrollees under 22 which are not faced by enrollees in 
other age groups, and (2) to determine how problems 
peculiar to this group are related to success rates in 
WIN, the organization and characteristics of local 
WIN programs, characteristics of the total WIN clien- 
tele in a given program, and broader community fea- 
tures such as the prevailing economic and social cli- 
mate. 
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A modification of the contract provided for a quick 
survey of employers' intentions to use the WIN Tax 
Credit Program (WTCP). 

During phase I of the youth study, mail question- 
naires are being sent to local office managers of 100 
WIN projects to collect baseline data on young enrol- 
lees and to study the effects of WIN program charac- 
teristics on dropout, placement, and termination rates. 
During phase II, 600 WIN enrollees under 22 will be 
interviewed on their biographical characteristics and 
their perceptions of and experiences in the WIN pro- 
gram. WIN staff at each of 10 WIN projects will be 
interviewed on those program features and problems 
identified in phase I as associated with high dropout 
and low placement rates for enrollees under 22. Data 
will be analyzed to identify those factors (program- 
matic, enrollee characteristic, or environmental) which 
contribute in a unique way to the success and failure of 
WIN enrollees under 22 in contrast to other age 
groups. 

Under the contract modification, a nationwide sur- 
vey of 205 private employers with previous experience 
in hiring WIN enrollees (28 percent response) revealed 
that: (1) Most were unaware of WTCP; (2) most did 
not intend to participate; (3) additional financial incen- 
tives would not increase participation; (4) nonpartici- 
pation was a result of slack economy, WTCP red tape, 
union regulations and lack of knowledge of the pro- 
gram; (5) participants were larger firms motivated by 
societal obligations rather than financial incentives; 
and (6) crude extrapolation of survey results indicated 
that 2,000 employers might hire 34,000 WIN enrollees 
at $1.95 an hour. Assuming retention of the employees 
for the required time, the related potential tax revenue 
would be $132 million. 

These findings, while suggestive of current employer 
knowledge and intentions, should be treated with cau- 
tion because of the small sample size and the low re- 
sponse rate. 

Contract period: February 1, 1972, through June 1, 
1973. 

1-176 CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Contract 5I'37'69'II 

Dr. Gregory O'Brien, School of Applied Social 
Science 

Decisionmaking in the WIN Program 



Th'^ project is one of three which are conducting a 
study of the nature and effects of decisions by which 
men and women receiving Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children are enrolled in the Work Incentive 
(WIN) program. The research setting for this project is 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

For a full description of the study, now in its second 
phase, see 1.177. 

Completion of this phase of the contract is scheduled 
for August 1973. 



1.177 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 51-15-69-08 

Dr. William / Reid School of Social Services 
Administration 

Decisionmaking in the WIN Program 

This project is part of a study in three areas (Cook 
County, 111., Wayne County, Mich., and Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio— see 1.176 and 1.179) of the nature and 
effects of decisions related to the Work Incentive 
(WIN) program made by female enrollees, social ser- 
vice caseworkers, and WIN team members. With the 
baseline data on the diverse requirements of the differ- 
ent types of welfare groups served and the way they 
have been met, the researchers are testing new proposi- 
tions regarding the consequences of variations in the 
processing of groups with varying welfare histories in 
different programs. 

In the first phase of the study, it was found that: (I) 
Self-selection should be the primary basis for deciding 
which AFDC mothers should be referred to and ac- 
cepted by WIN; (2) caseworkers should be provided 
information on opportunities available through WIN 
by means of in-service training as well as client feed- 
back; (3) child care services should be designed to 
facilitate and improve the quality of informal care of 
children; and (4) the WIN program should be under 
the jurisdiction of a single agency. 

The second phase of the study is focusing on the 
research to determine the extent to which monetary 
incentives built into the WIN program induce clients to 
participate and whether other inducements can affect 
clients' decisions. 

Completion of this phase of the study is scheduled 
for August 1973. 
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L178 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Contract 51^24^69^09 

Dr. Phillip' M. Marcus, Department of Sociology 

Undergraduate Social Work Education and the 
Needs of the WIN Program 

To enable schools of social work to make a greater 
contribution to the solution of manpower problems 
and, especially, the Work Incentive (WIN) program, 
this study is investigating differences between the 
professional skills needed in the WIN program and 
those supplied in undergraduate social work programs. 
If analysis of the data indicates that it is feasible to 
modify courses and curriculums so that graduates will 
be better trained for work in government programs for 
the disadvantaged and if schools of social work are 
receptive to such changes, a subsequent project could 
develop, initiate, and evaluate such modifications. 

Information is being obtained by mail questionnaires 
from graduates of Michigan State University with a 
B.A. in social work and by interviews with key mem- 
bers of selected WIN teams in Michigan, supplemented 
by questionnaires to professional members of the 
teams. 

Completion is scheduled for October 31, 1972. 

L179 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 5J^24'69-I0 

Dr. John Propman, School of Social Work 
Decisionmaking in the WIN Program 

This project is one of three which are conducting a 
study of the nature and effects of decisions by which 
men and women receiving Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children are enrolled in the Work Incentive 
(WIN) program. The research setting of this project is 
Wayne County, Mich. 

For a full description of the study, now in its second 
phase, see 1.177. 

Completion of the study is scheduled for August 

1973. 



1.180 NORTH STAR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Contract 5I'25'70'08 

Dr. Guy K Miles, Division of Social Sciences 
Developing a Model WIN Project for Rural Areas 

This project is designed to develop a model or models 
for various types of WIN projects in rural areas to 
guide the improvement of such projects. It is examining 
whether rural welfare recipients have different atti- 
tudes, particularly toward work, than the urban poor. 
Factors unique to rural areas, such as sparse popula- 
tion, lack of transportation and communication sys- 
tems, and limited industrial development, are also be- 
jng investigated. In addition, an attempt will be made 
to identify those facets of WIN that affect its success 
\n various types of communities and with various types 
of people. (For a parallel study for urban areas, see 
1.191). 

Dau were obtained from 1,000 persons enrolled m 
WIN projects in a sample of six counties from each of 
four geographic regions (the Northeast, the South, the 
North Central States, and the West), from WIN ad- 
ministrators and community leaden>, and from census 
data and a variety of other sources. 

Preliminary findings: Inadequate transportation and 
the lack of child-care facilities represented the greatest 
barriers to participation in the WIN program. More- 
over, it was found that the range of work experience 
available in rural areas cannot support training ^hat 
will equip enrollees for lifetime employment. Further- 
more, given the scattering and sparsity of the popula- 
tion and present program limitations, the researchers 
concluded that setting up facilities for meaningful skill 
training is not economically feasible. 

Hence trainees have been placed in other training 
institutions and then largely forgotten by the WIN 
staff, with the result that the trainees became demoral- 
ized and the WIN staff got no feedback for improving 
the program. At the same time, other rural residents, 
usually with low incomes, tended to resent what they 
regarded as the special treatment and consideration 
received by WIN enrollees, and the comparatively few 
nearby emptoyers generally knew very little about the 
WIN program and tended not to consider enrollees as 
potential employees. 
Completton is scheduled for July 1972. 
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1.181 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

Contract 5I'40'69'0l 

Dr. Samuel Z Klausner, Department of Sociology 

The Work Incentive (WIN) Program: Making Adults 
Economically Independent 

This study is investigating what happens to the wel- 
fare recipient's personality and socialization when he 
shifts from one social system (welfare dependency) to 
another (economic independence). The researcher is 
examining the efficacy of the Woric Incentive (WIN) 
program's procedures as an agent for fostering in- 
dividual and social change and analyzing the program 
as a transitional social structure for enabling individu- 
als to move easily and expeditiously into self-support. 

Data for the study have been obtained from 600 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
—evenly divided between tnos?i enrolled in a WIN pro- 
ject and those referred to the program but not enrolled 
because there were no suitable vacancies. All were resi- 
dents of an eastern city. 

Preliminary findings: The WIN training was found 
to be only partially effective, because such problems as 
health, child care, and transportation caused dropouts 
and failures. The services required to overcome these 
problems were often inadequate because of haphazard 
planning. Furthermore, ihi researcher concluded that 
the cost of constructing and maintaining comprehen- 
sive child-care facilities prohibited their use as a short- 
term solution to the day-care problem. The other major 
barrier to WIN's success was traced to the fact that 
neither the training allowances nor the subsequent 
earnings of the family head provided an income suffi- 
cient to remove the family from welfare dependency. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

1J82 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contract 5I'05'70-05 

Dr. Genevieve W. Carter and Dr. David Franklin, 
Research Institute in Social Welfare 

A Longitudinal Study of WIN Dropouts: Program 
and Policy Implications 

This study is concerned with high dropout rates (an 
estimated 40 to 80 percent of referrals in some areas) 



in the Work Incentive (WIN) program and the inter- 
ruption of progress through the system for enrollees 
placed in deferred, hold, or recycle status. Specific 
questions to be investigated include: (1) What are en- 
rollees' pathways through the WIN system? (2) What 
are the high risk points for dropouts and what events 
or conditions precipitate dropout? (3) What adminis- 
trative practices and/or constraints contribute to the 
dropout problem and prolong holding status or recy- 
cling? (4) Can successful program completion be pre- 
dicted? (5) What types of enrollees benefit most? (6) 
What community factors affect the fulfillment of WIN 
goals? 

Information is being obtained from WIN dropouts 
and enrollees placed in deferred, hold, or recycle status 
and from counselors in WIN projects and welfare agen- 
cies. 

Preliminary findings: The researchers have found 
that poor communications and lack of coordination 
between WIN and welfare staffs cause tremendous 
delays, erode staff and enrollee enthusiasm, and aggra- 
vate the dropout problem. Teams often give the client 
confusing and contradictory information. Further- 
more, identical treatment of clients with different types 
of problems means that the needs of some are not met 
and others receive services they do not need. Another 
source of disenchantment is an excess of classroom 
work, since most enrollees prefer to learn by doing and 
to keep active. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 

1.1 i3 U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
U^. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-1 1'?2'27 

Aferwin Hans, Office of Employment Development 
Programs 

Model WIN Demonstration Project 

This agreement involves a transfer of funds to the 
U.S. Employment Service, for use by WIN in four 
States to complete developmental work in planning for 
and pretesting of research and development activities 
for three experimental components within the 
proposed Model WIN Demonstration Project. The ex- 
perimental components involve: (1) Establishment of a 
combined WIN/welfare unit to provide coordinated 
delivery of WIN and welfare services; (2) establishment 
and testing of variations in the composition of WIN 
employability development teams; and (3) improving 
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child care arrangements to increase participation rates 
among mothers. 

Funding provided by this agreement will finance the 
completion of feasibility work to determine whether the 
three experimental WIN components should be further 
developed. If so» the U.S. Employment Service will 
submit a formal proposal containing comprehensive 
program and research designs for future demonstration 
activities. 

Contract period: June 1» 1972, through October 31, 
1972. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

1J84 THE BROOKINGS INSTnUTION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 51'09''69'02 

Leonard K Goodwin 

A Study of the Work Orientations of Welfare 
Recipients Participating in the Work Incentive 
Program 

This study of the work orientation of Work Incentive 
(WIN) program trainees compared the trainees* atti- 
tudes toward work with those of middle-class workers 
and examined the interaction of the trainees* work 
orientations with their post-tnnning work performance 
and experiences. It also probed the perceptions of 
trainees* work attitudes held by middle-class persons 
and WIN staff members. 

Data were obtained between February 1969 and Sep- 
tember 1971 through interviews with more than 1,400 
WIN trainees in six moderately large cities, aboui 350 
staff members of the employment service and WIN 
projects in these cities, and some 1,000 middle-class 
Negro and white residents of Baltimore and its suburbs. 

WIN trainees were found to differ markedly from 
nonpoor persons with respect to only one feature of 
their attitude toward work; when they cannot earn 
enough money to support their families, trainees find 
welfare more acceptable than do the nonpoor. This 
difference was attributed to different experiences in the 
world of work. Thus, trainees who failed to obtain jobs 
after completing the program found welfare much 
more acceptable then than they had when they entered 
the program. This finding led to the hypothesis that 
despite a high work ethic, the experience of failure 
arouses great insecurity regarding the ability to suc- 
ceed, fosters dependence upon welfare, and lowers the 



work activity of the poor. WIN staff, although under- 
standing of the insecurity and welfare dependency of 
the trainees, believed that trainees had a weaker work 
ethic, lower life aspirations, and greater acceptance of 
illicit means of gaining income than the trainees them- 
selves expressed. 

Since WIN trainees in fact have the same positive 
orientation toward work as do employed persons, the 
researcher concluded that they do not need special ef- 
forts to motivate them to work. What they do need is 
greater efforts to help them experience job success 
rather than failure. Recommendations for accomplish- 
ing this were made. 

1J85 BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
(BNA) 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-1 1-72-20 

Dr John V. Schappi 

Tax Credit for Wages Paid to Workers Hired from 
WIN or Welfare Rolls 

This project was designed to determine the employ- 
ers* awareness of income-tax credits available to them 
for hiring Work Incentive (WIN) program partici- 
pants, the extent of intended employer use of the WIN 
Tax Credit Program (WTCP), the reasons for its use or 
nonuse, and the effect additional financial incentives 
might have on participation. The object was to yield 
information quickly to Department officials at the out- 
set of WTCP on the probable use of the program and 
to permit early changes in program provisions based on 
that information. 

A nationwide mail survey was conducted among the 
membeis of BNA*s Personnel Policies Forum consisting 
of large and small, manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing firms. Of the 287 employers surveyed, A (43 per- 
cent) returned usable questionnaire responses. Signifi- 
cant findings were: (1) About half of all respondents 
were unaware of WTCP; (2) most (about 95 percent) 
nfspondents do not intend to participate; (3) an increase 
in the tax credit will have little impact on the hiring of 
WIN w6rkers although financial assistance with on* 
the-job training may increase participation; (4) nonpar- 
ticipatioa is a result of WTCP red tape, union regula- 
tions, .<slack economy with few projected new hires, lack 
of knowledge of WTCP, and lack of WIN program in 
the local community. A para^el survey was conducted 
simultaneously by the Bureau of Social Science Re- 
search, as an adjunct lo its contract (see 1.175), using 
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dtlTerent employers who had previously hired WIN 
participants. The findings of both surveys were gener- 
ally similar. 

These findings, while suggestive of employer knowl- 
edge of and intentions to use WTCP at the outset of the 
program, should be treated with caution because of 
small sample size and low response rate. 

1.186 BUREAU OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 51-09-70-02 
/ David Roessner 

Employment Contexts and Disadvantaged Workers 

This study examined the processes by which disad- 
vantaged workers are integrated into the regular work 
force. 

Data were obtained through interviews with: (1) 
Management in a nationwide random sample of 280 
organizations employing WIN graduates; and (2) 280 
former WIN enrollecs who had left their first WIN 
jobs. 

WIN employees were found in a variety of indus- 
tries» more in the private than in the public sector. Most 
of the women were in clerical positions. WIN em- 
ployees were treated in all respects the same as other 
employees with few special accommodations made by 
cmployrrs; indeed, most employers were unaware that 
individual workers were graduates of the WIN pro- 
gram. Both managers and supervisors rated WIN em- 
ployees as high as, or higher than, regular employees on 
performance, attitude, and discipline. 

Supervisors were rarely aware of any special prob- 
lems concerning the WIN workers, and the workers 
who had left their jobs did not give illness, child care, 
or transportation problems as the reason. 

Those who left voluntarily more often did so because 
they did not like the v/ork than because they were 
dissatisfied with the salary, and they tended to get a 
better job or go for more training. Dismissals were 
usually attributed, by the supervisors, to deviations 
from rules or "improper attitudes," rather than lack of 
skill or job performance. 

Few of the contextual variables (supervisor permis- 
siveness, for example) seemed significant for WIN 
workers' adjustments to regular employment, although 
placements in small organizations were relatively more 
successful. 



1.187 HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

Contract 51-49-70-03 

Dr Richard R Kern 

Analyses of WIN Team Functioning and Job 
Requirements 

This study was designed to obtain information re- 
garding the staffing and composition of Work Incentive 
(WIN) program teams; the work activities performed 
by the different manpower specialties represented on 
the team; the ways in which teams utilize and coordi- 
nate the efforts of team members and clients during 
employability planning and decision-making processes; 
and the extent to which those factors contribute to 
team effectiveness in the accomplishment of team and 
client goals. 

Data collection during the study required two sam- 
ples of WIN teams located in 43 States. One sample 
consisted of 51 WIN offices, at each of which one WIN 
team was identified to respond to interview and ques- 
tionnaire procedures during on site visits. A second 
sample consisted of 71 WIN office locations, at each of 
which one WIN team was identified to receive and 
respond to the questionnaire procedure through the 
mail. 

Five position descriptions resulted, describing in de- 
tail the duties and tasks performed by the various team 
members. Only 35 percent of the teams studied con- 
formed to the full five-position staffing pattern. A basic 
four-position pattern is recommended to increase team 
effectiveness. Additional findings and recommenda- 
tions concern in*service team training, use of initial 
assignment practices, and changes in the nature and 
level of work assignments to various team members. 

1J88 HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

Contract 51-49-70-06 

Dr Donald E Haggard 

Development of a Program of Instruction for WIN 
Employability Orientation and an Instructional 
Program* for Employability Orientation 

The objective of this project was to develop a flexible 
model of a program of instruction for WIN orientation 
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trmi'iing, that is, that portion of training dealing with 
general employability and socioeconomic adaptation to 
society, rather than specific job skills. The handbook 
which resulted is based upon the most pressing needs 
of WIN enrollees as perceived by WIN teams conduct- 
ing orientation training. Spedilc guidelines and materi- 
als for orientation training are presented in relation to 
each stated trainee needs. Additional guidelines and 
materials permit the training developer to tailor the 
model program to the specific needs of the trainees in 
each particular progi im. Evaluation instruments then 
allow for continued quality control of the program. 

Eighteen subjects of instruction are covered in the 
handbook, and over 50 instructional units arc given for 
U3e in training an enrollee: (1) To meet home and 
family responsibilities so that he is able to attend to the 
demands of employment; (2) to develop an understand- 
ing of factors affecting career choice and to acquire 
attributes required for attaining employment goals; (3) 
to seek and find full-time employment appropriate to 
his capabilities, career expectations and interests; and 
(4) to hold a job and advance on the job according to 
his ability. 

LU9 INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 
BLOOMINGTON. IND. 

Contmct 51'18'71^1 

Dr. Paul E Munger, Dr. David G. Smith, and 
Douglas W. Johnson, Department of Counseling and 
Guidance 

Employability Development Team Interact* - 
Analysis: An Exploratory Study 

The study provides information about empi. 
development (ED) team member interaction ana 
effect on enrollees based on a national sample of 31 
sites. It covered both the Work Incentive and the Con- 
centrated Employment Program, and it was coor- 
dinated with a review of ED ttams by the U.S. Emptoy- 
ment Service. 

Findings indicated satisfaction with the ED team 
approach by both enrollees and team members. Differ- 
ences among job roles were found in operating philoso- 
phy, level of training, and perception of enrollees. 
Team members evidenced a relatively low frequeiicy of 
interpersonal interaction behaviors, devalued enrollees 
in relation to themselves and to other team members, 
and favored a supportive role with enrollees. Signifi- 
cant response style differences occurred, but supportive 
and evaluative were most frequently used. Enrollees 



gave more favorable ratings to their ED teams than 
they gave to themselves. Findings at this suge imply 
that action i^ needed in order to improve enrollee self- 
concept, particularly as enrollee self-concept was found 
to be highly related to satisfaction with the program. 

Cohesion was strongest in teams chaiacterized by 
four members, race and si ^ imilarity, and low levels 
of leader power. The &tua> suggests that leadership 
should be functional rather than administrative. In- 
dividual characteristics favoring team cohesion were 
intemality; egalitarian perception of peers; positive task 
orientation; and positive self-, enrollee, and peer con- 
cepts. Intemality, positive self-concept, and positive 
enrollee concept by team members resulted in the high- 
est satisfaction ratings by team members. 

Materials from this study have been incorporated in 
the curriculum for regional training and stafT develop- 
ment for ED team trainers. 

1J90 NORTH STAR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Contract 51'25'69'06 

Dr. Guy H. Milts and David L Thompson, Division 
of Social Sciences 

Characteristics of the AFDC Population That Affect 
the Outcomes of WIN 

This investigation centered on individual attitudes, 
behaviors, values, and other characteristics that distin- 

^sh the long-term from the short-term recipients of 
Jt and the way in which participation in the Work 

^entive (WIN) program changes those characteris- 
tically, it tested a number of assumptions under- 
^ the WIN program: Long-term dependency results 
from the individual's lack of social and economic re- 
sources to break the cycle of dependency; and long- 
term dependency engenders family instability, loss of 
dignity, and an inferior self-image. The analysis used 
data obtained in three interviev^-s (at 6-month intervals) 
from 3,000 women who were participating ia WIN 
projects and from 3,000 who were either working at 
low-wage jobs or receiving general public assistance. 

In general, attitudes toward work and toward wel- 
fare were found to have little relationship to the work 
status of these low-income people. On the other hand, 
degree of self*confidence ahd attitudes toward the 
family, particularly attitiides about child care, were 
found to be very important determinants of employ- 
ment status. 
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Concerning family subility, the findings generally 
supported the WIN guidelines, which assume that if an 
unemployed h«ad of howiehold were to obtain a job, he 
would gain increased respect from his family and 
would develop greater self-respect. In addition, it is 
assumed that, because he would provide a preferable 
mode! for his children to follow, family s' ^ility would 
in some way be greatly improved if he v^cre to leave 
welfare and obtain a job. 

Extensive analyst: of the findings with respect to 
self-actuated woric behavior and the factors that affect 
the subility of the low-income family led the research* 
ers to formulate the following five general principles: 
(I) The incentive that gets low-income people to went 
is experience with work. (2) The deterrent tha. hecps 
low-income people fro^ working is their fear of lo^dng 
welfare income, benefits, and services. (3) Some low- 
income people simply will not be able to hold jobs. (4) 
People who are working fed better psychologically and 
physic%lly than people who are not wcrki^i. (5) In 
single-parent households the children of a parent who 
is working are just as well off as the children of a parent 
who stays home. 

U91 PAanC TRAINING 4 TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE CORPORATION 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Contract 51-09-70^10 

Dr. Bradley H Schiller 

Tfie Impact of Urban WIN Programs 

This study was designed to examine alternative 
strategies, techniques, and approaches urfd in urban 
Work Incentive (WIN) programs in order to deveiop a 
more effective program model. 

Over 100 urban WIN projects were obsei ved over a 
2-ycar period, and dau were obtained t^rough mail 
questionnaires and direct interviewing of WIN staff 
and clien' ^. 

Neither quality of staff and services provided nor 
efforu to alter enrollee attitudes or motivation can do 
very much to increa::e placement rates in the WIN 
prof/am, accorJing to the findings. Instead, WIN 
placenicnt rates, the most common measure of WIN 
effectiveness, appear to depend ,%hnost entirely on the 
level and structure of the demand for labor and on 
community attitudes toward WIN clients. 

According to the study's author, a n?orc flexible con- 
cept of WIN effectiveness should include other benefits 
which the program provjdcs, such as employment 



prepanttion and insreksed employability, counseling, 
improved sdf-image, and cd;^cmtion. WIN clients :nter- 
viewcd by the researchers repeatedly expressed the im- 
portance and de^rabtiity of these goals. 

The repon stn^iscs the need for neater flexibility in 
both expected program outcomes and iocal WIN pro- 
ject structure, both of which must be ad^ipted to the 
realities of the local labor nu^rl^n. In itmes of high 
unemployment, for exiunple, WIN prognuns need to 
emphasize ski!! trainmg so oates will be better pre- 
paid when more jobs become available 

*J92 RUTGERS— THR STATE UNIVERSITy 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N J. 

Grant 92-34'70'14 

Ina Sullivn*.. Crcduo*^ School of Social Work 

Znort'Term Training Program fof WIN and Public 
Welfare Personnel 

This project explore tne feasibility of using social 
work knowledge to welop a short-term program and 
related curriculum materids for ttaining sufTs of pub- 
lic welfare ^d manpower (W!N program) agencies, as 
a means of enhancing their knowli of each ^geiicy's 
role and function and their skills for dealing eff ectively 
with problems of welfare clients and other disadvan- 
taged applicants. 

rhe grantee trained program staff and supervisors of 
local manpower, welfare and children*s service agen- 
cies. The training was conducted in workshops, held 2 
days a week for 3 weeks, to give trainees a chance to 
apply their leamingt on the job during the rest of the 
week. 

The final rcoort fives an ovc\rv5ew of the project's 
operation^, foUovved by an evaluation of tne project's 
effect on the trainee^ and the pcograr " in which they 
work, and prepared a iraining m^uiua) which would 
permit the program to be replicate.'^ at other WIN sites. 

1.193 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 92-27-70-15 

An Ex, mry Study of Some hfajor Impediments to 
Success in the WIN Prog-vm 

This study focused on utilizing sr cial work knowl- 
edge to develop a short-term prograni iiid related cur- 
riculum materials rbr training trainers employed by 
public •vclfare and manpower (i.e., WIN program) 
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agencies, as a means of enhancing their skills tor pre- 
paring agency staff to deal effectively with the problems 
of welfare clients and other disadvantaged appi.cants. 

The grantee conducted two types of short-term train- 
ing: two 1-day training programs and a 2-day intensive 
training program followed by periodic 1-day sessions. 
The two 1-day sessions — one for WIN workers and one 
for welfare workers — focused on the organizational dif- 
ferences between the work of the welfare department 
and that of the WIN agency (employment service). The 
2-day program examined the policy statement in the 
WIN legislation and alternative routes to the stated 
objectives. Although participants in the 2-day program 
were relatively high-ranking personnel (WIN adminis- 
trators of both Missouri and Illinois, Department of 
Labor staff of Washington, D.C., and other WIN re- 
searchers), the grantee concluded that they regarded 
themselves as powerless to influence national social 
policy. They assumed that their recommendations 
would carry no weight at higher echelons. The policy 
seminar also, in the grantee's opinion, confirmed a 
basic hypothesis of bureaucratic organization that in- 
formation tends to move in only one direction, from top 
to bottom, and that it is virtually impossible for top- 
level administrators and policymakers to secure accu- 
rate and timely information from the lower operating 
levels. 

The final report records the proceedings of the sev- 
eral training sessions and identifies the theoretical for- 
mulations and findings of the study. It also includes 
information which can be used for developing specific 
training materials. 

1.194 WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Contract Sl'li'lO-OJ 
Dr. Gloria Cowan 

Staff Attitudes and Success of the WIN Program: A 
Report on Phase I Results 

This feasibility study examined the relationship be- 
tween staff attitudes and the effectiveness of the Work 
Incentive (WIN) program. 

Staff attitudes, measured through questionnaires and 
interviews, included philosophy of human nature, sense 
of own fate control, sense of fate control predicted for 
enrollees, attitudes toward the program itself, attitudes 
toward their own jobs, and prediction of work orienta- 
tion of WIN enrollees. 



WIN projects were assessed through a set of criteria 
developed in consultation with WIN staff members, 
officials, and enrollees. 

The data showed that team attitudes were consist- 
ently related to enroUee attitudes toward the program, 
the job, and the staff. For example, WIN teams who 
were more satisfied with their own jobs had enrollees 
who expressed more satisfaction with their jobs. Some 
relationships were found between staff attitudes and 
enrollees' subsequent employment and wages, but were 
not as strong or consistent as those relationships in- 
volving enrollees' attitudes. 

1.195 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Contract 5I'53'69-I2 

Rita JL Toumans and Arlene Miller, Center for 
Consumer Affairs 

A Study of the Relationship of Overindebtedness and 
Garnishment to Employability Among Milwaukee 
WIN Families 

This study was designed to ascertain if eliminating 
the threat of garnishment would increase the employa- 
bility of Work Incentive (WIN) program enrollees. 
Specifically, it explored -vhcther a program of debt 
repayment would: (1) Stimulate enrollees to complete 
training; (2) encouri^ge employers to hire WIN gradu- 
ates despite records of garnishment; (3) eliminate job- 
hopping to avoid garnishment; and (4) reduce the inci- 
dence of dischai^ges of WIN-trained employees due to 
garnishment. 

The experiment involved three groups of WIN 
trainees in Milwaukee: (1) Those anticipating garnish- 
ment and granted long-term, low-interest loans to con- 
solidate back debts; (2) those anticipating garnishment 
but not granted loans; and (3) those not anticipating 
garnishment and not granted loans. 

It was found that: (1) Those who received loans and 
counseling had the best post-WIN employment record 
and incurred the lowest amount of new debts; (2) in- 
debtedness was mostly due to the cost of medical care 
and health services (the largest single category), cloth- 
ing, furniture, and car repairs; (3) WIN enrollees were 
reluctant to accept employment if they believed a large 
proportion of their salaries would be gamisheed; and 
(4) employers tended to fire gamisheed employees to 
avoid accompanying problems. The small sample and 
the similarities of the three groups of trainees precluded 
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any conclusions as to the effect of couuseling and loans 
on employment stability. 



REPORTS 

1J96 

Brookings Institution, The— Leonard H. Goodwin, 
No 51-09-69-02. 

A Study of the Work Orientations of Welfare Recipi- 
ents Participating in the Work Incentive Program 

NTIS— PB 202812. 
1.197 

Bureau of National Affairs (BNA)— John V. Schappi, 
NO; 82-11-72-20. 

Tax Credit for Wages Paid to Workers Hired from 
WIN or Welfare VioWs— Special Personnel Policies 
Forum Survey 

NTIS, 
1J98 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc.— No. 51-09- 
69-03. 

Employment Contexts and Disadvantaged Workers, 
Phase I— Final Report 

NTIS— PB 190927. 
No. 51-09-70-02- 

Employment Contexts and Disadvantaged Workers 
NTIS— PB 206492. 

1.199 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc.— No. 51-1 1.- 
72-04. 

Employer Intentions to Use the WIN Tax Credit Pro- 
gram: A Survey of Employers Who Had Previously 
Hired WIN EnroUees 

NTIS. 
IJOO 

Greenleigh Associates, Inc.— Hazel McCalley and 
Clara Friedman, No. 81-34-68-27. 

A Study to Develop a Model for Employment Services 
for the Handicapped 

NTIS— PB 186151. 



1.201 

Human Resources Research Organization — No. 51-49- 
70-03. 

Analyses of WIN Team Functioning and Job Require- 
ments 

Phase I: Duty and Task Performance of Teams and 
Team Members by Richard P. Kern and John S. Caylor 

NTIS— PB 202811. 

Final Report: Duties Performed and Style of Function- 
ing, in Relation to Team Effectiveness 

NTIS— PB 210463. 
1.202 

Human Resources Research Organization — William 
C. Osbom and others. No. 51-49-70-06. 

1- An Instructional Program for Employability Orien- 
tation 

NTIS— PB 207395 ($6). 

2. Development of a Program of Instruction for WIN 
Employability Orientation 

NTIS— PB 210090. 
1J03 

Indiana University Foundation — Paul F. Munger, Da- 
vid G. Smith, and Douglas W. Johnson, No. 51- 

18-71-01.: 

Employability Development Team Interaction Anal- 
ysis: An Exploratory Study 

NTIS. 
1J04 

Legal Resources, Inc.— No. 82-09-69-27. 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers: A Synthesis 
and Analysis of Fifteen OIC Final Reports 

NTIS— PB 199551. 
IJSOS 

North Star Research and Development Institute — Da- 
vid L. Thompson, Guy H. Miles, and Albert J. 
Macek, No. 51-25-69-06. 

1. A Study of Low-Income Families: Implications for 
the WIN Program 

NTIS— PB 211702. 

2. Self-Actuated Work Behavior Among Low-Income 
People 

NTIS— PB 211703. 
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3. Factors Affecting the Stability of the Low-Income 
Family 

NTIS— PB 211704. 

4. A Study of Low-Income Families: Methodology 
NTIS— PB 211705. 

1.206 

Pacific Training & Technical Assistance Corpora- 
tion—Bradley R. Schiller, No. 51-09-70-10. 

The Impact of Urban WIN Programs 
NTIS— PB 210469 ($4.85). 

1.207 

Rutgers— The State University— Ina Sullivan, No. 92- 
34-70-14. 

Short-Term Training Program for WIN and Public 
Welfare Personnel 

NTIS— PB 211803. 
1.208 

Washington University — No. 92-27-70-15. 

An Exploratory Study of Some Major Impediments to 
Success in the WIN Program 

NTIS. 
1.209 

Wayne State University — Gloria Cowan, No. 51-24- 
70-07. 

Staff Attitudes and Success of the WIN Program: A 
Report on Phase I Results 

NTIS— PB 205988. 
1.210 

Wisconsin, The University of— Rita L. Younians, No. 
51-53-69-12. 

A Study of the Relationship of Overindebtedness and 
Garnishment to Employability Among Milwaukee 
WIN Families 

NTIS— PB 208335. 

• See also projects 1.90, 3.54 to 3.59, 3.61 to 3.64, 
4.9, 4.86, 5.33, 5.40, 5.49, 5.50, 5.58, 5.59, 5.78, 
5.81, 5.97, 5.112. 



OTHER GOVERNMENT MANPOWER 
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ONGOING PROJECTS 



1.211 JOB CORPS HEALTH UNIT 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-1 1-7 1-14 

Manpower Demonstration Project for Control and 
Prevention of Drug Misuse 

This project is exploring the feasibility of and poten- 
tial for operating model drug prevention and treatment 
programs at three residential manpower centers. Each 
center has developed a program containing the follow- 
ing common components: (1) Drug identification 
mechanism; (2) in-center drug misuse control program; 
(3) drug education— staff training; (4) community link- 
ages (for example, utilization of community drug facili- 
ties and resources); and (5) evaluation. 

The project established and maintained in-center 
drug misuse control programs, incorporating a variety 
of educational and counseling efforts, at three Job 
Corps centers with enrollees identified as drug users. 

Contract period: March 15, 1971, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1972. 



1.212 JOB CORPS HEALTH UNIT 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82-11-71-15 

Survey of Knowledge, Attitudes and Patterns of Use 
of Drugs by Job Corps Enrollees 

This project is seeking to: (1) Gain information con- 
cerning the knowledge, attitudes, and patterns of drug 
use by Job Corps enrollee groups of differing socioeco- 
nomic, geographic, environmental, and cultural ori- 
gins; and (2) ascertain the extent to which Job Corps 
center staffs and enrollees have similar knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and perceptions concerning drug use. 

The contractor designed, developed, administered, 
and is analyzing results of a comprehensive question- 
naire aimed at gathering Corpsmen and staff attitudes 
toward and perceptions of drug use from approxi- 
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mately 13,000 Co rpsmcn and center staff at 16 selected 
Job Corps centers. 

Contract period: March 15. 1971. through Decem- 
ber 1. 1972. 



1.213 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BOSTON. MASS. 

Contract 82'25'72'24 

Lawrence W. Rogers, Regional Manpower 
Administrator 

Training Program for Minority Contractors on State 
Bidding of Construction Contracts 

This project will design and operate a comprehensive 
training program for minority contractors on the 
procedures and complexities of bidding for State con- 
struction projects, as a basis for expanding minority 
contractor work on State construction and aiding af- 
firmative action program to expand minority employ- 
ment in construction. 

Volunteer trainers from a variety of State agencies, 
universities, and construction contractor groups will 
conduct a 6-month course on the "how toV* of State 
constaiction bidding. Included will be financing, con- 
tract performance, contract analysis, and legal aspects 
of State bidding. Minority contractors will get followup 
assistance in analyzing their bidding experience. 

Contract period: May 17, 1972. through May 17, 
1973. 

1.214 YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS UNITED 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82-1 1-71-33 

Youth Organizations United Leadership Institute 

This project, jointly funded with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and administered by 
HEW's OfRce of Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention, supported a leadership institute for Youth 
Organizations United, a national association of youth 
groups engaged in a variety of self-help and community 
improvement projects. The leadership institute, provid- 
ing both classroom training and field experience, was 
operated by Training and Development Systems. 
Trainees came from different geographical and ethnic 
groups and were selected on the basis of demonstrated 
leadership. The institute focused on increasing their 
organizational capabilities, developing program opera- 



tion skills, and increasing their effectiveness in aiding 
indigenous community organizations to deal with de- 
linquency, addiction, job counseling, and placement 
problems. 

Contract period: August 1. 1971. through July 31. 
1972. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 



1.215 THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY PARK. PA. 

Contract 41-8-004-40 

Morgan V. Lewis, Elchanan Cohn, and David N. 
Hughes, Institute for Research on Human Resources 

Recruiting, Placing. And Retaining the 
Hard-To-Employ: A Study of Factors Influencing the 
Retention of Participants in a Concentrated 
Employment Program and in Their Subsequent 
Employment 

This study concerned the Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program (CEP) in Columbus, Ohio, in the au- 
tumn of 1968, when it had just begun operation. The 
research sought to determine why potential enrollees 
did not become actively involved in the CEP and why 
some enrollees dropped out before completion; and to 
find out how CEP participants developed after they left 
the program. 

Interviews were conducted with 599 persons .(all 
black and mostly males): 295 completers who were 
placed in jobs (either after a week prevocational orien- 
tation program or immediately) or in training; 93 drop- 
outs who withdrew during either orientation or train- 
ing; and 211 potential enrollees who expressed interest 
in but never visited the CEP or who visited CEP but 
never attended classes or were never placed in jobs. 
Completers and dropouts represented 78 percent of 
those terminated by the CEP during the study period. 

The researchers found that most of those interviewed 
were unemployed because they were unwilling to take 
the low-paying, dead-end jobs that were readily availa- 
ble to them, not because they were discouraged or alie- 
nated. Potential enrollees who never entered the pro- 
gram were pessimistic about the CEFs ability to offer 
them jobs that were better than those they could get on 
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their own. Dropouts left when the program was slow 
in providing jobs or training, even though they were 
uncertain as to what they wanted, other than a "good 
job," as defined by wage rates. Still, CEP did provide 
fairly stable jobs to a significant proportion of its par- 
ticipants. At the time of followup, 9 to 10 months after 
they left the program, 37 percent of those placed were 
still working in those jobs. 

Since those who were unemployed were unwilling to 
take the kinds of jobs available to them, the researchers 
recommended that manpower programs concentrate 
their efforts on improving the quality of jobs that they 
can offer. 



REPORTS 

1.216 

Pennsylvania State University, The 

Institute for Research on Human Resources — No. 
41-8-004-40. 

Recruiting, Placing, and Retaining the Hard-to- 
Employ: Factors Influencing the Retention of Partici- 
pants in a Concentrated Employment Program and in 
Their Subsequent Employment 

NTIS— PB 204600. 

• See also projects 3.1, 3.7, 3.8, 3.69. 



2. OTHER MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



APPRENTICESHIP 

ONGOING PROJECTS 

2.1 BRANDEiS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 

Contract 82'25-71'36 

Dr. Dennis A. Derryck 

Improving the Retention Rate of Indentured 
Apprentices in the Apprenticeship Outreach Programs 

This project is investigating the apprenticeship selec- 
tion process and the performance of apprentices. It is 
determining: (1) Both the needs of indentured appren- 
tices and the existing institutional arrangements that 
would facilitate the retention of apprentices currently 
being placed by Apprenticeship Outreach Programs; 
and (2) the skills related to productivity for two crafts 
and the means whereby these skills can be assessed to 
facilitate possible advanced placement of individuals in 
the construction industry. Assessment of needed skills 
in the selected crafts will be based on information from 
apprenticeship instructors, combined with interviews 
with licensing ofTicials, supervisors, and craftsmen. 

Contract period: June 15, 1971, through November 
15, 1972. 

2.2 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-17-7^40 

Dr. Myron Roomkin, Graduate School of Business 

Improving Apprenticeship Administrative-Funding 
Arrangements: Employer Reactions to Foreign 
Practices 

This research is to: (1) Review methods of appren- 
ticeship administration and funding based upon the 

O 
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experiences of other nations; (2) select those methods 
which appear suitable to the industrial environment of 
the United States and which represent improvements 
upon existing procedures; (3) assess the feasibility of 
adopting these improvements by measuring the reac- 
tions of employers to potential changes; and (4) make 
specific recommendations for implementing desirable 
changes in existing apprenticeship administrative and 
funding arrangements. 

Published and unpublished information and research 
on the methods of administering, coordinating, and 
financing apprenticeship in European nations (and 
Canada) will be reviewed. A questionnaire will be deve- 
loped to measure the reactions and attitudes of employ- 
ers toward implementing select, desirable aspects of the 
reviewed foreign methods. The questionnaire will be 
sent to approximately 1,000 firms in the Chicago stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical area. Union views will also 
be solicited- 

Contract period: June 20, 1971, through November 
30, 1972. 

2.3 DEVELOPMENT SYSTEMS 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-17-71-48 ^ 

Development and Implementation of a Performance 
Based, Individualized Instructional System for 
Technical and Apprentice Training 

This project attempts to demonstrate — through the 
application of modem instructional technology — that a 
performance-based, individualized, self-paced appren- 
tice training system can produce competent, well- 
rounded tradesmen more efficiently (at less cost and in 
shorter time) than is possible with conventional appro- 
aches to apprentice and technical training. 

The program is also attempting to show that appren- 
tice training can be made available to a broader popula- 
tion of applicants through the use of a system that 
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utilizes rather than ignores individual differences in 
learning ability and that requires a level of verbal skill 
that is appropriate to the level needed to perform the 
journeyman's job. 

The project is to produce a model apprentice training 
system which will at least partially implement the 
recommendations of the Purdue apprenticeship studies 
(see 2.9). The new system should have implications for 
the broader fields of technical training and vocational 
education. 

To achieve these objectives, the new apprentice train- 
ing system will consist of self-paced, task-achievement 
oriented materials covering the tasks normally taught 
during an apprentice's first year of training. Both the 
shop and related instructional materials are to be care* 
fully integrated and based on the same task analysis. 

The new system will be tested using experimental 
groups in cooperating companies, and their results will 
be compared to those of a control group using conven- 
tional apprentice training materials. 

The training efficiency of the new system will be 
thoroughly evaluated through statistical analyses of 
training time required and achievement levels attained 
as a function of type of training received and scores on 
apprentice entrance exams. Acceptability of the new 
system will be evaluated through interview and ques- 
tionnaire information collected from trainees, journey- 
men, instructors, and company administrators. 

Contract period: July 1, 1971, through July 1, 1973. 

2A NATIONAL TOOL DIE AND 
PREOSION MACHINING 
ASSOaATION 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82-11-72-11 

Norton Munn. Manager Training NTDPMA 

Accelerated First Year On-the-Job Training (OJT) 
Program for Precision Machinist Apprentices 

This project is to develop and assess a model for the 
first year of OJT for precision machinist in the tool, die, 
and precision machining industry. The project is test- 
ing a training system based on the apprentice's own 
pace of learning to perform specific tasks rather than 
the conventional timeframe associated with apprentice 
training. 

Current apprenticeship standards will be examined 
and task analyses will be conducted to determine the 
actual job requirements. From this, a new system in- 



cluding specific guidelines and procedures will be deve- 
loped. 

The system will be field tested by selecting two 
groups of 60 trainees. One group will be enrolled in the 
new system. The second group of 60 will use the exist- 
ing system and will serve as a control group. 

Completion is scheduled for June 30. 1973. 

2.5 NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Contract 82-25-71^21 

Dr Morris A. Horowitz, Department of Economics 

The Role of Related Instruction in Apprenticeship 
Programs 

This study is investigating the contribution of related 
classroom instruction in apprenticeship and will make 
recommendations'for the improvement of such instruc- 
tion. It will research the effects of classroom instruction 
on the preparation of craftsmen in the trades under 
study. 

The researcher is to assess both the positive and 
negative aspects of related instruction in three trades in 
the Boston area. The content of related instruction pro- 
grams will be examined to assess their relevance and to 
determine whether the related instruction is timed to 
coincide with job tasks currently assigned to appren- 
tices. Other fact0i6 such as breadth of competency, 
development of independent judgment, and the poten- 
tial for occupational mobility are to be investigated, 
along with effects of training on the dropout rate and 
the duration of training. 

Completion is scheduled for April 1973. 

2.6 STATE OF WISCONSIN 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, LABOR 

AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 92-53-70-17 

Women in Wisconsin Apprenticeships 

The project is identifying and analyzing barriers to 
women interested in becoming apprentices, and docu- 
menting alternative approaches which may be used to 
expand apprenticeable occupations for women. Work is 
being done to develop methods of influencing employ- 
ers and unions to accept women into apprenticeship 
programs, particularly in trades traditionally regarded 
as "mate,'* as well as creating new programs especially 
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for women. The grantee is working closely with the 
University of Wisconsin in developing an educational 
program to encourage women to seek apprenticeship 
opportunities throughout the State. The grantee and 
the university have produced a film designed to stimu- 
late employers to open up and expand apprenticeable 
occupations for women. 

During the flnal phase of the project, the grantee will 
conduct a followup study ( women who have entered 
skilled occupations via appi ^nticeship. 

Grant period: June 30, 19 /o trough June 30, 1973. 

2J THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Contract 82-55'71-3I 

Dk Gerald G. Scmers, Department of Economics 

The Feasibility of Establishing a Demonstration 
Center for Apprenticeship and Other Industrial 
Training 

This project is to investigate the feasibility of estab- 
lishing an experimental-demonstration-research "cen- 
ter** for apprenticeship and other industrial training. 

Since establishment of such a center requires the full 
cooperation of officials associated with apprenticeship 
training, extensive inquiries are to be made among em- 
ployers, union officials, vocational educators, and 
Staie, Federal, and local government personnel to de- 
termine the feasibility of the establishment of such a 
center. 

Contract period: June 15, 1971, through October 31, 
1972. 



REPORTS 

2.8 

The Greater Washington Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO—No. 82-09-68-18. 

Project Build: Pre- Apprenticeship in Construction 
Trades for Disadvantaged Youth 

NTIS— PB 199102. 
No. 82-09-69-37 

Project Build: Pre- Apprenticeship in Construction 
Trades for Disadvantaged Youth; Skill Training for 
Adults to Attain Journeymen Status 

NTIS-PB 199085. 



2.9 

Purdue Research Foundation — Alfred S. Drew, No. 
81-13-33. 

Educational and Training Adjustments in Selected Ap- 
prenticeable Trades; Appendices 

NTIS— PB 190547 (vol. I); PB 190996 (vol.II-Appen- 
dices); MA — Toward the Ideal Journeyman, Man- 
power Research Monograph No. 20, vol. I, An Op- 
timum Training System in Apprenticeable 
Occupations, 1971 rOPO— 25 cents); vol. 2, The Train- 
ing System in the Pipe Trades (GPO— 35 cents); vol. 3, 
Apprenticeship Training in the Machinist and Tool 
and Die Maker Trades (GPO— 25 cents); vol. 4, The 
Training System in the Printing Trades (GPO — 25 
cents); and vol.. 5, High School Students View Appren- 
ticeship (GPO— 20 cents). 

• See also projects 3.22, 4.90, 6.82, 6.1 19, 6.224. 

EDUCATION 

(Includes vocational education, work-study, 
post-secondary, and remedial programs) 

ONGOING PROJECTS 

2.10 BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Contract 8U37'68-40 

An Exploratory Study to Analyze New Skill Content 
in Selected Occupations in Michigan and the 
Mechanism for its Translation into Vocational 
Education Curriculums 

This study is cosponsored by the OfTice of Education 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Michigan Employment Security Commission, 
and the Michigan State Department of Education. 

This project investigated the possibility of enhancing 
the relevance of vocational course offerings through 
research comparing the characteristics of curriculum- 
produced skills and employer-required skills for entry- 
level jobs. Major objectives were to recommend 
changes in course offerings or modifications in cur- 
riculums consistent with flndings, and to work with 
local school boards for implementation of the recom- 
mendations. 

Through interviews with employers, employees, and 
members of advisory committees in three Michigan 
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cities, the researchers gathered information on current 
and prospective job content and skill requirements for 
10 growth occupations deemed appropriate for voca- 
tional education: Automobile engine mechanic, Hook- 
keeper, chef/cook, clerk-typist/clerk-stenographcr, 
construction carpenter, construction electrician, dcnta! 
assistant, licensed practical nurse, numerically con- 
trolled machine tool operator, and salesperson. Re- 
quirements were compared with the skills taught in 
curriculums for these occupations to specify needed 
changes. The researchers have worked with school offi- 
cials to effectuate the recommended changes. 

Preliminary fmdings: Pervasive discrepancies were 
found between the skills required by employers for cn- 
try-level workers and the skills being prcxluccd by the 
curriculums. For example, bookkeeping students were 
being trained in traditional methods, which were ap- 
propriate only to jobs that either did not exist or were 
not open to inexperienced workers. The curriculum for 
auto engine mechanics was designed to produce the 
required skills, but not all graduates attained the neces- 
sary proficiency; some were not acceptable because 
they could not read instructions or do simple arith- 
metic. For dental assistants, the researchers found that 
the lack of a planned program, adequate time allot- 
ments, facilities, equipment, and supplies for practical 
and manipulative experience precluded students from 
attaining entry-level competence. In shorthand and ty- 
ping, curriculums were designed to produce the neces- 
sary skills, but the majority of students were not able 
to meet employers' standards of accuracy and speed. 

In all cases, the researchers recommended changes 
which, if implemented, would probably have raised em- 
ployers' acceptance of vocational education graduates. 
In bookkeeping, for example, it was recommended that 
the traditional first and second year high school book- 
keeping courses be replaced by courses emphasizing 
modem recordkeeping methods, operation of office 
machines, and application of data processing. 

Varying degrees of success were achieved in imple- 
menting changes in school procedures. In many cases, 
the funds were not available to introduce new cur- 
riculums or modify existing curriculums. A serious de- 
terrent to the identification and reduction of skill dis- 
crepancies was the general lack of behaviorally stated 
objectives for the vocational programs studied. Other 
essentials for implementing changes were a favorable 
attitude toward vocational education in the school and 
the community and an influential advisory committee 
representing important community leaders. 



The report outlines a method whereby school sys- 
tems can design and maintain vocational education 
pr< grams to develop student skills which correspond to 
employcrKiesired skills. Important features of the 
model are the development of behaviorally stated edu- 
cational objectives for vocational programs and sys- 
tematic followup surveys of vocational graduates. It 
was also recommended :hat the Federal Government 
increase its support of vocational education, undertake 
nationwide job task analyses for use in curriculum 
development, and support research and development to 
refine and test methods of program design for voca- 
tional education. 

Completion of the project is scheduled for fall 1972. 

2J1 FEDERATION OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
STATES, INC. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Grant 92-08' 72-3 1 

Educational Technology Demonstration 

This grant helps support a larger project financed 
primarily by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. The grantee is de\ eloping a career educa- 
tion program to be used for telecasting from NASA's 
Advanced Technology Satellite, which is to be 
launched in late 1974. The contribution of the Depart- 
ment of Labor will support a small manpower research 
staff working on the career development component of 
the program. 

Grant period- June 1972 through June 1973. 

2.12 INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

Contract 82'18'7I^29 

Dr Ernst IV. Stromsdorfen Department of Economics 

Economic Aspects of the Work Experience and 
Career Exploration Program 

This project is measuring the impact of the Work 
Experience and Career Exploration Program 
(WECEP) on the scholastic performance and school ' 
adjustment of 14- and 15-year-pld high school students 
who may be dropout-prone, disadvantaged, or hand- 
icapped. With reference to the objectives of the 
WECEP program, which is designed to serve dropout- 
prone youth and is intended to make education more 
relevant to disoriented youth and increase their incen- 
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tive to learn academic skills, a number of questions 
including the following will be considered: (1) To what 
extent does enrollment in WECEP reduce the dropout 
rate and increase the attendance rate? (2) Is there a 
positive relationship between Iciigth of enrollment in 
WECEP and a reduction in the probability of dropping 
out and increase in attendance; if so, of what magni- 
tude? (3) h there a positive relation between amount of 
earnings gained in the WECEP program and a reduc- 
tion in the probability of dropping out and increased 
attendance; if so, of what magnitude? (4) What is the 
relationship between enrollment in WECEP and 
scholastic performance, and do hours worked per week 
affect this relationship? (5) What is the relationship 
between enrollment in WECEP and improvement in 
the labor market and scholastic attitudes and values? 

Contract period: June 1, 1971, through December 1, 
1972. 

2.13 INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

Contract 82'18'71-24 

Dr. Ernst W. Stromsdorfer, Department of Economics 

Economic and Institutional Aspects of the Cooperative 
Vocational Educational Program in Dayton, Ohio 

This project will make an institutional and economic 
analysis of an exemplary cooperative vocational educa- 
tion program in Dayton, Ohio. With reference to this 
program, answers are to be sought to the following 
specific issues: (I) To what degree does the program 
facilitate the transition from school to work? (2) To 
what degree does the program increase the effiscti veness 
of scholastic performance? (3) To what degree can the 
program be generalized across the larger student body 
and, especially, disadvantaged groups? 

Contract periods May 15, 1971, through November 
o, 1972. 

2.14 NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MAS5>. 

Contract 82-25-71-30 

Dr. Morris A. Horowitz and Dr. Irwin L Hermstadt, 
Department of Economics 

Transition From School to Work: The Contribution 
of Cooperative Education Programs at the Secondary 
School Level 



This is a study of: (1) The degree to which students 
from cooperative vocational education programs may 
be better prepared than other youth for flnding a first 
full-time job and may obtain better quality in the work 
they do And; and (2) the extent to which the working 
experience of graduates of cooperative vocational pro- 
grams diflers from that of other students. Secondary 
objectives include a determination of whether coopera- 
tive education is more likely to prevent students from 
leaving school prematurely and an identiflcation of the 
method by which cooperating firms are "sold** on par- 
ticipating in cooperative education programs. 

Results of a mail survey of 1966 graduates will be 
available in October 1972. The second phase, a lon- 
gitudinal analysis of the postgraduation work experi- 
ence of the class of 1972, will include two personal 
interviews and two telephone followups over the next 
15 months. Control groups of students are also to be 
interviewed and various statistical comparisons are to 
be made with the test group. Information about the 
administration and the effectiveness of cooperative 
education will also be obtained from teachers, school 
administrators, and employers through interviews. 

Contract period: June 1971 through May 1974. 

2 J5 ROCHESTER JOBS, INC. 
ROCHESTER, N Y. 

Contract 82'34'70'33 
Operation Young Adults 

This contract is developing and conducting initial 
trial operations of several types of industry-school, 
work-education programs to enable a more effective 
transition from school to work by potential and actual 
dropouts. The programs are seeking to encourage con- 
tinuation of schooling, which is made more relevant to 
the interests and abilities of dropout-prone youth 
through industry-provided opportunities for work ex- 
perience and pay, gearing academic activities to work 
interests, use of nontraditional staff and educational 
settings, and special counseling. 

The project is working with potential and actual 
school dropout in three separate components involving 
work experience, academic instruction designed to 
complement the work experience, and special counsel- 
ing. The components are differentiated primarily by 
age grouping and the type of work experience involved: 
(1) The In-School Simulated Industry Program, with 
work experience in a simulated industrial setting prov- 
ided for students aged 14 and IS in a separate facility 
established for this purpose; (2) the Industrial Work- 
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Study Program, in which students aged 16 to 20 receive 
paid work experience in industry, while they may at- 
tend classes at the separate facility or in regular home 
schools; and (3) the Housing Renovation Program, in 
^hich students receive skills and academic instruction 
in a special training center provided by local industry 
and are gaining paid work experience in the rehabiliu- 
tion of dilapidated homes. 

Rochester Jobs, Inc., is the prime contractor provid- 
ing overall administration and direct operation of many 
of the work-related aspects of the project. The Roches- 
ter City School District is providing, under a subcon- 
tract, most of the academic and skills instruction and 
counseling. 

Contract period: July 1970 through Ctetobcr 1972. 

2J6 TECHNICAL EDUCATION RESEARCH 
CENTER, INC. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 82'25'7I^J0 

Model Program to Instruct Manpower Training 
Personnel in Selection and Application of Remedial 
Instruction Materials to Meet Individual Trainee 
Needs 

The contractor is seeking to establish a program that 
will assist teaching personnel in manpower training 
courses to select and administei remedial education 
materials to meet specific needs of individuals receiving 
manpower training. Its ultimate objective is to effect 
the best use of such materials in manpower training 
programs to provide both remedial education and skill 
training according to individual enrollce needs. 

The contractor is to: (1) Develop and use programed 
materials to train administrators, counselors, teachers, 
and teacher aides to provide basic remedial education 
tailored to individual needs of enrollees in manpower 
training programs; (2) provide followup onsite techni- 
cal assistance to the trained staffs as they fit the in- 
dividual-oriented basic education piwedures into their 
program structures; (3) assess the onsite impact of the 
new techniques implemented by the trained staffs; and 
(4) using a specific occupational cluster, develop proto- 
type materials for integrating basic education and skill 
training curriculums so that a total individual-oriented 
manpower training program could evolve. 

Contract period: January 1971 through December 
1973. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

2 .17 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 8 1-42-7 1^02 

Dr. Richard L Rowan and Dr. Herbert R. Northrup. 
Industrial Research Unit 

Educating the Employed Disadvantaged for 
Upgrading: A Report on Remedial Education 
Programs in the Paper Industry 

This study was an attempt to determine the impact 
of adult basic education programs on the upward mo- 
bility of disadvantaged workers. 

The paper industry in the South was chosen for case 
analysis because of the nature of the upgrading prob- 
lems, the vast adjustments required by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and the fact that these adult basic educa- 
tion programs had been operational therein for several 
years. 

The programs studied were utilized by companies in 
an attempt to increase the potential for promotion of 
Negroes who were originally employed for unskilled 
jobs and consigned to permanent occupation of those 
jobs. The objective was to improve the educational 
qualifications of such employees so that they could 
handle jobs on progression lines or in maintenance. In 
other words, the objective was to prepare the employees 
for upgrading. (Once placed on the progression line, an 
employee advances by seniority, provided he can do the 
job.) 

Findings were: (1) The adult basic education pro- 
grams examined promised more than they could 
deliver; and (2) the relation of training to promotion 
was neither brought out carefully beforehand nor 
demonstrated after the programs were in effect. In ad- 
dition, this study made the following points: (1) Rela- 
tively few Negro disadvantaged workers completed the 
courses. (2) Those who completed the courses showed 
little improvement in arithmetic and virtually none in 
reading. (3) There was no relationship between the 
taking of courses, improvement in test scores, and job 
advancement. (4) The packaged courses disregarded 
the cultural characteristics of the trainees. (5) Pro- 
gramed teaching methods were largely unsuccessful, 
particularly with adults who lacked literacy. Even 
jnore intensive training was of minor additional help. 
(6) The particular conditions and incentives were not 
such as to produce successful literacy training. 
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2J8 PUERTO RICAN FORUM, INC 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contracts 82-34-68'04 and 82'34-69-28 

Project BOLT: Final Report for the Experimental 
and Demonstration Phase of the Basic Occupational 
Language Training Program 

The Puerto Rican Forum's Basic Occupational Lan- 
guage Training (BOLT) program was established to 
teach English language skills to Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple and Spanish language skills to English-speaking 
people. The basic objective was to design and develop 
new tools for teaching job-oricnted English to the low- 
skill, low-wage Spanish-speaking worker. Supervisors 
and managers of Spanish-speaking empk>yees were 
given similar courses in rudimentary Spanish to facili- 
tate improved communications. 

BOLT curricula emphasize high-skilled instructors, 
audiovisual and audiolingual techniques, job-oriented 
vocabularies and qnsite instructk>n. 

Seventy-nine courses have been completed with a 
total of 759 graduates. Effectiveness is borne out by 
research data and followup evaluations. 

The Puerto Rican Forum, Inc., now provides techni- 
cal assitance to manpower agencies across the country 
for use of the BOLT methodology. 

2.Z9 RUTGERS— THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ. 

NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF 

LABOR AND INDUSTRY 
TRENTON, N.J. 

Contract 82-32-69-33 

Educational Advancement and Manpower 
Development for Wage Earners 

In this project the New Jersey Depanment of Labor 
and Industry, with assistance from the Labor Educa- 
tion Center of Rutgers University, explored ways of 
advising and encouraging wage earners to use com- 
munity resources for education and training, with a 
special emphasis on advancement into better jobs. 

With management and unk>n cooperation, 1 1 plants 
in Middlesex County, N.J., were selected for participa- 
tion. Material was distributed .o workers in these com- 
panies to determine the extent and nature of their inter- 
est in a variety of courses. A training program was 
designed to prepare a selected group of workers to 
counsel their peers; the 1-week program dealt with re- 



cruitment, counseling on personal and vocational mat- 
ters, enrollment, followup, and recordkeeping. A total 
of 618 workers were enrolled in 55 different courses; 
1 52 completed their courses^ and 156 were still enrolled 
as this project was completed. 

The job advancement of participating workers ap- 
peared to be little affected by this continuing education. 
However, it was found that personal satisfaction and 
future possibilities prompt many workers to seek more 
education without additional stipends or promises of 
job promotions. 

The report discusses: Ways in which the working 
cooperation of union and management was sought and 
maintained; involvement of the educational com- 
munity in determining the availability of educational 
resources and adapting them to suit the needs of work- 
ers; new approaches to counseling and guiding work- 
ers, particularly minority groups; and the impact of Ihe 
project on the various groups and institutions involved. 

2 JO TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Contract 92'45'70'03 
Norman A, Buktenica 

Nashville Concentrated Employment Program: 
Literacy 

This project was established in collaboration with 
the Concentrated Emptoyment Program (CEP), its 
Basic Education Component, and the Tennessee State 
University in order to assess the impact of educational 
intervention on symptoms of dyslexia. 

Four objectives of the program were: (1) To develop 
practical and relevant screening and evaluation proce- 
dures for a program of adult basic education for ap- 
plication to suspected dyslexiacs; (2) to establish and 
maintain involvement of project personnel with CEP 
for the revision and development of curriculum; (3) to 
insure the smooth transition of responsibility for ad- 
ministration of the screening and evaluation program 
from the project stafT to the CEP staff; and (4) to 
conduct an onsite visit to the Santa Barbara Work 
Training Program (see 2.21), since that program had 
begun and was in a position to impart valuable informa- 
tion on assessing enroliees and on evaluation and teach- 
ing procedures. 

It was necessary to terminate the project before 
reaching the objectives because of the difficulty of re- 
cruiting functionally illiterate readers. The conclusions 
must be considered in the light of these limitations. 
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The findings suggest no evidence that poverty results 
from illiteracy. Persons in the project were functionally 
literate and fell within the poverty range; the ability to 
rc J docs not necessarily raise one out of poverty. 

221 WORK TRAINING PROGRAM, INC 
SANTA BARBARA. CALIF. 

Grant 92'06'7h01 

Ida Cordero 

Study of Reading Disorders in Relation to Poverty 
and Crime 

This study followed up dyslexic job trainees who 
were given reading and writing remediation as part of 
a manpower training program to determine if, 3 years 
later, they were functioning on a higher socioeconomic 
level than before training. It also examined the effects 
of reading remediation on two other dyslexic groups in 
Santa Barbara County: Students in a City College con- 
tinuing education class, and students in a high school 
for delinquent boys. 

The study found that a high degree of success in 
teaching dyslexiacs was achieved. Improved self- 
esteem acquired through learning to read and write 
brought about lasting upgraded economic and social 
status. Social attitudes improved among youths exhib- 
iting antisocial behavior, who had a high incidence of 
dyslexia. The moderately afflicted made the greatest 
grade-level gains while the "mild" category made the 
most progress overall. 

Suggestions for futher research and implementation 
of education and training programs were presented. 

REPORTS 

222 

Adult Education Center, Inc.— No. 92-20-68-07. 
Business Training with Business Speech (A Partnership 
Between Business and Government) 
MA/ORD. 

2.23 

Pennsylvania, University of— Richard L. Rowan and 

Herbert R. Northrup, No. 8M2-71-02. 
Educating the Employed Disadvantaged for Upgrad- 
ing: A Report on Remedial Education Programs in the 
Paper Industry 

NTIS—PB 210824. 



22A 

Puerto Rican Forum, Inc., The— Nos. 82-34-68-04 anr< 
82-34-69-28. 

1. Project BOLT— Final Report for the Experimental 
and Demonstration Phase of the Basic Occupational 
Language Training Program 

NTIS— PB 205424. 

2. Basic Occupational Language Training (BOLT), 
September 1, 1967«January 31, 1969 

NTIS-PB 201469. 
22S 

Rochester Jobs, Inc.— No. 82-34-70-33. 
Operation Young AdulU: A Work-Study Program 
NTIS— PB 203906. 

2*26 

Rutgers— The SUte University, and New Jersey De- 
partment of Labor and Industry— No. 82-32-69- 

33. 

Educational Advancement and Manpower Develop- 
moit for Wage Earners 

NTIS— PB 205851 ($4.75). 
2J7 

Tennessee State University— No. 92-45-70-03. 

Final Report: Nashville Concentrated Employment 
Program: Literacy 

NTIS— PB 208306 ($4.85). 
2.28 

Work Training Program, Inc.— No. 92-06-71-01. 

Study of Reading Disorders in Relation to Poverty and 
Crime 

NTIS— PB 209284 ($5.45). 
2.29 

Youth Services Agency (New York City)— No. 82-34- 
67-29. 

Esopus Prep (A Residential School for Seriously 
DisaJvantaged Youth) 

NTIS— PB 199435. 

• See also projects 1.3, 1.4, 1,29, 1.37, 1.66, 1.71, 
1.154, 1.172, 2.37, ,\18, 4.51, 4.52, 4.60, 5.12, 
5.28, 5.107, 6.33, 6.135, 6.167, 6.212, 6.220. 
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PRIVATE MANPOWEFx 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS AND 
PRACTICES 

(Sec also Chapter 1. Government Manpower 
Programs — Upgrading, Job Restructuring, New 
Occupations; Chapter 4. The Labor Market— Labor 
Market Processes) 



ONGOING PROJECTS 



BOISE CVSCADE URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-1 1'Vl-SO 

Pilot Project to Explore Feasibility of Preparing 
Disadvantaged Persons for Employment in Licensed 
Real Estate Sales and Management Jobs 

This contractor is exploring the feasibility of prepar- 
ing disadvantaged persons for employment in licensed- 
commission jobs in real estate sales and management. 

A consortium of four real esute brokers have em- 
ployed disadvantaged persons who have never been 
prepared to take a State examination for the real estate 
salesman's license. These workers were trained by the 
contractor in cooperation with the employer consor- 
tium during an 8-month period; each trainee received 
orientation to the real estate industry, instruction to 
prepare for the Maryland and D.C real esute salesman 
exam, job-related education, personal development 
training, special'counseling, instruction in real estate 
property management, and. related on-the-job training. 
At the end of the training period, the program gradu- 
ates were to be employed on a commission basis and 
followed up for 6 months. 

PreHminary findings: The contractor has trained 
nine disadvantaged persons in real estate sales. Five 
passed the real esute examination and were working 
for local real esUte brokers, and the other four were 
receiving further training. 

Contract period: June 30. 1971, through August 31, 
1972. 



2.31 BUREAU OF LABOR STATIST:cS 
U^. DEPARTMENT OF L>I>OR 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract Sl^09'70-19 

Seal H. Rosenthal Manpower and Occupational 
Outlook Division 

Survey of Occupational Training in Industry 

To help fill t!)e gap in information on the training 
at tivities of the private sector, this pilot project is ex- 
ploring: (1) The kinds and quality of training records 
kept by employers and the ease with wbich data can be 
retrieved; and (2) the feasibility of a ;>ek.odic dau col- 
lection program whereby employers maintain a diary of 
their current training activities. 

Mail questionnaires have been sent to a sample of 
about 400 firms drawn from the recent BLS occ'^pa^ 
tional survey in the meUlworking industries and 100 in 
the electric power and telephone industries. About 300 
interviews have been conducted — half to verify data 
reported by mail and half lo test the feasibility of peri- 
odic collection of data- 
Completion is scheduled for August 1972. 

2.32 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS 

ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grant 92-06^72-04 

Benjamin Aaron, Fred H. Schmidt, and Donald D, 
Sanbum, The Institute of Industrial Relations 

A Project to Investigate the Introduction of an 
Organized System of Training into the Trucking 
Industry 

In response to an emeiging interest in training in the 
trucking industry, which has been indifferent to sys- 
tematic training methods and somewhat antipathetic to 
hiring and upgrading minorities, this project is investi- 
gating the possibilities for better organized training sys- 
tems in the industry, building on the experience of 
experimenul and demonstration projects (ser 2.42). 

With the help and cooperation of officials of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, major Invok- 
ing associations and fleet operators, the grantee ^vill 
assist the industry in assessmg the social and eo:<nomic 
costs of organized training and exploring alteioate 
methods of underwriting or sharing the costs 

Grant period: November 15, 1971, through Novem- 
ber 14, 1972. 
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2.33 ORGANIZING AND SUPPORTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

Grant 92-36- 72-09 

Dr. Chandler Morse, Department of Economics 
Joint Minorities Development Program 

This project is developing a program combining 
training of minority and disadvantaged workers with 
production of a pilot model of self-help modular home, 
through a cooperative netwoiic of minority and com- 
munity organizations. 

It will povide to trainees, in conjunction with the 
construction of a model home, work experience, on- 
th>job training, and supplementary instruction and 
then seek employment for them in home construction. 

Grant period: February 14, 1972, through February 
14, 1973. 

2M THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Contract 81-55-71^04 

Dr., Gerald G. Somers, Center for Studies in 
Vocational and Technical Education 

Training and Skill Acquisition: A Pilot Case Study 

In this study, training activities within a single large 
machine tool plant are being analyzed in detail. The 
objectives are: (1) To document the extent, character, 
and cost of training within one company; (2) to deter- 
mine the relative significance of on-the-job training, 
vocational education, manpower programs, learning by 
doing, and other forms of skill acquisition; (3) to com- 
pare the accuracy of data on training obtained from 
employee's with data obtained from company records; 
(4) to ascertain whether employee recall on training 
differs when surveyed by mail questionnaire or through 
interviews; and (5) to provide workable definitions of 
training activities for use in future surveys and analyses 
of private training, as a byproduct of the research. 

Data are being collected from con.pany personnel 
records, from officials and employees (both present and 
former), and from union representatives and com- 
munity organizations by questionnaire and interview. 

Well into the project, the firm unexpectedly an- 
nounced its decision to shut down its operations on 
March 31, 1971. This development added a new dimen- 



sion to the s* idy: The usefuiness of the company's 
training to workers when they leave the company. 
Completion is scheduled for August 1972. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

2^5 AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-36-71-02 

An Analytic Study of the Effects of a Human 
Resource Center 

A separate analytic staff examined the methods and 
determined the effects of an effort by a large business 
organization to design, apply, and evaluate new appro- 
aches for development of manpower in a facility desig- 
nated as an experimental and demonstration area and 
considered me feasibility of undertaking similar efforts 
in other employer settings. 

Tlie contractor established an analytic group to: (1) 
Examine the activities of the Human Resource Center 
at a Los Angeles district office of Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and track its procedures, the bases 
for and nature of changes it seeks to develop, and the 
effects of programs or changes it introduces; and (2) 
focus on organizational obstacles to change and efforts 
to eliminate or modify them, observing thjc nature of 
change brought about in worker performance, work 
force stability, management attitude, and community 
relationships. 

The findings of the project are being summarized in 
a report now in prep^sration. 

2.36 THE RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
AT BUFFALO 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Contract 41-9-002-34 

John K Drotning, David B. Lipsky, and Myron D. 
Fottler 

Jobs, Education, and Training: Research on a Project 
Combining Literacy and On-tKe Job Training for the 
Disadvantaged 

This study was designed t. analyze the effectiveness 
of Jobs, Education, and Training (JET), a manpower 
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training program for the disadvantaged which operated 
in the Buffalo area from 1966 to 1970. 

Factors related to program success or failure are 
analyzed from the viewpoint of employers, union lead- 
ers, coworkers, and trainees, including such objective 
variables as company size, industry, and trainee char- 
acteristics as well as attitudes of the aforementioned 
groups. Also analyzed is effectiveness of tutoring, 
counseling, recruitment, and placement of trainees. 
Data were obtained from JET Tiles and from 700 inter- 
views. 

Among the findings are: (1) There was a significantly 
higher probability of success for those not receiving 
public assistance; (2) employers who participated were 
usually large manufacturing firms in the city; (3) the 
most important reason for employer reluctance to par- 
ticipate in training was unwillingness to make special 
arrangements for trainee tutoring; (4) the highest 
trainee retention rate was among large, unionized, 
high-wage companies; and (5) small firms would have 
a higher probability of participating if there were one 
centralized agency from which to recruit. 

Presented are recommendations for improving the 
operation of manpov er training programs. 

237 OPTOMETRIC CENTER OF NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contract 81-^4-70-11 

Alden N. Haffher and Jerome Sherman 

A National Study of Assisting Manpower in 
Optometry 

As a basis for providing meaningful job opportuni- 
ties for the disadvantaged in health occupations, the 
current number, duties, education, and training of an- 
cillary optometric personnel and the projected need for 
such employees were investigated. The type of formal 
training program required to meet the increased public 
demand for quality vision care is described, and career 
ladders for technical occupations in optometry are 
postulated. 

A stratified sample of the Nation*s practicing op- 
tometrists was surveyed by mailed questionnaires. 
Questions were designed to detc the present and 
potential utilization of ancillary v metric personnel 
and to reveal the relation of specific job tasks to requi- 
site levels of education and training and capacity for 
independent action. This information permiUed the 
grouping of job tasks into various job descriptions. 



It was found that many optometrists currently use 
assistants in their practice, but these assistants most 
often work at routine office jobs rather than perform 
technical services. Optometrists generally agreed with 
the need for increased use of optometric assistants for 
a number of technical jobs, assuming that the assisting 
persor * would be appropriately trained. However, no 
such wa;aing has yet been established, just as there is 
no system of formal recognition and systematic utiliza- 
tion of technical optometric assistants. There is a posi- 
tive correlation between the capacity to utilize assisting 
personnel and the extent of practice, income, and group 
associations of the supervising optometrist. 

Six specific recommendations are made concerning 
the devo'Opment of formal training programs to open 
new technical careers in optometry. 

238 TRANSPORTATION OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAM, INC 
PICO RIVERA, CALIF. 

Contract 82-05-69-02 

Donald D. Sanbum 

Transportation Opportunity Program — The First 
Three Years 

The Transportation Opportunity Program (TOP), 
an experimental and demonstration program, deve- 
loped and tested a program to train unemployed pover- 
ty-level persons for stable, high-wage jobs as automo- 
tive service mechanics and heavy-^uty truck drivers. 
The project sought to ascertain whether and how an 
influential union with a role in hiring could undertake 
training and placement functions in an industry which 
had tended to be indifferent to systematic training 
procedure*: and to exclude minority workers. In addi* 
tion to short-term skills instructi n, the program also 
offered remedial and business education, counseling, 
job placement, and folio wup for approximately 1,000 
men. 

The final report summarizes program objectives, 
philosophy, and performance and presents findings, 
statistical data, and conclusions. Recommendations on 
further manpower trp.ining programs in industry, un- 
ion, and government sectors cover: Federal funding 
and monitoring; staffing, selecting, and motivating 
trainees; course of instruction; and job development 
and placement. (For a report on the first phase of the 
project, sec 2.49.) 

After 3 years of operation as an experimental and 
demonstration program, TOP has become part of the 
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manpower development program of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

2 J9 UNITED STATES RiiSEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT C»RP. 
ANTIOCH, CALIF. 

Contract 82'34'68'37 

Industrial Manpower Center; Employer Involvement 
in Employability Preparation and Placement of 
Disadvantaged Persons 

This project sought to determine whether an organi- 
zation with good entree to the business community 
could obtain employer support for the training and 
placement of disadvantaged persons through a basic 
education and work motivation training program. The 
project designed and conducted an Industrial Man- 
power Center which provided 10 weeks of training, 
largely to members of minority groups. 

Interim findings of this project are contained in ^ 
report entitled "Industrial Manpower Center, the First 
Year/* The<;e findings include: (1) Individualized mar- 
keting of each job candidate is necessary, despite em- 
ployer commitment to the general goals of the pro- 
gram. (2) The range of services necessary to maintain 
participants in training is great, especially in an urban 
fringe area^ and must be provided by the training 
facility if it is to be offered at all. (3) TJie attainment 
of credibility for a new institution in a locality, upon 
which effectiveness depends, requires a willingness to 
take on associated community service functions of 
which local people have need but which were not 
funded under the contract. (4) A facility serving mainly 
black and Chicano trainees can play a positive role in 
intergroup relations in a generally white Anglo com- 
munity. 

The center did not succeed in its second year in 
obtaining the commitment of community resources, 
public and private, needed for its continuation. 

Cbmpletion of the final report is scheduled for fall of 
1972. 

REPORTS 

2M 

American Society for Training and Development — 
Garth L. Mangum, No. 91-53-70-40. 

Training Directors in Programs to Hire the Disadvan- 
taged 

MA/ORD. 



2.41 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company — No. 
82-36-71-02. 

An Analytic Study of the Effects of a Human Resource 
Center 

MA/ORD (Forthcoming). 
2.42 

California Nurses' Association— No. 92-05-68-02. 

Student Nurses' Association of California Recruitment 
Project 

NTIS— PB 201164. 
2.43 

Chicago Conference on Religion and Race — No. 82- 
15-68-51. 

Tri-Faith Trucking Terminal Employment Project, Fi- 
nal Report, July 1, 1968-December 31, 1969 

NTIS— PB 199133. 
2.44 

National Manpower Policy Task Force — Charles A. 
Myers, No. 81-09-66-31. 

The Role of the Private Sector in Manpower Develop- 
ment (One of six reports on this contract) 

Policy Studies in Etrployment and Welfare No. 10, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1971 ($1.95). 

2.45 

New York, The Research Foundation of State Univer- 
sity of, Buffalo— John E. Drotning, David B. 
Lipsky, and Myron D. Fottlcr, No. 41-8-005-34. 

Jobs, Education, and Training: Research of a Project 
Combining On-the-Job and Literacy Training for the 
Disadvantaged, Phase 1 

NTIS— PB 183331. 

No. 41-9^2-34 

Jobs, Education, and Training: Research of a Project 
Combining On-the-Job and Literacy Training for the 
Disadvantaged, Final Report, April 1972 

NTIS— PB 211181. 
2.46 

Northeastern University— Morris A. Horowitz and Ir- 
win L. Hermstadt, No. 81-20-34. 

A Study of the Training of Tool and Die Makers 
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NTIS— PB 187558; MA— Learning the Tool and Die 
Maker Trade, Manpower Research Monograph No. 
17, 1970 (summary; GPO— 3C ents). 

2.47 

Optometric Center of New York — Alden N. HalTner 
and Jerome Sherman, No. 81-34-70-11. 

A National Study of Assisting Manpower in Optome- 
try 

NTIS— PB 202813. 
2-48 

Santa Clara, University of— Thomas M. Martinez, No. 
91-05-68-72. 

Past and Present Counseling and Placement Proce- 
dures in Private Employment Agencies — An Empirical 
Study 

NTIS— PB 188154. 
2.49 

Teamsters, Joint Council of. No. 42, Los Angeles — No. 
82-05-67-38. 

Transportation Opportunity Program (TOP) 
NTIS— PB 199083. 



2.50 

Transportation Opportunity Program, Inc. — No. 82- 
05-69-02. 

Transportation Opportunity Program— The First 
Three Years 

NTIS— PB 202934. 
2.51 

United States Research and Development Corp. — No. 
82-34-68-37. 

Industrial Manpower Center, the First Year 

NTIS— PB 199117. 

2.52 

Wisconsin, The University of— Gerald G. Somers, No. 
91-53-70-02. 

Pilot Feasibility Study of Training in Business and In- 
dustry 

NTIS— PB 188049. 

• See also projects 1.10 to 1.12, 1.44, 1.46, 1.87, 
1.93, 1.101, 1.130, 1.131, 1.133, 1.134, 1.136, 
1.137, 1.149, 1.151, 1.152, 4.93, 5.11, 6.16, 6.91, 
6.97, 6.134, 6.148, 6.164, 6.206. 



3. TARGET GROUPS OF MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



EX-OFFENDERS AND PRISONERS 

ONGOING PROJECTS 

ZA AMERICAN CORRECTIONAL 
ASSOOATION 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Grant 92-24-72^37 (formerly Contract 89-11-71-01); 
Contract 89-24-72-02 

Leon Leiberg 

Experimental and Demonstration Program to 
Improve Communication and Coordination Between 
Paroling Authorities and Inmate Training Programs 
Under Section 251 of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act 

Working with correctional and parole authorities in 
a small number of States, this project will implement 
model programs that may involve such fundamental 
features as agreements between inmates, correctional 
authorities, and parole authorities. The model pro- 
grams will include innovative methods of providing 
training and other employability-related services to in- 
mates. 

Grant and contract period: June 28, 1971, through 
December 31, 1973. 

3 J BUREAU OF SOaAL SOENCE 
RESEARCH, INC 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Grant 91-11-71-32 

Dr. Albert D. Biderman 

The Financial Resources of Ex-Prisoners 

This project attempts to find out what economic 
resources prisoners have at the time of their release, 

O 
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under what conditions they are eligible tor welfare pay- 
ments, and what suggestions correction officials have 
for alleviat ing the financial problems of ex- prisoners. 

Mail questionnaires are being sent to the superin- 
tendents of all State and Federal correctional institu- 
tions, with telephone and personal visits to all nonre- 
spondents, and State and interstate variations in 
welfare regulations with respect to ex-offenders are be- 
ing compiled and analyzed. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

3 J BUREAU OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-11-71-45 

Dr Kenneth /. Lenihan 

Study of Effects on Ex-Prisoners of Financial Aid 
and Employment Assistance Programs Designed to 
Facilitate Post-Release Adjustment 

This project is testing the effects that experimental 
income assistance programs, or employment assistance 
programs or both, have in reducing recidivism rates of 
released prisoners and in otherwise helping them them 
adjust to a stable community life. It is: (1) Measuring 
the impact of income and employment assistance on 
reducing recidivism the first year after prisoners are 
released and in contributing toward gainful employ- 
ment in the labor force; (2) identifying critical incidents 
which help c tribute to the overall adjustment of ex- 
prisoners; anu y^) measuring the net benefits from the 
programs studied by comparing the financial benefits 
occurring as a result of reduced recidivism rates against 
expenditures that might have been required for correc- 
tional purposes due to reincarceration. 

A total ' 500 prisoners will be selected from correc- 
tional institutions in Baltimore and will be assigned 
randomly to one of four groups, each consisting of 125 
subjects as follows: (1) Subjects receiving both financial 
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aid and employment assistance; (2) subjects receiving 
financial aid only; (3) subjects receiving employment 
assistance only; and (4) a control group of subjects who 
will not receive any services. Hard-drug users will be 
excluded from participation in this project, along with 
those having severe mental or physical handicaps that 
could hamper effective participation m the project. All 
subjects will be interviewed monthly with respect to 
their encounters with the police, employment, and ove- 
rall adjustment. Interview data will be reviewed and 
analyzed and further supplemented by indepth case 
studies of the experiences of eight men. The final report 
will include recommendations for a design of a model 
income assistance system to enable ex-prisoners to cope 
with their immediate problems of meeting daily living 
needs upon release from prison, suggestions for im- 
proving the employment services currently made avail- 
able by State and local employment services, and pos- 
sibilities for a format for increased use of other 
job-hunting resources in a community. 

Contract period: June 27, 1971, through June 30, 
1973. 



3.4 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF 
WOMEN 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Grant 92'II-72'05 
Tyra 5. Garlington 

A Study of Projects Dealing with the Rehabilitation 
of Women Offenders 

This project will study the experiences of 10--12 pro- 
jects in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Washington, D.C., dealing with the rehabilitation of 
women offenders. The grantee will: (1) Determine what 
commonalities may exist among projects; (2) collect 
and assimilate relevant data and disseminate unique 
information among these projects for purposes of 
"cross-fertilization'*; and (3) publicize significant deve- 
lopments in this important area of correctional re- 
search among interested public and private agencies. 

Grant period: January 24, 1972, through February 
22, 1973. 



3.5 NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME AND 

DELINQUENCY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Grant 92'll'/2''32 

Tony Vasconcellos 

The Community Integration Program — Innovation 
Toward Alternatives to Incarceration 

The major objective of this project is to develop and 
experimentally test a Community Integration Program 
as an alternative to incarceration for the rehabilitation 
of offenders. The project will serve male adult offenders 
recently sentenced to imprisonment. An attempt will be 
made to determine: (1) The effectiveness of an innova- 
tive community-based correctional strategy as an alter- 
native to incarceration in rehabilitating offenders; (2) 
the cost factors involved in implementing such an ac- 
tivity, as compared with the usual costs of incarcera- 
tion; and (?) the factors in the individual participant, 
the program, and the community that are critical to the 
success or failure of a community-based correctional 
strategy as an alternative to incarceration. 

Grant period: June 1, 1972, through June 30, 1973. 

3.6 ONEAMERICA, INC 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 88-ll'72'01 

Elaine B. Jenkins 

The 'Vne-A Key Program'' (Rehabilitation of 
Women Offenders) 

The objective of this project is to determine the feasi- 
bility of utilizing voluntary workers from two com- 
munity agencies in the process of rehabilitating women 
offenders, particularly frori mhiority groups, under the 
administrative coordination of a black-owned-and- 
operated research and coni>ulting organization. 

The contractor is providing intensive pre- and post- 
release supportive services in cities to women 
released from the Federal Reformatory fo' Women at 
Alderson, W.Va., through a national ptJblic service 
sorority. Delta Sigma Theta, and the United Church of 
Christ. 

The project will involve 200 women from the Aider- 
son reformatory. The Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration and the Bureau of Prisons of the De- 
partment of Justice are providing major support for 
this project. 

Completion is scheduled for April 1973. 
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3.7 SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE, ILL. 



Contract 89-1 7-71 -03 



Charles V. Matthews and Dr Richard Swanson, 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency and 
Corrections 



Study of Adequacy of Prisoner Work-Retease Law 
and Related Regulations and Practices Facilitating 
Wider Use by Inmates of Community-Based 
Manpower Programs 



Information on State laws, experiences, problems, 
and practical remedies concerning prisoner release for 
participation in employment and public manpower 
training programs located outside prisons will be gath- 
ered in this project. Its objectives are to: U) Determine, 
for States with prisoner work-release laws, (a) the na- 
ture and extent of inmate participation under such 
provisions over the past 3 years in commi""ity-based 
employment, job-training, and educational programs 
and (b) the specific provisions of such laws which may 
hinder such participation; (2) analyze, for States with- 
out work-release laws, whether and how inmates have 
been permitted to participate in community-based em- 
ployment and job training programs; and (3) assess the 
extent to which Executive Order No. 325(a), which 
prohibits the employment of prisoners in performance 
of a Government contract, has hindered the establish- 
ment of needed programs of job training and placement 
for work-release prisoners. 

In addition to the detailed legislative analysis, the 
researcher will survey the administrators of, and par- 
ticipants in, work-release programs at various levels; 
analyze community-based manpower programs which 
can serve work-release prisoners; and review the ••**ra- 
ture on work and education release practices. 

The project is expected to: Produce a model State 
work-release law, including administrative policies and 
regulations; recommend strategies to increase partici- 
pation in work-release programs by agencies and cli- 
ents; and propose remedies for problems encountered 
by manpower programs which serve offenders in work- 
release status. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

3.8 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS 

ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grant 92-06-7 I -04 

Institute of Industrial Relations 

Community Service Parole Internships 

This project investigated the feasibility of providing 
an alternative to incarceration by placing prisoners in 
community service positions in small communities. 
The final report suggested that the basic idea has merit, 
although some possible problems in implementation 
surfaced. 

3.9 GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 81'09'70-02 

Herbert S Miller, Institute of Criminal Law and 
Procedure 

The Closed Door: The Effect of a Criminal Record 
on Employment with State and Local Public Agencies 

Examined in this study were State and local govern- 
ment policies and practices concerning the employment 

mdividuals with criminal records (juvenile and arrest 
and conviction records) and the extent to which they 
act as barriers in obtaining public employment. 

Information was obtained via examination of stat- 
utes; analysis of job application forms, questionnaires. 
Bureau of Census data, and State and local reports; and 
intensive onsite review of the hiring practices of six 
jurisdictions (San Francisco; Phoenix; Hennepin 
County, Minn.; Nashville-Davidson, Tenn.; Newark; 
and the State of Michigan). 

The major findings are: (1) An arrest record without 
a conviction i. a substantial obstacle; (2) present annul- 
ment and expunging statutes do not remove obstacles 
for those with conviction records; (3) juvenile records 
are an obstacle despite statutes declaring juvenile ad- 
judication noncriminal and State poHoies protecting 
their confidentiality; (4) State civil service statutes pro- 
vide no guidelines for personnel administrators; (5) ap- 
plication forms frequently ask for arrest records with- 
out providing an indication of eligibility of 
ex-offende»"s; (6) civil service procedures generally act 
as a b:**rier for an ex-offender; (7) civil service educa- 
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tional requirements for many jobs are set too high and, 
consequently, discriminate against ex-oflFenders, most 
of whom have a limited education; and (8) correctional 
officials do not inform their clients of their legal status 
or of ways to mitigate the effect of their records on job 
opportunities. 

The major conclusion is ''that the primary objective 
must be the reform of our legal and administrative 
structure at the State and Federal level." 

Three model statutes which were developed based on 
the findings are recommended. Also recommended is a 
model national arrest record act. The study also deline- 
ates the legal basis for congressional intervention. 

The findings are being used by the American Bar 
Association in a pioject designed to help remove formal 
barriers to the employment of ex-offenders (see 5.1 1 1). 



REPORTS 

3.10 

American Correctional Association— Nos. 89-11-71- 
01, 89-24-72-02, and 92-24-72-37. 

Resource Document No. 1, /'aw/e (Origins, Develop- 
ment, Current Practices and Statutes) by William 
Parker 

NTIS— PB 211187 ($6.75). 

Resource Document No. 2, Proceedings- National 
Workshop of Corrections and Parole Administration 
by Leon Leiberg 

NTIS— PB 211188 ($4.85). 
3.11 

California, University of, Los Angeles, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations— No. 92-06-71-01. 
Community Service Parole Internships 
MA/ORD. 

3.12 

Georgetown University— Herbert S. Miller, No. 81- 
09-70-02. 

The Closed Door: The Effect of a Criminal Record on 
Employment with State and Local Public Agencies 

NTIS— PB 207680 ($6.75). 



3.13 

National Committee for Children and Youth, 
The— No. 82-34-68-15. 

Project Crossroads (Pre-Trial Intervention with First 
Offenders), A Final Report 

NTIS— PB 199131. 
3.14 

Rutgers — The State University— Leon Jansyn, Eric 
Kohlhof, Charles Sadowski, and Jackson Toby, 
No. 9N3:!-68-74. 

Ex-Offenders as Small Businessmen: Opportunities and 
Obstacles 

NTIS— PB 186137. 
3.15 

South Carolina Department of Corrections — No. 82- 
43-66-98. 

Project First Chance (Training, Job Placement, Social 
Services, and Half-way House Facilities for Prison In- 
mates) 

NTIS— PB 1Q9443. 
3.16 

Vera Institute of Justice— No. 82-34-68-09. 

The Manhattan Court Employment Project: Phase I; A 

Pre-Trial Intervention Program 

NTIS— PB 199128. 

• See also projects 1.95, 1.103, 5.12, 5.27, 5.106, 
5.109, 6.92, 6.138. 
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3,17 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 9hl7'72-32 

Dr. Robert I Flanagan. Graduate School of Business 

Labor Turnover Racial Unemployment Differentials, 
and the Dual Labor Market Hypothesis 

The objectives of this research are: (1) To det rmine 
the extent to which the weekly flow of new unemploy- 
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ment is attributable to voluntary turnover (quits, labor 
force entry or re-entry) and involuntary turnover Oay- 
offs); (2) to analyze the determinants of voluntary and 
involuntary labor turnover, with emphasis on racial 
differences in turnover behavior; and (3) to compare 
racial differences in turnover behavior with racial dif- 
ferences in the determinants of unemployment dura- 
tion. 

The researcher is attempting to ascertain whether 
the turnover flows for each race are influenced 
primarily by such variables as previous wage rates, 
acceptance wage, and training, or by the existence of a 
dual labor market, with one group of jobs characterized 
by high wages, full-time, year-round employment, sub- 
stantial promotion opportunities, and thus low quit 
rates, while the other's characteristics are opposite. If 
the dual labor market concept appears valid, the re- 
searcher will consider why there is no mobility between 
the two markets and whether discrimination or skill 
deficiencies form the barrier between them. The study 
utilizes longitudinal data from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity's national study of labor force behavior (see 4.18). 

Completion is scheduled for March 1973. 

3.18 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 8U1U71'10 

Dr. John H. McArthur, Graduate School of Business 
Administration 

Students from Disadvantaged Minority Groups 

This project will: (1) Identify modifications whr.ch 
are needed to make the Master in Business Administra- 
tion Program at Harvard more effective in providing 
services to minority students; (2) document modifica- 
tions actually undertaken; and (3) analyze their effu:- 
tiveness in promoting the employment of minority 
graduates in careers in business administration. The 
last objective is paramount in efforts to open new fields 
for all qualified personnel, especially for those minority 
group members previously denied equal employment 
opportunities. 

The study group consists of minority graduates — 
about 150 to 175 ; 1 all — and a control group of gradu- 
ates from Harvard's more traditional pool of students. 

This project is jointly funded with the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1974. 



3.19 THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

LEXINGTON, KY. 

Contract 8J'J9'68'J3 

Dn, E Ray Marshall, Department of Economics, The 
University of Texas 

Negro Employment in the South 

This project — which is also receiving support from 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission — 
consists of several studies of the patterns of employ- 
ment of Negroes in the South, especially their penetra- 
tion of and occupational distribution in major 
industries. The causes of these patterns are being 
analyzed to provide guides for more effective means of 
promoting the employment and upgrading of Negroes. 
The studies cover employment patterns in seven South- 
em cities (Atlanta, Birmingham, Houston, Louisville, 
Memphis, Miami, and New Orleans) and in selected 
industries (agriculture, the Federal Government, and 
State and loc*J governments). Under a separate con- 
tract (see 3.23), additional research is being conducted 
on Federal employment and construction employment. 
Major data sources are the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, the Department of Labor, the Civil 
Service Commission, the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, the Department of Agriculture, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, supple- 
mented by data from local agencies and organizations 
and interviews with spokesmen for these institutions. 

The sxamination of two cf the cities, Houston and 
Memphis, has been completed. The Houston study 
found that blacks in Houston's booming economy suf- 
fered from high unemployment, widespread underem- 
ployment, and pervasive poverty, ^'-ry few Negro 
women were employed in Houston's major industries, 
and black men were either underrepresented or concen- 
trated in the lowest paying occupations or both. Besides 
overt discrimination, the study attributed this situation 
to the lack of public junior colleges, de facto school 
segregation, inadequate public transportation, labor 
unions generally insensitive to civil rights goals, and the 
lack of effective community organizations to press for 
change. Manpower programs were found to have been 
relatively ineffective for opening better paying jobs to 
minorities in the Houston labor market. 

The study for Memphis noted some encouraging 
changes in the employment situation of blacks in that 
city during the late 1960's, but concluded that substan- 
tial improvements were still needed. The findings 
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pointed out that although Negro women remained dis- 
proportioimtely concentrated in semiskilled and un- 
skilled jobs, their movement into technical, sales, and 
clerical employment between 1966 and 1969 was par- 
ticularly encouraging. Employment gains for Negro 
men during this time period were more moderate; how*- 
ever, they did gain significantly in entry into sales and 
crafts jobs. The study also revealed that in 1969, while 
nearly three of every 10 workers in large private firms 
in Memphis were black, only about one of every seven 
of the blacks was a white-collar or skilled blue-collar 
worker; the difference in the occupational distribution 
of white and Negro employment gave the whites an 
earnings advantage of about 25 percent. Analysis of the 
causes of Negro employment problems showed they 
were largely due to institutionalized discrimination, for 
example, blacks' educational disadvantage relative to 
whites, housing segregation, union practices, lack of 
adequate job information, and employer discrimina- 
tion. 

Preliminary findings for the overall study of Negro 
Employment in the South point out that: 

1., The South's traditional institutions, including 
institutionalized racism, are being eroded by forces as- 
sociated with industrialization and urbanization. How- 
ever, black employment patterns changed very slowly 
before the 1960's, and, at the present rates of change, 
black employment in the higher income white-collar 
rategories will not equal that of whites for many years. 

2. Although agricultural workers in the South are 
being displaced— and blacks at a faster rate than whi- 
tes — there seems to be little effort to help these people 
prepare for emerging farm or nonfarm employment. 
While various manpower programs have been adopted 
to help rural workers, these programs are limited by 
such factors as low population densities, limited train- 
ing facilities, and an apparent urban bias in manpower 
programs and legislation. Moreover, agricultural work- 
ers have been excluded from protective legislation and 
collective bargaining. 

3. For blacks in metropolitan areas, employment 
patterns improved in the last half of the 1960's: employ- 
ment of black women shifted markedly upward in the 
white-collar categories, while employment opportuni- 
ties of black men increased mainly in blue-collar posi- 
tions. Despite these improvements, however, blacks re- 
mained two to three times as likely as whites to be 
operatives, laborers, or service workers; in 1969, in the 
South, 73 percent of black women and 82 percent of 
black men were concentrated in these categories. 



4. Government employment opportunities for 
blacks have generally been superior, in terms of occu- 
pational position, to those in the private sector. Yet, 
institutional and overt discrimination continue to hold 
down public job opportunities. While black political 
pressures are changing these discriminatory patterns 
on the demand side — especially in jobs serving large 
proportions of black clients — blacks have rarely been 
offered jobs beyond the token level in white-collar posi- 
tions in State and local governments. Federal employ- 
ment in the South has followed the same pattern but 
generally has provided better upgrading opportunity 
for blacks than State and local governments and higher 
penetration rates. 

5. Black female employment patterns are quite dif- 
ferent from those of white females. Both white and 
black males are employed in essentially the same indus- 
tries in the Sbuth and non-South, but female emplc^ - 
ment diverges considerably in the South, indicating 
.that black and white women do not work in the same 
jobs as elsewhere in the country. 

6. While legal antidiscrimination measures have 
limited impact on black employment patterns, their 
threat causes unions and employers to be more respon- 
sive to other programs designed to increase black pene- 
tration and improve occupational positions. 

The Manpower Administration has initiated several 
remedial measures, either on its own or in cooperation 
with other Federal or State agencies. These include a 
developmental project to place qualified blacks in 
higher ranking occupations (see 3.21). 

Completion of the entire project is scheduled for 
September 1972. The Houston and Memphis studies 
have been published and the other studies are sche- 
duled for publication during fiscal year 1973. 

3.20 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91^26^7 

Dr. Stanley E. Seashore, Survey Research Center 

Black Participation in Industrial and Voluntary 
Organizations 

This project is assembling and integrating informa- 
tion about psychological and social-psychological 
phenomena that affect the inclusion and adaptation of 
blacks in various organizational settings. Material is 
being drawn from secondary sources and from inter- 
views with other researchers in the subject area to com- 
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pile a bibliography and a theoretical paper describing 
research priorities and their feasibility. 
Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

3.21 THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
WASHINGTON, D C 

Contract 82-36- 71-35 

New Techniques in Combating Discrimination in 
White-Collar Occupations 

This is a research/demonstration effort to promote 
the successful placement of blacks and Mexican Ameri- 
cans living in the Houston area through persuasion and 
advocacy at corporate executive levels. The project is 
specifically designed to demonstrate and test a tech- 
nique for surmounting discrimination. 

Project staff will: (1) Document for Houston's indus- 
trial and commercial employers the salable skills of 
blacks and Mexican employers and document to them 
the salable skills of blacks and Mexican Americans in 
Houston; (2) present to top management a sound ra- 
tionale for establishing immediate employ;nent oppor- 
tunities for Houston's minority residents, both men and 
women; (3) let the minority community know of this 
project to stimulate applications for the resulting job 
opportunities; and (4) document and assess procedures 
and approaches to increasing minority employment in 
white-collar jobs. 

The project stems from Dr. F. Ray Marshall's study, 
Negro Emptoyment in the South (sec 3.19). 

Contract period: June 1971 through November 1972. 

322 RECRUITING MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 81-36-71-07 

Evelyn L Freeman 

A Study of Black Male Professionals In Industry 

The objective of this study was to analyze problems 
confronting black professionals in industry as a basis 
for developing and promoting programs in government 
and industry to make full use of their skills. 

In interviews with 500 black male professionals with 
industrial experience, the researchers reviewed their 
careers and analyzed their progress and their attitudes 
toward the industrial system. For a small number of the 
men, immediate supervisots were interviewed to obtain 
information on their attitudes toward, and evaluation 



of, the men's work performance and work relation- 
ships. 

Preliminary Undings: About half the black respond- 
ents expressed satisfaction with their career progress to 
date and close to half exnected to achieve their job 
aspirations while working iOr their present company. 
Yet, only one-fourth of the respondents believed their 
employment opportunities were equal to those for 
whites and more than three-fifths felt that company 
policies and affirmative action programs were not effec- 
tive in either design or implementation. 

Managers were more optimistic than blacks about 
potential advancement opportunities for minorities and 
they were far more likely to think that equal oppor- 
tunity programs of the firms were effective. 

The average current salary for the black respondents 
was about $15,900 a year; and they had an average of 
six and a half years of industrial experience. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

3.23 THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEX. 

Contract 81-46-70-24 

Dn E Ray Marshall, Department of Economics 

Negro Employment in the South: The Federal Service 
and the Construction Industry 

This three-part study expands the researcher's study 
of Negro employment patterns in the South. (See 3.19.) 
The first component of the present study is an examina- 
tion of patterns of Negro employment in the Federal 
Service in 13 States and 25 metropolitan areas of the 
South; the second, a pilot examination of patterns of 
employment among minority construction contractors 
in two southern cities — Atlanta, Ga., and Houston, 
Tex.; the third, research to update and more completely 
analyze Negro employment in selected southern stand- 
ard metropolitan str.tistical areas through use of data 
from the 1970 Census of Population. 

The Federal Service study is adding to the informa- 
tion obtained in the earlier study the 1969 data now 
available from the Civil Service Commission and col- 
lecting more detailed information through field inter- 
views. 

In the construction industry study, 230 interviews 
were conducted in Houston and Atlanta with selected 
civil rights and union leaders, minority and white con- 
tractors, and others with construction industry experi- 
ence to obtain a profile of minority contractors and 
their firms, a picture of their operations and the prob- 
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lems they face, and data on their views toward upgrad- 
ing. 

Preliminary findings in the construction industry 
study show that Negro construction contractors in 
Houston and Atlanta, and Mexican American contrac- 
tors in Houston, have significant potential for advance- 
ment which could be realized with appropriate finan- 
cial and technical assistance. The researcher suggests 
that support and encouragement of local minority con- 
tractors' associations would be a highly desirable way 
of reaching minority contractors and helping them to 
enlarge their scale of operations. 

The research using 1970 census data will supplement 
information obtained in the earlier study of Negro em- 
ployment in the South, concerning such questions as: 
Where are Negroes underrepresented in employment 
and higher paying jobs? Where have the greatest gains 
been made? What are the prospects for Negro employ- 
ment in southern standard metropolitan statistical 
areas? How do employment patterns described by the 
1970 census data differ from those revealed by data 
from the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion? 

Completion is scheduled for September 1973. 

3.24 THE UNIVERSITY OF ITXAS 
AUSTIN, TEX. 

Contract 82'48'7I-38 

Dn E Ray Marshall, Department of Economics 

A Pilot Project to Overcome Barriers to Employment 
of Minority Women in White-Collar Jobs 

This is a combination demonstration-research effort 
to enhance the opportunities for approximately 100 
minority women to penetrate white-collar jobs in 
growth occupations in Atlanta, Ga., in which their 
employment so far has been minimal. The project is 
designed to test the efficacy of a combined outreach 
and employer persuasion approach in surmounting em- 
ployment discrimination toward minority group 
women. 

The demonstration project is to operate on three 
dimensions: (1) Selection of subjects from the local 
community; (2) occupational preparation and refurb- 
ishment; and (3) job placement with local industry. The 
research component will design the supportive service 
package (including tutoring, motivation, and job place- 
ment), chronicle the experience of the subjects, and 



evaluate the experience and success of the demonstra- 
tion effort component. 
Contract period: June 1971 through February 1973. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

3.25 GREATER HORIZONS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82*34'69-30 

To Create Greater Opportunities in the Trucking 
Industry for Minority Entrepreneurs and Workers 

This project tested the feasibility of organizing 
minority group, independent truckers into trucking 
leagues and eventually corporations. Through these 
corporations, programs were developed to orient truck- 
ers to the industry and its opportunities; provide for 
economic cooperation among members; upgrade the 
skills of members and thereby increase their employa- 
bility; and develop job opportunities for minority group 
members. 

The contractor organized minority group trucking 
owner/operators into an independent truckers league; 
organized and developed group purchasing plans for 
insurance and supplies; developed systems for the utili- 
zation of members in moving produce from cooperative 
farms to urban markets; provided technical assistance 
and managerial training to entrepreneurs and persons 
desiring to enter the trucking industry as entre- 
preneurs; developed plans for improvement of staff 
capabilities; and developed a dues structure. 

Contract period: February 15, 1969, through July 1, 
1972. A final report is expected in September 1972. 

3.26 LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY IN 

NEW ORLEANS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Contract 81'20'70'20 

Dk Theresa R. Shapiro, Division of Business and 
Economic Research 

Negro Construction Craftsmen in a Southern Labor 
Market 

This study sought information on both the operation 
of the apprenticeship outreach program in metropoli- 
tan New Orleans and the experience of black construc- 
tion craftsmen in a southern city. 
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The former involved the collation of Labor Educa- 
tion Advancement Program (LEAP) and Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) records, inter- 
views with black community leaders and with appren- 
tices placed by LEAP (both those currently employed 
and those who dropped out), and with people who 
passed the pre-apprenticcship examination. 

The movement of black apprentices into predomi- 
nantly white locals in construction has been very slow. 
Between July 1. 1968, and January 1. 1971, only 25 
blacks were placed, with 1 1 indentured, while an addi- 
tional 134 had passed the pre-apprenticeship examina- 
tion and were waiting to be placed. 

The young men who were placed as apprentices in 
the predominantly white trades stuck with them. The 
retention rate for LEAP indentures was higher than for 
all BAT indentures in these trades in the same period. 

The remaining part of the study was carried on by 
means of interview with samples of black and white 
union carpenters, black and white nonunion carpen- 
ters, and black union and nonunion roofers. 

The comparison of union and nonunion members in 
each crafl found little difference in their backgrounds 
except that union members are more likely to come 
from "union families** than nonunion men. Further, 
those who did not come from such families were more 
likely to leave the union than those who did. 

There were no significant differences in skill between 
black and white carpenters, whether skill was measured 
by reports of what kind of carpentry work the respond- 
ents engaged in most frequently during the year prior 
to the interview, or by the evaluations of white carpen- 
ters. Further, there were no significant differences be- 
tween the houriy rates paid black and white nonunion 
carpenters in 1971. However, black nonunion carpen- 
ters were apparently expected to spend more time on 
rather menial tasks than were other carpenters (white 
nonunion and all union). 

Most white carpenters accepted Negroes as cowork- 
ers. Three-quarters of the whites thought Negroes and 
whites should work side by side, and over half believed 
blacks were as good workers whites. Apparently the 
union rank and file is in advance of the leadership in 
accepting blacks. The union has /er accepted more 
than 1 black apprentice in 1^ :,at 4 out of 5 union 
members rejected the concept of a quota for blacks. 

Separate comparisons for trade unionists and nonun- 
ionists showed that blacks had less continuity of em- 
ployment with a particular firm, more unemployment, 
and more part-time employment tlian their white coun- 
terparts. 



3-27 LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY IN 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEV/ ORLEANS, LA. 

Grant 9h20'70^30 

Dk Theresa R, Shapiro 

Black Construction Contractors in New Orleans 

This study examined the characteristics, problems* 
and potential of black construction contractors in New 
Orieans. Subcontractors as well as genera] contractors 
were included because the industry has met the prob- 
lem of supervision of workers with unrelated skills by 
subcontracting to specialty contractors. 

All black contractors who had operated on a full- 
time basis during all or part of 1967-69 and who could 
be located were interviewed. Those interviewed— 43 
general contractors and 145 specialty contractors — 
represented about 5 percent of all contract construction 
firms in the area and 8 percent of such firms with 
employees. 

General contractors were older than specialty con- 
tractors and had been in business longer. Although 
most of both groups reported long experience as crafts- 
men, the general contractors had more formal occupa- 
tional training (in apprenticeship, in trade school, or in 
technical college if they had been barred from appren- 
ticeship because they were black). The general contrac- 
tors also had more formal education. 

The typical general contractor built one- and two- 
family houses, usually for white customers, a third did 
alteration and repair work primarily, aiid nearly as 
many sometimes worked as specialty contractors, par- 
ticularly in carpentry. The firms were small, and the 
median gross income at the busiest season in 1969 was 
$25,000 per year. Neariy half saw financing or bonding 
as their major problem. Three-fourths felt that fwlher 
study would help them run their business better. 

Many of the specialty contractors either engaged 
mainly in repairs and alterations— H)n the fringes of the 
contract construction industry— or were essentially 
workmen given subcontractor status to simplify the 
general contractor's supervisory problems. The median 
gross income at the busiest season in 1969 was $9,605 
per year. Financing was seen as a problem by about a 
fifth of the specialty contractors. Attracting customers 
and finding good workmen were other leading prob- 
lems. 

The researcher felt that 19, or 44 peicent, of the 
general contractors could soon gross upwards of $100,- 
000 per year by taking advantage of training, technical 
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assistance, loans, and bonding arrangements obtainable 
* rough the Amalgamated Builders and Contractors of 
Louisiana (ABCOL), an organization established in 
1970 to help minority contractors. These were the men 
under age 55 who had a high school education and had 
been refused bank credit or were unable to get perform- 
ance bonds. It is estimated that only about one-fifth of 
the specialty contractors could benefit from the AB- 
COL program. Access to working capital would benefit 
those that lost contracts because they are unable to 
finance their payroll. 

She also concluded that for men who are subcontrac- 
tors in name only, the most urgent need is to be reclassi- 
fied as employees and thus acquire coverage under so- 
cial security and unemployment insurance. 



3.28 METROPOLITAN APPLIED RESEARCH 
CENTER, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 4^0-004-34 

Dr Phyllis A. Wallace 

Unemployment Among Black Teenage Females in 
Urban Poverty Neighborhoods 

The study was designed to rebate the t;nployment 
status and the work behavior of black teenage girls to 
sociocultural and community factors as well as to psy- 
chological variables. The project selected two groups of 
unemployed 16 to 19 year old girh from I 'irlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhoods m New York Qty 
who were to have been respondents to formal data 
collecting questionnaires. However, this questionnaire 
approach was abandoned early in the project since it 
proved to be inadequate in tapping important dimen- 
sions in the lives of these girls involving household, 
family, drugs and influences of peers. The modification 
of the original design led to application of peer group 
networks which enabled the researcher to gather data 
about personal and group experiences and perceptions 
relating to the world of wofk at a pace that was set by 
the grouf' members themselves. 

This pr;r group approach was basically an outreach 
and supportive: employment services construct that 
first found the girls--brought them out imo the cpen 
for the project staff to work with; established a mutual 
relationship of respect and trust after which varioa<; 
supp*)rt services were made available including orient v 
tiOR to the work world, mock employment interviews. 



long- and short-range career counseling, and v.;thin the 
role of counseling providing a surrogate peer-friend or 
parent substitute. Moreover, the researcher observed 
an unexpected spillover effect; the work attitudes of 
persons close to the participants, especially moi.'J^rs 
and boyfriends, were influenced by the c-mplovmetnt 
activities that the project initiated. 

The study^s most dramatic finding was that these 
girls have been ill-served by government-sponsored 
manpower programs. In the sui vc;- of ovr 40 agencies 
andotganizationsthat provide empioyMcni vocational 
or other services to residents of New York City» the 
majority had small, poorly informed staffs that did not 
g\\*e sufficient attention to the employment and train- 
ing problem"^ of this f-opulation. 

The report concluded that manpower-related pro- 
grams for this group are likely to h?ve a better chance 
of success when they are integrated into the acdvities 
of the peer group. Hence, the researcher sketched the 
outlines of a model project building on this petr group 
approach that hopefully would h^ve national replica- 
bility and spin off to an existing manpower agency. 



3,29 TALENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, INC 
CHICAGO, IL!.. 

Contract 82' 1 5-70-1 5 

The Talent Assistance Program 

Talent Assistai - . Program (TAP), Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation, was organized fo provide free manage- 
mer ' and technical assistance to m nority enterprises to 
facilitate minority economic Jevelopment. 

Operating since 1969 in Chicago, 111., TAP has as- 
sisted 400 such enterprises. 

A g^oup of volunteer business and prof :3sional per- 
sons were recruited and maintained to pxvide assist- 
ance and counseling to clients. Information and assist- 
ance were provided to public anu private organizations 
to prom.ote their capability to foster minority enter- 
prises; as istancc and services v;ere provided lending 
institt:. ;n$ to encourage reviews of attitudes and loan 
policies. Minority entrepreneurs were encouraged to 
utilize upwardly mobile manpower practices. Studies of 
volunteer and business practices cffertlveiiess were as- 
sessed, and foUowup conduc"::d. 

A cost-benefit analysis clerirl} indicated the value of 
the program in the cases examia^. 
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REPORTS 

3.30 

Behavior Research Institute — Sheldon J. Lachman and 

Benjamin D. Singer, No. 81-24-68-03. 
The Ditroit Riot of July 1967— A Psychological, So- 
cial, and Economic Profile of 500 Arrestees 
NTIS— PB 178035. 

331 

Greater Horizons, Inc.— No. 82-34-69-30. 
To Create Greater Opportunities in the Trucking In- 
dustry for Minority Entrepreneurs and Workers 
MA/ORD (Forthcoming). 

3«32 

Human Interaction Research Institute— No. 82-05-68- 
03. 

A Study of Successful Persons from Seriously Disad- 
vantagec* Backgrounds 

NTIS— PB 19947.8. 
3.33 

Kentucky Researca Foundation, The University 
of— No. 81-19-68-13. 

Negro Employment in the South— Manpower Re- 
search Monograph No. 23 

Vol. 1: The Houston Labor Market, by Vernon M. 
Briggs, Jr. (GPO— $1). 

Vol. 2: The Memphis Labor Market, by Arvil Van 
Adams (GPO— 65 cents). 

3.34 

Louisiana State University— Theresa R. Shapiro, No. 
81-20-70-20. 

Negro Construction Craftsmen in a Southern L?bor 
Market 

NTIS. 
3J5 

Louisiana State University— Theresa R. Shapiro, No. 
91-20-70-30. 

Black Construction Contractors in New Orleans 
NTIS— PB 208120. 

3J6 

Mcnswear Retailers of America— No. 82-09-69-35. 
Ownership Opportunities Program 
NTIS—PB 199402. 



3J7 

Metropolitan Applied Research Center, Inc.— Phyllis 
A. Wallace, No. 41-0-004-34. 

Unemployment Among BlacI: Teenage Females in Ur- 
ban Poverty Neighborhoods 

NTIS— PB 210210 
3J8 

Michigan State University— Harvey M. Choldin and 
Grafton D. Trout, No. 81-24-66-32. 

Mexican Americans in Transition, Migration and Em- 
ployment in c lichigan Cities 

OTIS— PB. 199901. 
3J9 

National Manpower Policy Task Force— Dale L. Hie- 
stand, N:). 81-09-66-31. 

Discrimination in Employment, An Appraisal of the 
- Research (One of six reports on this contract) 

Policy Paper No. 16, Publications Office, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, P.O. Box B-1 Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48106 ($2). 

3.40 

National Tire Dealers and Retreaders Association, 
Inc., The— No. 92-09-69-09. 

Project OWN (Minority Enterprise) 

NTIS— PB 199440. 

3.41 

Newark College of Engineering— Robert Kiehl, No. 
81-32-69-14. 

Opportunities for Blacks in the Profession of Engineer- 
ing 

NTIS— PB 197065; MA— "Wanted: Black Engi- 
neers," Monthly Labor Reviewy June 1971, pp. 8-10. 

3.42 

Talent Assistance Program— No. 82-15-70-15. 
The Talent Assistance Program 
MA/ORD. 
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3.43 

Utah State University— H. Bruce Bylund, No. 8M7- 
704)5. 

Social, Cultural, and Educational Factors Associated 
with Relative Vocational Success of Navajo High 
School Graduates 

NTIS--PB 189902. 

• Sec also projects 1.63, 1.162, 1.164, 1.213, 2.18, 
2.19, 2.24, 2.26, 3.43, 3.85, 4.9, 4.27, 4.47, 4.59, 
4.85, 4.88. 4.99, 4.107, 5.9, 5.38, 5.42, 6.9, 6.18, 
6.26, 6.34, 6.46, 6.69, 6.77, 6.82, 6.96, 6.106. 
6.127, 6.144, 6.147, 6.151, 6.153, 6.154, 6.155, 
6.169, 6.174, 6.188, 6.209, 6.211. 
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ONGOING PROJECTS 

3.44 BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82-11-7130 

Thomas D. Brown, Office of Management and 
Budget 

Survey of Employees Affected by Reductions in NASA 
Contracts 

This is a study of the rate and nature of reabsorption 
of displaced space workers, especially scientists and 
engineers, in new fields in order to gain further insights 
into the problems of other displaced aerospace person- 
nel. 

_ Study data, which included many questions related 
to the employment and reemployment experiences of 
the laid-off' workers, were partly collected in an already 
completed study conducted by Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute for the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration of space workers laid ofTbetween June 1968 and 
September 1970. The Census Bureau conducted a fol- 
lowup survey of nonres{j6ndents and coded all the data, 
including those previously collected, to show occupa- 
tion and industry in which respondents were employed. 

Analysis and preparation of a report focusing 
primarily on the nature and extent of unemployment 
and underemployment, barriers and frictions in obtain- 
ing reemployment, and related matters is being comp- 



leted by ThOinas D. Brown, on leave from the Office 
of Management and Budget, at Harvard Universitv. 
Cdmpletion is scheduled for August 1972. 

3.45 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 

Contract 81-25-72-10 

Paul H. Thompson. Graduate School of Business 
Administratton 

The Effects of Unemploymen: on Engjineering 
Careers 

This is a study of the unempk>yment experience of 
displaced engiu^^rs, including current employment 
status, job search experience, diects of unemployment 
on family situation, geogrqdiic mobility, reemploy- 
ment experience if any, extent of downgrading, if any, 
and causes of unemployment, including reasons for 
failure to accept job <^ers, if any, and causes of obsoles- 
cence if af^Iicable. It also explores the impact of unem- 
F mcnt experience on attitudes of engineers and in- 
te. t in returning to the engineering field, if 
reemployed in other fields. 

Data are from a foUowup survey of a sanq)Ie of 2,500 
engineers in seven firms in difTcrcnt ind ustrics and loca- 
tions, who had been included in previous studies of 
factors affecting obsolescence of engineers. This study 
uses a sample of the entire group and all of those who 
had been displaced at some time afier 1968 according 
to previously collected data. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

3.46 LEAGUE OF CITIES-INFERENCE OF 

MAYORS* INC 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Contract 82-11-71-22 

Pilot Program for Unemployed Engineers and 
Scientists 

This is a demonstration project to determine: (1) 
Whether the professional manpower needs of State and 
local governments can be met effectively in part by 
unemployed scientists and engineer^ (2) whether a 
brief orientation and/or financial assistance for on-the- 
job development is necessary and adequate to help the 
transfer of such personnel; (3) whether a central organi- 
zation of representatives of State and local govern- 
ments can develop an ini^erarea network in cooperation 
with State employment service agencies and profes- 
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sional associations for selection, development, and 
placement of staff for such governments. 

The contractor is working with State and local gov- 
ernments to identify jobs; recruiting and selecting 400 
to 600 unemployed aerospace or defense engineers and 
scientists from 10 areas of high engineer-scientist 
unemployment rates; arranging with the University of 
California at Berkeley and with the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology for each lo conduct a 4-week 
program of orientation in State, county, or city govern- 
ments for up to 400 of the participants; placing partici- 
pants in jobs after selection or after orientation, de- 
pending on their need for orientation; providing 
payment to government employers to cover posthiring 
development expense; and, with the aid of two universi- 
ties, conducting an assessment and followup analysis to 
determine the extent to which the project met its objec- 
tives. 

This is a joint project with the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, which is also providing 
funds through a separate but similar contract. 

Contract period: May 1, 1971, through September 
30, 1972. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 



3A7 AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
AERONAUTICS AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract Sl-Se-Jl-OI 

AIAA Employment IVo/kshops (A 3-volume report) 

These reports describe employment workshops to 
' assist unemployed engineers and scientists who were 
unaccustomed to searching for jobs. Nearly 15,000 
professionals displaced from the defense and aerospace 
industries in 43 cities participated in 175 workshops. A 
peer-group discussion technique was used to provide: 
An understanding of the labor market situation; assist- 
ance in marketing careers, skills, and experience; and 
assisliincc in preparing letters and resumes, con- 
ducting the job interviews, and carrying out the 
necessary research for a job search program. 

Divided iuto three volumes, this report may effec- 
tively be used individually or as a whole. 



Volume 1 — an overview of the workshop pro- 
gram — describes the organization, operation, and pro- 
ceedings of the workshop sessions. 

Volume 2 provides a detailed analysis of 22 work- 
shops in which the participants were surve ^d by mail 
questionnaire during the sessions and 2 and^6 months 
later on the value of the workshop and its effects on 
securing employment. Among the questionnaire re- 
spondents, 42 percent had obtained new permanent 
employment within 6 months and 55 percent of those 
felt that the workshops had been helpful in securing the 
new job. 

Volume 3, prepared for State employment services 
and others interested in conducting employment work- 
shops, provides specific directions for organizing aiid 
conducting workshops, a course outline, instructor's 
handbook, sample publicity aids, and other materials 
which were developed and tested during the prog-^. 

3-45 NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82-1 J'7I '28 

Robert V. Cain, Sponsored Surveys and Studies 
Section 

Unemployment Rates and Employmert 
Characteristics for Scientists and Engineers, 1971 

Because of the critical . nployment situation affect- 
ing the scientific and engineering community, the De- 
partment of Labor joined the Department of Defense 
and the Natior*al Science Foundation (NSF) in sup- 
porting this study of the employment and unemploy- 
ment experience of scientists listed on the NSF Na- 
tional Register and a sample of 100,000 engineers 
affiliated with the Engineers Joint Council. Informa- 
tion was collected on the educational and piofestionaJ 
background, fields of specialization, fields of employ- 
ment, and other characteristics as needed to provide 
insights into the size and character of the unemploy- 
ment problems of these groups as a basis for developing 
corrective action. 

Major findings of the study were: 

1. In spring and early summer of 1971, 2.6 percent 
of the scientists and 3.0 percent of the engineers were 
unemployed compared with overall unemployment 
rates of about 6.0 percent during the same period. 

2. The highest rate of unemployment were ex- 
perienced by those who had been employed in space 
activities, with those in defense work next. 
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3. Over half the unemployed scientists were chem- 
ists and physicists. 

4. Scientists and engineers with doctorates had 
much lower unemployment rates than the less edu- 
cated; those >^ithout a bachelor's degree sufTered the 
highest unemployment. 

5. Scientists in research 'and development work 
were more likely to be unemployed than those in teach- 
ing or other activities. 

6. Unemployment rates of engineers exceeded the 
average for all workers in three areas — Orange County, 
Calif, Boston, Mass., and Dallas-Fort Worth, Tex. Of 
all Sutcs, Washington had the highest unemployment 
for engineers. 

1.. Workers under 25 had the highest rate of unem- 
ployment of any age group, in both engineering and the 
sciences. Unemployment rates fell sharply until age 35 
for both, but after t!iat scientists fared much better than 
engineers; among the engineers, the rate of unemploy- 
ment rose steadily with age, exceeding 4 percent for 
those 55 to 64 years old compared with 2.2 percent 
among those in their thirties. 

3.49 UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Grant 92-47-71^3 

Dr. 7! Charles Helvey, Space Institute 

Short Course to Reorient Engineers to the Field of 
Environmental Control Engineering 

This project tested the value of an orientation course 
designed to ameliorate the transition of professional 
engineers from one engineering skill to another. 

The grantee selected 50 engineers, unemployed as a 
result of aerospace cutbacks, and conducted for them 
a 1-week course in ''Engineering Aspects of Environ- 
mental Control." A followup survey showed that while 
the participants showed some ambivalence about leav- 
ing their present engineering specialty, a large majority 
were interested in taking further training, with govern- 
ment subsidy, to prepare them for environmental con- 
trol engineering. A proposal to provide such training 
was not funded, however, because of the sponsor's ina- 
biUty to identify jobs that would be availabic to iiartici-. 
pants at the conclusion of training. 



REPORTS 



3.50 

American Institute of Aeronautics and As- 
tronauticsr— No. 82-36-71-01. 

AIAA Employment Workshops 

Vol. 1: Final Report 

NTIS— PB 209366. 

Vol. 2: Analytic Report 

NTIS— PB 209367. 

Vol. 3: Workshop Handbook 

MA/ORD. 



331 

Harvard University — Richard B. Freeman, No. 81-23- 
68-37. 

Engineers and Scientists in the Industrial Economy 
332 

National Science Foundation — ^Robert W. Cain, No. 
82-11-71-28. 

Unemployment Rates and Employment Characteris- 
tics for Scientists and Engineers, 1971, (NSF 72-307). 

Sup. Docs. (GPO— $1.75). Additional highlights on 
survey results are available in '"Unemployment Rates 
for &iginecrs, June-July 1971," and ''Unemployment 
Rates for Scientists, Spring 1971," (Washington: Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 1971, NSF 71-33 and NSF 
71-26). 



353 

Tenessee, Univt/sity of— T. Charles Helvey, No. 92- 
47-71-03. 

Short Course to Reorient Engineers to the FxtXA of 
Environmental Control Engineering 

MA/ORD. 



# See also projects 3.41, 4.74, 4.108, €.19, 6.21, 
6.27, 6.37, 6.45, 6.94, 6.107, 6.145,4.187, 6.191. 
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WELFARE RECIPIENTS AND THE 
WORKING POOR 



ONGOING PROJECllS 



334 CENTER FOR RESEARCH ON THE 
ACTS OF MAN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 51-42-72-02 

Dn Samuel Z Klausner 

Paternal Authority and the Outcome of Work 
Training and Income Maintenance Programs 

This study will investigate the relationship between 
family structure, as determined by the role of the hus- 
band/father, and economic dependency. It is predi- 
cated on the hypothesis that where external economic 
factors and internal family factors predispose toward a 
matriarchal authority structure, the probability of 
abandonment by the father increases and the chances 
of escaping economic dependency decrease. If man- 
power programs promote a patriarchal solution to the 
problem of family authority, there is more likelihood 
that the father will remain and that the family will 
escape economic dependency- 

The study will build upon personal interview data 
collected in a 2-year, two-wave panel study of 480 wel- 
fare and 100 **working poor" matri-focal households in 
Camden, N.J. In addition, it is proposed to interview 
600 low-income mothers following the birth of their 
first child. It is anticipated that about 400 of these will 
be living with the father of the child. The fathers also 
will be interviewed. Both husband and wife will be 
interviewed again 1 year later and again 2 years later. 
This will catch families in the process of formation with 
and without a male head of household. The personal 
interviews will seek data on work attitudes and work 
experiences, family budgeting, the structuring of au- 
thority in the family, family ideology, and economic 
dependency. 

Completion is scheduled for February 1975. 



3.55 CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

Contract M'36'7J'02 

Dr. Daphne A. Roe and Michael C Latham, 
Graduate School of Nutrition 

Health and Nutritional Status of Working and 
Nonworking Mothers in Poverty Groups 

This study concerns the influence of health problems 
on the employability of welfare recipients. Building on 
a related survey of low-income mothers in upstate New 
York (see 3.58), this study addresses such questions as: 
To what extent is poor nutrition or ill health an expla- 
nation of unemployability, loss of jobs> and high drop- 
out rates from manpower progra is? Wiiat is the prob- 
ability of placement if remedial measures are 
instituted? In what ways does employment, or unem- 
ployment, affect health? 

Data are to be obtained from the mothers through 
questionnaires and medical and dental examinations. 
The availability and utilization of health care facilities 
in the community will be surveyed, and the local public 
health authorities have agreed to adopt the recommen- 
dations the researche e as a result of their study. 

Completion is scheuuied for April 1973. 

3JS6 THE UNIVERSITY OF 

NflCHIGAN— WAYNE STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 5h24'69-05 

Dr. Louis A, Ferman and Dn Joe / liller. Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations 

Welfare Careers and Low-Wage Employment 

This study focused on the nature and extent of low- 
wage employment, especially among welfare recipients. 
Information was obtained in interviews with approxi- 
mately 1,250 low-wage workers. 

Preliminary findings: The working poor, once they 
found a job, tended to remain employed, with the ex- 
ception of young women, many of whom left the lab jr 
force because of pregnancy. The working poor were 
also highly mobile-- from one low-wage job to another, 
as a rule. Some of the men, however, had shifted from 
a better job because of either poor health or accidental 
injury. 

Generally, the work experience of the poor had been 
brief or in a variety of low-skill jobs, and feN of the 
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workers had received any formal job training or voca- 
tional preparation. However, the younger workers be- 
lieved that job training and vocational education were 
the best way to get the better jobs they wanted— and 
their aspirations were regarded as '•easonable. Yet most 
of the working poor had never sought help from com- 
munity social agencies. Although they knew the agen- 
cies existed, they did not know what kinds of services 
to expect or who was eligible. 

For female heads of households — ^the great majority 
of those interviewed— the health problems of their chil- 
dren or of relatives who lived with them often pre- 
vented s' ble employment For the men, personal ill 
health or injury was 5ometimes the cxpkination of low 
wages, and their wives were often unable to supplement 
the family income because they were needed at home 
to care for several children or an invalid relative. 

A supplementary report. Low Wages and the Work- 
ing Poor, analyzed the extent to which the problem of 
the woridng poor is one of low-wage employment and 
examined the correlates of low-wage employment on 
the demand as well as the supplj^ side of the labor 
market. 

The analysis was based primarily on da^a from the 
• 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity for nearly 14,- 
000 full-year, full-time workers. Thes^i data were used 
to compare the average wages and the inciddce of low 
wages for white nen with those for white women, black 
n^'^n, and black women. 

The overall average wage was 33 percent iower for 
black men than for white, 36 percent lower for white 
women, and 50 percent lower for black women. About 
20 percent of the white men, over 50 percent of the 
black men, nearly 60 percent of the white women, and 
over 75 percent of the black women earned $2.25 an 
hour or less. 

A wide variety of relationships were found concern- 
ing the effects on wages of educational levels, occupa- 
tion, industry, geographical location, migration, and 
health. Only a small part of the differential in average 
wages could be attributed to differences in formal 
schooling or occupational distribution. The increment 
in earnings brought by added schooling was primarily 
a function of the industry in which a worker was em- 
ployed. Education had the smallest "payoft'*' in the 
institutionalized industries, i.e., those characterized by 
widespread unionization, employer concentration, or 
public regulation. The incicence of low-wage employ- 
ment varied by industry, being lowest for public ad- 
ministration and communications. Geographic wage 
differences reflected differences in industrial structure, 



so that an area with &vorable wages for one group 
sometimes had unfavorable wages for another. 

A nuniber of recommendations for policy changes 
were presented. 

Completion of the entire project is scheduled for 
August 1972. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

3.57 ASSOaATES FOR RESEARCH 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Grant 92-40^70-09 

Abraham Wolf and Stephanie E Jackson 

Exploring Means of Overcoming the Problems of 
Transition From Training to Work 

In this study of enrollees and graduates of several 
training programs in Philadelphia— primarily welfare 
recipients, the grantee developed three scales for pre- 
dicting a successftil transition from training to work. 
Responses to questionnaires administered to partici- 
pants in the programs were useJ to construct scales of; 
(1) Attraction— defined by participants' perceptions of 
aspects of work which were attractive or beneficial to 
tht-m; (2) loss — unattractive aspects of work or losses 
(for example, spending less time with children) which 
trainees associated with taking a job; and (3) barrier 
to employment— practical problems such as ill health 
or lack of child care, as well as negative perceptions of 
the job situation itself, such as its strangeness. 

Although further work was recommended to refine 
and test the scales before they can be regarded as relia- 
ble predictors, the study indicated that trainees who 
fully understand the difficulties they may encounter in 
adjusting to work are most likely to make a successful 
transition. 

3.58 CORNELI^ UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

Contract 51-34-69-07 

Drs. Harold and Margaret Feldman, Department of 
Child Development and Family Relationships 

Effect of Welfare Women's Working on Their 
Family: The Welfare Mother 

This study was designed to investigate the conse- 
quences of a welfare mother's entering employment on 
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the operation of her home, the care of her children, her 
use of community resources, and her self-perception. A 
sample of 1,200 families (in a city of less than 100,000) 
was selected to permit comparisons where: (1) The 
husband is or is not in the home, (2) the mother is or 
is not employed, and (3) the family has or has not left 
the welfare rolls. 

Each family was interviewed twice, 6 months apart, 
and intensive case studies were made of a sample of 
persons who left jobs or wel&re or otherwise changed 
their status in the interim. In addition, data were ob- 
tained on community facilities for transportation, child 
care, education, recreation, counseling, and health 
care. 

A wide variety of findings emerged which, in gen- 
eral, showed working mothers have a more effective 
home life and se'^-concept. y believed their children 
had more respect for them, and their children were 
doing as well in school as were the children of non- 
working mothers. On the other hand, they had some 
marital proW-^mrand concerns about care of the home 
and relationships with their children. 

The nonemployed had more home and health prob- 
lems and anticipated more difficulty if they were to 
work. They felt that shopping and food preparation 
would take much longer than it actually does, and 
believed their children woiJd suffer if they went to 
work. 

Over half the women in both groups had a strong 
preference for family day care for preschool children. 
Special problems were noted about day-care centers 
and suggestions were made regarding care of the sick 
child, allowing the parents a voice in how the children 
are cared for, more convenient hours, and a wider age 
range. 

Recommendations included setting up a training 
program to increase women's skill in caring for the 
home and managing interpersonal problems created by 
their working. An adjunct training program, which 
should start before girls leave high school, was ou- 
tlined. 

3.59 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Contract 51-37-70-09 

John H Shea and Jack A. Meyer, Center for Human 
Resource Research 

Potential Recipients of Family Assistance Payments: 
Characteristics and Labor Market Behavidr 



This study analyzed the characteristics and labor 
market experiences of persons whose families would 
have been eligible for benefits under the Family Assist- 
ance Plan (FAP) proposed in 1970, had it been in effect 
in 1966^8. 

Data w^re derived from a longitudinal survey of four 
age-sex groups: N5en aged 45-59, women aged 30-44, 
and men and womer* aged 14-24. (See 4.17.) 

Among persons living in potentially eligible families, 
three-fourths or more of the older black men and 
women and at least three-fifths of the whites were 
members of families of five or more persons, whereas 
their average income was adequate for two persons. 
About two-thirds of the poor young women and nine- 
tenths of the poor young men lived with their parents, 
and about 70 percent of both the men and the women 
were still enrolled in school. About one-third of the 
young women had children of their own. 

Poverty was concentrated in the South and in small 
cities and rural areas. Only among Negro women aged 
30 to 44 did a majority live in cities of at least 25,000. 

Over half of the older black women and a third of the 
older white women who were not working would ac- 
cept a hypothetical job offer. Nearly 90 percent of these 
women would accept a wage of $2 or less an hour, and 
two of every five black women would accept domestic 
work or "anything." Two-thirds of the women who 
would take a job would need child care if they went to 
work. 

Nearly half of the black and a third of the white older 
women had never attended high school, but one-fifth of 
the blacks and two-fifths of the whites were high-school 
graduates. Among the older men, 83 percent of the 
blacks and 69 percent of the whites had no more than 
8 years of schooling. Moreover, 36 percent of the black 
and 45 percent of tht white men reported a health 
condition which preve d work or limited the kind or 
amount of work they Cv.uld do. 
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3.60 

Associates for Research— No. 92-40-70-09. 

Exploring Means of Overcoming the Problems of Tran- 
sit!V»n From Training to Work 

NTIS— PB 203727. 
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3.61 

Cornell University — Harold aifd Margaret Feldman, 
No. 51-34-69-07. 

Effect of Welfare Women's Working on Their Family 

Vol. I: Findings and Implications 

NTIS— PB 209019 ($6). 

Vol. 2: Tables and Appendices 

NTIS— PB 209020 ($6). 

Vol. 3: Participant Observer and Case Studies 

NTIS—PB 209021. 



3.62 

Michigan, The University of, and Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions— N 51-24-69-05. 

Low Wages and the Working Poor 

NTIS— PB 206095 ($6). 



3.63 

Ohio State University Research Foundation, The — 
John R. Shea and Jack A. Meyer, No. 51-37-70- 
09. 

Potential Recipients of Family Assistance Payments; 
Characteristics and Labor Market Behavior 

NTIS— PB 209287 ($6.75). 



3.64 

Wright Institute. The— Edward M. Opton, Jr., No. 
51-05-69-04. 

Factors Associated with Employment Among Welfare 
Mothers 

NTIS— PB 201109. 



• Sec also projects 1.184, 1.196, 4.9, 5.78, 6.49, 
6.109, 6.193. 



OTHER MANPOWER TARGET 
GRO^ S 

(Includes youth, v/omen, alcoholics, drug addicts, 
veterans, handicapped, older workers, rural workers; 

see also Chapter 1. Government Manpower 
Programs— Job Opportunity and Work Experience 
Programs) 



ONGOING PROJECTS 

3.65 BUREAU OF SOOAL SCIENCE 

RESEARCH, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Grant 91^09-69-31 

Dk Albert Z). Biderman 

Recent Second Career Patterns of Military Retirees 

This study examines certain aspects of the labor 
force participation of men who have retired from the 
Armed Forces after a career of 20 or more years: (1) 
Their difHculty in recent years in finding good jobs; (2) 
their present employment status as related to age at 
retirement, present age, education, rank, and year of 
retirement; (3) impact of legislation barring dual com- 
pensation for retired military personnel employed by 
the Federal Government; and (4) their use of employ- 
ment assistance under programs recently initiated by 
the Departments of Labor and Defense. 

This study will supplement and update earlier ana- 
lyses, including one sponsored by the Manpower Ad- 
ministration. Data for the present study were drawn 
from a 1966 Department of Defense survey of a 25- 
percent sample of retired military personnel. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

3.66 COLUMBL*. UNIVERSITY 
NEW \ORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91^34-67-58 

Dr. Herbert Hyman, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology 

Occupational Choice and Its Determinants Among 
Totally Blind Individuals 

As part, of a larger study of the patt<;ms of communi- 
cation, perception, and social behavior among the 
blind, this study examines blindness as a barrier 
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gaining knowledge of environment, and consequently, 
to choosing a career. Patterns of occupational choice 
are being contrasted between blind Negroes and whites 
and between those blinded before ^he age of 15 years 
and those blinded later in life, lue develoc*nental pro- 
cesses underlying these patterns are being examined 
through a parallel study of totally blind children and 
their families. 

The present analysis is based on the follow!' i groups 
drawn from the sample of the total study: 180 white 
and 90 Negro adults, totally blind, living in northern 
cities; and 80 white and 20 Negro children, totally 
blind, 10 to 15 years of age, living in New York City. 
Indepth interviews have been held with the adults, and 
a sighted family member was also interviewed concern- 
ing the blind person*s immediate and larger environ- 
ment and how he had been socialized or resocialized. 
Parallel interviews were conducted with the children; 
their mothers were questioned about the patterns of 
childrearing followed with the blind child and with his 
siblings; and sighted siblings were interviewed whe- 
never available regarding their own development 
within the family and their orientation toward the blind 
child. Computer analysis is being used to trace in- 
dividual and aggregate patterns of learning. 

Completion is scheduled by June 1973. 

3^67 HAKVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 92-25-71-05 

Dr. L Ira Goldenberg 

Employment and Addiction: Perspectives on Existing 
Business and Treatment Practices 

This grant will assess and analyze existing business 
practices concerning drug use by employees and related 
employer relationships with manpower and drug addic- 
tion control agencies, as a means of developing poten- 
tial models for coordinated employer-manpower deve- 
lopment-drug rehabilitation activities aimed at 
enhancing employment stability of dug users and ex- 
addicts. 

The grantee is to establish working relationships 
with several drug rehabilitation programs in the Boston 
area and collect and analyze information and data on 
the vocational backgrounds of clients in these pro- 
grams, manpower services provided, and other areas 
related to employment of such persons, llie grantee 
will canvass several employers for information on their 
policies, attitudes and experiences concerning the hir- 



ing and retention of addicts and ex-addicts, and rela- 
tionships with addiction control treatment agencies. 
Grant period: July 1, 1971, through October 1, 1972. 

3.68 HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANNING 

COUNaL OF MEMPHIS AND 
SHELBY COUNTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Grant 88-47-72-02 

Shirley Lancaster 

Women and Girls Employment Enabling Service 
(WAGEES) 

This special p/v(ject, using trained volunteers, will 
aid and supplement existing agency efforts to expand 
employment opportunities for women. 

The grantee will: (1) Interview unemployed and/or 
underemployed women workers to determine their 
need for placement and/or supportive services, make 
referrals to community agencies otTering such services, 
follow through on the referrals, and intercede on their 
behalf when indicated; (2) work with, seek advice from, 
and seek to influence employers, unions, trade associa- 
tions, and other agencies in creating entry into areas of 
employment traditionally closed to women; and (3) 
recruit and train women to assist staff in carrying out 
the work and to involve the local citizenry in an effort 
to achieve a fuller utilization of women. 

Grant period: June 1, 1972, through May 30, 1973. 

3.69 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 81'26'72-05 

Dr. Jerald Graybill Bachman, Survey Research 
Center 

The Work Attitudes and Early Occupational 
Experiences of Young Men— Analysis Based on a 
4- Year Longitudinal Study 

This is an extensive analysis of work attitudes and 
early occupational behaviors of young men in their late 
teens addressing itself to two major objectives: (1) To 
discover the meaning and value of work for today's 
youth and to trace its development through high school 
and } U-high school environments, including 
work, » and military service; and (2) to discover 
some 01 'relates of successful transitions from 

high schooi ^ntc the world of work. 
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Findings will be based on personal interviews and 
written questionnair with a national sample of 2,200 
boys in the 10th ^rade of public high school in 1966. 

Completion is scheduled for October 21, 1972. 

3 JO THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-68-41 

Dr. Martin Gold, Institute for Social Research 

An Agency's Effort to Improve the Future of 
Adolescent Boys in the Inner City 

This study is assessing the impact on adolescent boyf 
of a 1961-65 experimental program of the Chicagu 
Boys Club which sought to combat juvenile delin- 
quency in two inner-city ttarget areas. In addition to the 
club's traditional building-centered recreational activi- 
ties, the program provided academic and vocational 
counseling and job placement and worked with com- 
munity institutions to inci-ease vocational education, 
apprenticeship, job, and recreational opportunities. 

The data for this analysis were collected during the 
program. Two control areas with matching demo- 
graphic characteristics were constructed from sur- 
rounding census tracts. Variables relevant to the condi- 
tion of the populations and goals of the program were 
measured at the beginning and end of the program. 
Data were collected through interviews with rcpresen- 
tative samples of the boys in each area who were and 
vere not participating in the program, their mothers, 
commun:*:' leaders, and personnel throughout the 
Chicago Boys Club organization. Further material was 
gathered from police, court, and school records on the 
behavior and performance of the boys in the study, and 
the boys themselves provided information on their aspi- 
rations, pei ception of opportunities, current plans and 
efforts to prepare themselves for future employment, 
and school attitudes and performance. 

Completion is scheduled for I>ecember 1972. 

3.71 ROBERT R. NATHAN ASSOOATES, 
INC. 

WASHINGTON, D C. 
Contract 82-11-71-42 

Project *rEHTS'' (Versatile Employment of 
Health-Trained Servicemen) to Assist Civilian 

Retaining Military-Trained 



This project, now in its second phase, seeks to deter- 
mine the problems faced by a large hospital in recruit- 
ing, placing, and retaining veterans who have had mili- 
tary medical training and experience and to devise and 
test methods to overcome these problems. 

The contractor is to: (1) Design and develop a 
demonstration project to work with the Cook County, 
111., hospital in hiring and placing former servicemen 
who have had some health training; (2) recruit, test, 
select, and place veterans in the hospital in subsequent 
months; (3) develop a system of supportive personnel 
policies and career mobility; (4) conduct a literature 
search and prepare an experimental analysis of the data 
collected; and (5) establish an allied health manpower 
advisory panel, composed of six nationally renowned 
experts in the field of allied health manpower, to review 
and guide the project's progress. 

This project grew out of the research findings of an 
earlier study: Transferability of Military-Trained Medi- 
cal Personnel to the Civilian Sector. 

A progress report on Phase I, Project VEHTS, out- 
lines the problems involved in gaining the confidence of 
line and staff personnel of the hospital. 

Contract period: June 21, 1971, through June 21, 

1973. 



3.72 NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL 

HEALTH, 
U.S. DEPARTIVIENT OF HEALTH, 

EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
ROCKVILLE, MD. 



Contract 82-24-72-13 

William K Bunney, Jr., Division of Narcotic 
Addiction and Drug Abuse 

FolloH ip Survey of Vietnam Drug Users 

The project will determine the pattern of changes in 
drug abuse by Vietnam veterans upon their return to 
civilian life. A survey will trace e; pcrience of approxi- 
mately 750 returning Vietnam veterans who were drug 
users. Questions will include employment oroblcms. 

Contract period: April 15, 1972, through April 15, 
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3.73 THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 

UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. 

Contract 81-1 1-72-04 

Dr. David Gottlieb 

Youth and the Meaning of Work 

This is a study to develop information about the . 
current work and career-related attitudes of college 
youth. It will attempt to learn how those who are either 
about to enter working careers or go on to advanced 
training evaluate the relevance and significance of dif- 
ferent career fields and what criteria college seniors use 
in assessing the value and significance of different ca- 
reers and work settings. 

Completion is scheduled for December 31, 1972. 

3.74 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 81-09-69-23 

Aaron B, Nadell Manpower Development Division, 
Air Force Human Resources Laboratory, Air Force 
Systems Command 

Effects of Military Experience on Project 100,000 
Men 

This study is examining the impact of military ser- 
vice on young men accepted under the lowered ment * 
test standards which applied Project 100,000. Infor- 
mation on the experience, including training in the 
military and in postmilitary life, of these so-called New 
Standards men will be '^ompareil with data collected 
from a control group of men disqualified for service on 
mental test grounds. The study is designed to yield 
information that will be useful in assessing military 
manpower procurement policies as well as the civilian 
carryover of military trimming. The Veterans Adminis- 
t/iition is also providing support for the project. 

Preliminary results are to be available in October 
1971 Completion of the project is scheduled for Janu- 
ary 1973. 

3.75 VERA INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contract 82-3 6-71-09 

Supported Employment Project 



The contractor is determining the efTectiveness and 
costs of a program of creating supported employment 
for chronic alcoholics and addicts. 

The project will: (1) Develop and operate an enter- 
prise, under the auspices of a nonprofit agency, to pro- 
vide employment at regular wages for chronic alcohol- 
ics and addicts; (2) determine the extent to which such 
an activity can, after its developmental stage, generate 
income for its continuation and the extent to which it 
would require continuing support; (3) def^nnine the 
degree to which various participants can perform in 
low-stress employment situations and/or progress to 
competitive employment; and (4) analyze the opera- 
tional practicalities of such an enterprise to develop 
guides for possible expansion of this type of job crea- 
tion. Participants are chronic alcoholics and drug ad- 
dict who have been unable to maintain regular em- 
ployment in the community. 

Contract period: January 1, 1971, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1972. 

3.76 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICE 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Contract 82-46-68-42 

Placement and Vocational Guidance Program for ^ 
High School Youth 

The objectives of this program are: (1) To prepare 
10th-, 1 1th-, and 12th-grade youth to make a positive 
transition to suitable emjrloyment or training; and (2) 
to demonstrate the need for more ^professional job 
placement assistance within the school setting. 

Using the group process, the contractor has: (1) Ex- 
posed the sti*den s to national and local market infor- 
mation and manpower trends; (2) taught the students 
techniques for seeking employment and for career plan- 
ning; and (3) estr.blished job development and place- 
ment activities for graduating, students. 

The program has prepared its staff for the transfer of 
training responsibility to local and State educational 
and governmental institutions. The stafThas also been 
involved in developing four comprehensive documents: 
(1) The Operations Manual which describes step by 
step how to operate the program; (2) the Training 
Manual which is a guide to train counselors in present- 
ing a workshop to educational personnel; (3) the Cur- 
riculum Materials Manual compiled for use with the 
students receiving the counseling; and (4) the Com- 
munity Resource Manual containing basic information 
about local public and private training schools. After 
field testing at universities and in high schools, these 
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documents are being used in rcpKcations of the pro- 
gram. 

Since December 1, 1971, the Texas Education 
Agency has funded the training of several levels of 
educational personnel, including administrators. State 
regional guidance coordinators, university staff (tea- 
cher/counselor educators), and independent school 
district counselors. 

The contractor is now engaged in tracking the group 
guidance program (GGP) as it is replicated in the State 
educational system. The resulting report will present a 
formula which can be applied to varying types of model 
programs to move them from developmental stages 
into the appropriate public and private institutions. 

The GGP has successfully developed tics between 
the school and the activities of the local community, 
business, and industry. Tliis can be a significant step 
toward relating the preparation and deployment of 
available hu:nan resources to the fast changing tech- 
nology of today. 

Contract period: June 28, 1968, through June 30, 
1973. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 



3 J7 AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 

COMMnTEE, INC 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA REGIONAL 

OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Grant 92^5-70-1 1 

New Vocations for Alienated College Youth 

This grant was designed to explore new methods of 
developing satisfying employment for "alienated" col- 
lege youth and to report on the nature and manpower 
implications of what appears to be their dissatisfaction 
with and relucUnce to accept jobs normally available 
to them. 

The project worked with several hundred "alie- 
nated'' college trained young men and women individu- 
ally and in groi^ps, providing counseling and conduct- 
ing seminars and workshops to help the participants 
clarify their views toward employment and career goals 
and attempting to develop and place them in employ- 
ment compatible with their desires. 

A final report is anticipated in early fall 1972. 



3.78 WASHINGTON STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY DEPARTMENT 
VOCATIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 
OLYMPIA, WASH, 



Contract 82-51-70-09 



Vocational Resource Center 



This demonstration effort was designed to examine 
the potential for and the capability of a public employ- 
ment system to administer a vocational resource center 
which utilizes community resources applicable to the 
recovering alcoholic and provides cooidination among 
various organizations and groups to insure continued 
employip-int of the postrelease alcoholic after MDTA 
training. 

The report details the relationship established be- 
tween the Washington State Employment Security De- 
partment and the Cedar Hills Alcoholism Treatment 
Center to provide a full range of services for the "re- 
volving door," chronic alcoholic. It also discusses the 
successful attempts to tie in various other community 
groups and agencies relevant to the after-care program 
designed for the individual after detoxification. Em- 
phasis is placed on the types of resources to be brought 
together to develop a comprehensive rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

Also described is the research methodology utilized 
to measure program success as well as patterns of 
recidivism and partial regression. 

The major conclusions are: (1) The project's validity 
was attested by its high rate of rehabilitation (five times 
reported rates for other efforts with comparable clien- 
tele) as well as its strong favorable impact on com- 
m-inity sectors having alcoholism responsibilities. (2) 
Basing both research and program operation on the 
same conceptual rationale was not only found to be 
sound, but led to an action researcl model which pro- 
moted an interchange of ideas and resulted in a con- 
stantly evolving and improving program. (3) The au- 
tonomous client-oriented center with a philosophy of 
self-help and with a professional-paraprofessional team 
approach can be effectively utilized for special disad- 
vantaged populations. 
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REPORTS 



3.79 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc., Northern 
California Regional Office— No. 92-05-70-11. 

New Vocations for Alienated College Youth 

MA/ORD. 

3.80 

Association for the Help of Retarded Children, New 
York Chapter— Jack Tobias, Ida Alpert, and Ar- 
nold Birenbaum, No. 81-31-21. 

A Survey of the Employment SUtus of Mentally Re- 
tarded Adults in New York City 

\n is— PB 185574; "Retardation, Poverty, and Jobs," 
'^--oowen Sept. 1969, pp. 30-32; Jack Tobias, "Voca- 
nal Adjustment of Young Retarded Adults,** Mental 

IMardation, June 1970, pp. 13-16. 

3.S1 

Boys Residential Youth Center— No. 82-07-66-64. 

The Boys Residential Youth Center (Effect of Innova- 
tive, Supporting Services in Changing Attitudes of 
"High Risk" Youth) 

NTIS— PB 199502. 
3.82 

Bureau of Ubor Statistics— Vera C. Perrella, No. 41- 
0-001^. 

Students and Summer Jobs; Young Workers and Their 
Earnings 

Monthfy Labor Review, February '971, pp. 55-61; July 
1971, pp. 3-1 1, respectively. Reprinted with additional 
data as Special Labor Force Reports Nos. 129 and 132 
(Washington: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1971). 

3.83 

Colorado State University— No. 82-06-66-62. 

Mental Health and Manpower (Employment Adjust- 
ment for Mental Patients) 



3.84 

Drie University Pre-Retirement Planning Cen- 
ter—No. 82-17-66^1. 

A Program to Prepare Older Workers for Retirement 
i\nd Interest Community Groups in Pre-Retirement 
I^lanning 

Kris— PB 199495. 
3^ 

George Washington University, The— Regis H. 
Walther, No. 41-9-001-09. 

A Study of Negro Male High School Dropouts Who 
Are Not Reached by Federal Work-Training Prof -^ms 

NTIS— PB 2021 10 ($6). 
3.86 

Houston, University of, and Texas Southern Univer- 
sity—Joseph E. Champagnt; and Robert L. Prater, 
No. 81-46-68-02. 

Teenage Employment: A Study of Low Income Youth 
in Houston, Texas 

NTIS— PB 186507. 
3.87 

Jev/ish Vocational Service (Chicago)— No. 82-15-67- 
55. 

The Alpine Project (A Test of Three Techniques for 
Assisting Chronically Unemployed Older Workers) 

NTIS— PB 199178. 
3.88 

John F. Kennedy Family Service Center, Inc.— No. 
82-20-20. 

The Aging Worker: Insights Into the Massachusetts 
Problem 

NTIS— PB 199176. 
3.89 

Leiter, Sarah F.— No. 82-22-67-41. 

Training and Employment of the Older Worker: Re- 
cent Findings and Recomriendations Based on Older 
Worker Experimental and Demonstration Projects 



NTIS— PB 199552. 



NTIS— PB 202482. 
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3.90 

Maine, University of— No. 43-9-009-21. 

An Experiment in Change (Final Report and Evalua- 
tion of Girls Residential Youth Center, Portland, Mai- 
ne— Phase II) 

NTIS-PB 199426. 
3.91 

Michigan, Th^ University of— Louis A. Ferman and 
others. No. 91.24-67-56. 

The Hard-Core Unemployed of Detroit: An Economic 
and Social Portrait 

NTIS— PB 197321. 
3.92 

Nathan Associates, Inc., Robert R.— Edward D. Hoi- 
lander. No. 81*09-68-01. 

Transferability of Military-Trained Medical Personnel 
to the Civilian Sector 

NTIS— PB 192690. 
3.93 

National Manpower Policy Task Force—Juanita 
Kreps, No. 81-09-66-31. 

Sex in the Marketplace: American Women at Work 
(One of six reports on this contract) 

Policy Studies in Enployment and Welfare No. 1 1 , i he 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1971 ($1.95). 

3.94 

North Carolina State University and Nf th Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical Colleg^ Charles H. 
Rogers, Rudolph D. Artis, Leonard J. Hausm&.., 
Christopher Green, and Walter R. Parker, Vo, 
81-35-67-27. 

Teenage Unemployment in Two Selected Rural Coun- 
tries in the South 

NTIS— PB 188105. 

Rancho Los Amigos Hospital— No. 82-05-66-36 

An Experiment in Reduc'ng Chronx Unemployment 
AfiiOns the Physically Handicapped 

NTIS-PB 199183. 



3.96 

Residential Youth Center of Downeast, Won,en in 
Community Service ^WICS), In> —No. 42-7-006- 
21 

Use of A Residential Center to Serve Girls Rejected by 
Women's Job Corps 

MA/ORD. 
3.97 

Sage Hill Camp, Inc.— No. 92-6^^*7-14. 
Program Experimentation Project on Specia! Summer 
Camp and FoUmv^n on Youth Activities to Break the 
Poverty Cycle 

NTIS— PB 199483. 
3.98 

San Diego State College-Oscar J. Kapl;^, No. 91- 
05-68-32. 

Placement of Unemployed Middle-Aged Wori^cre in 
San Diego, California 

NTIS— PB 196644. 
3.99 

Villa Loietto School-- -No. 82-34-67-63. 

Project Rejoin (Use of Residential Progr',»Ti$ to Provide 

Social and Vocational Adjustment for Adolescent 

Giris) 

NTIS— PB 199:)28. 
3.100 

Vocational Guidance Service (Houston)— No. 82-46- 
68-42. 

1. A Job Placement ax A wroup Vocational Guidance 
Prog.ram for Cuitunjlly Deprived High School Youth: 
?h»^ I 

NliS— PP, 199432. 

2. Career Guidance Through Crcupa, A Job Placement 
and Group Vocational Guida^ict* Service For High 
School Youth, Phase Jl 

NTIS— PB 199475. 

3. The Community Resource Miinual 
NTIS. 

4. The Cur., jl im Materials Manual 
KTIo. 
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5. The Operations Manual 
NTIS. 

6. The Training Manual 
NTIS. 

3.101 

Washington State Employment Security Department, 
Vocational Resource C-nter— No. 82-51-70-09. 

Vocational Resource Center 
MA/ORD. 

3.102 

Young Women's Christian Association of the United 
States of America, National Board— No. 42-8- 
007-34. 

Business OfHce Culture Project 
NTIS-PB 199503. 



3.103 

Youth House. The— No. 82-34-66-85. 

Project GET SET (Group Employability, Training, 
Specialized Educational Tasks) 

NTIS— PB 199489. 



• See also projects 1.14 to 1.16, 1.20, 1.26, 1.38 to 
1.40, 1.54, 1.63, 1.85, 1.100, 1.115, 1.117, 1.118, 
1.139, 1.141, 1.165, 1.175, 1.200, 1.211, 1.212, 
1.214. 2.6, 2.8, 2.14, 2.15, 2.25, 2.29, 3.28, 3.37, 
3.58, 3.61, 3.80, 3.89, 3.94, 4.8, 4.9, 4.16 to 
4.18, 4.29, 4.31, 4.37, 4.51, 4.57, 4.81, 4.91, 
4.99, 4.100, 4.109, 5.6, 5.26, 5.28, 5.33, 5.34, 
5.44, 5.46, 5.48, 5.52, 5.61. 5.74, 5.78, 5.86, 
5.87, 5.111, 6.24, 6.30, 6.33, 6.40, 6.42, 6.47, 
6.50, 6.62, 6.64, 6.70,. 6.77, 6.88, 6.92 to 6.94, 
6.105, 6.124, 6.125, 6.131, 6.133, 6.137, 6.138, 
6.143, 6.145, 6.159, 6.168, 6.186, 6.197. 
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LABOR FORCE, LABCl MARKET, 
AND LABOR REQUIREMENTS 

(Includes projections, analyses by industry, 
occupation, geographic area; secondary labor 
mailcets, worker mobility, and manpower 
" requirements) 



ONGOING PROJECTS 

4,1 ASSOOATE CONTROL RESEARCH 
AND ANALYSIS, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82'11'72'26 

Dr. Charles C Kim 

Study of Casual Labor Patterns in Selected 
Geographic Areas 

rhis study will attempt to develop a methodology for 
examining social and economic aspects of the casual 
labor force. The research will attempt to identify the 
characteristics of adult men who do not work regularly 
and to identify any barriers to their obtaining full-time 
regular employment. The dynamics of the casual labor 
market will also be examined, particularly the com- 
munications network by which workers Hnd and 
change jobs within the system. The Hndings of this 
research should be useful in efforts to increase social 
and Hnancial stability among casual workers. 

Contract period: June 5, 1972, through November 5, 
1972. 

42 BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
• WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 81-11'71'19 

David P. McNeils, Chief, Governments Division 
Survey of State and Local Government Employment 



This project is a two-stage mail sample survey to 
obtain data on selected characteristics of State and lo- 
cal government employees in 1 1 States. Stage I is a mail 
survey of a representative sample of State agencies (ex- 
cluding educational institutions) and local govern- 
ments (excluding school districts and dependent school 
systems) in each of the 11 States to obtain a random 
sample listing of employees* names and addresses. 
Stage II is a mail survey of the individuals reported in 
the sample listings to obtain data on the race, sex, age, 
level of education, governmental function in which em- 
ployed, income group, merit system coverage, years in 
present job» job mobility, and specialized training. 

The study is designed to provide information needed 
for training and upgrading workers to help State and 
local governments respond to rising demands for ser- 
vices and take advantage of Federal assistance for pub- 
lic service employment. 

Completion is scheduled for April 1973. 

4^ BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
UJS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 8M1'71'18 

Sophia C. Travis, Division of Labor Force Studies 

Survey of Recent College Graduates 

Because the marked change in the employment situa- 
tion for college graduates has obvious implications for 
planning manpower policies and programs, this study 
is examinmg job-related problems encountered by re- 
cent graduates in moving fronr* college to careers. In the 
October 1971 Current Population Survey, the Bureau 
of the Census sought information from all members of 
the sample 16 to 34 years old who received degrees 
from a college or university in 1970 or 1971 on their 
jobseeking efforts, the kind of job obtained or sought 
and its relationship to Held of study, and the effect of 
a loose labor market on future plans and attitudes to- 
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ward work. The Bureau of Labor Statistics designed 
the questionnaire and is analyzing the data. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

4.4 BUREAU OF SOOAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH, INC 

WASHI^^GTON, D.C. 

Contract 81^-66-27 
Gene Peterson 

Occupational Adjustment of Recent Low-Income 
Southern In-Migrants to Cleveland 

This three-phase project concerned the occupational 
adjustment in Cleveland of low-income southern in- 
migrants with less than 2 years, and 2 to 5 years, of 
residence. The project integrated research with an ex- 
perimental program sponsored by the Manpower Ad- 
ministration. 

In phase I, the researchers identified 1,600 low- 
income southern newcomers to Cleveland and inter- 
. viewed them for information on their occupational ad- 
justment For comparison, a sample of 400 Cleveland 
residents of more than 10 years was also interviewed. 

In phase 11, the experimental element, the researcher 
referred selected recent in-migrants to the PEACE 
(Programs for Educational and Cultural Excellence) 
Skill Center for special services, including prework 
orientation, job placement, and/or referral to MDTA 
training, to assist them in entering urban employment 
and community life. 

In phase III, the researcher made a longitudinal ex- 
amination of the conditions generating individual 
changes in work status and urban adjustment. An at- 
tempt was made to reinter\ iew the entire sample from 
phase I. Interviews focused on the in-migrants' social, 
cultural, urban, and economic adjustment experiences, 
with special emphasis on past and current employment, 
changes in occupational aspirations, adjustments to 
city life, and particularly the impact of the skill center 
programs in facilitating assimilation of those enrolled. 

Preliminary findings: Low-income newcomers to the 
city generally had more education and training than 
did long-term low-income residents. Negro newcomers 
had more education, were younger, and more often 
were unmarried than their white counterparts, but 
whites held more skilled and higher paying jobs. Men, 
both white and Negro, were better off in Cleveland 
than women. 

The chief reason reported for moving was economic; 
for example, jobs and wages. Vet most of the newcom- 



ers* (white and Negro) first jobs in Cleveland were as 
operatives (men) or in clerical and sales positions 
(women). This occupational pattern had not changed 
by the time of the phase III survey. Negro men were 
still predominantly in operative occupations, but a 
number of white men had advanced into craft occupa- 
tions or jobs as foremen. Most of the newcomers felt 
they were better off as a result of moving to Cleveland. 

Completion of the project is scheduled for December 
1972. 

4.5 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNU, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 9J'05'70^37 

Dn Robert E Hall, Institute of Industrial Relations 

Exploratory Empirical Research on the Pathology of 
Secondary Labor Markets 

This study is esthnating the impact of protective in- 
stitutions and measures (such as labor unions, profes- 
sional and occupational licensing standards, and for- 
mat educational requirements for white-collar jobs) on 
relative wages and on the secondary labor force (work- 
ers other than adult, male heads of households). It is 
testing the hypothesis that a chronic excess of workers 
in the labor market can be attributed to the desire of 
secondary workers for the high-wage protected jobs 
from which they are excluded regardless of qualifica- 
tions and is a basic cause of the unsatisfactory function- 
ing of secondary labor markets. 

The 1966-67 Survey of Economic Opportunity is the 
basic data source for this project. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

4.6 CARNEGIE-MELLON UNIVERSITY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Grant 92'42'72'34 

Dk Myron L Joseph, Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration 

Feasibility Study for Research on Public Utility 
Internal Labor Market 

In order to assess the feasibility of a research study 
in the Pittsburgh area this project will: (1) Initiate or 
continue contacts with public utilities officials to obtain 
their cooperation; (2) examine manpower data main- 
tained by the cooperating firm; and (3) consider possi- 
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ble analytical procedures in light of (a) objective of the 
study, (b) constraints imposed by the firm, and (c) data 
availability. 

Grant period: June 15, 1972, through September 30, 
1972. 

4.7 CENTER FOR POLICY RESEARCH 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 81'34'70'04 ' 

Dr. Amitai Etzioni and Dr. Marvin Sontag 

Mutual Adaptability of Workers and Organizations 

The principal objective of this study is to develop 
conceptual and operational tools for achieving a more 
effective match of persons with jobs, thereby facilitat- 
ing both job retention and work performance. Specifi- 
cally, these tools are being designed to measure work- 
ers* tolerance for bureaucratic structure 
(TBS>— adherence to organizational requirements re- 
garding time, task, and authority— and the extent to 
which particular types of jobs demand such behavior. 

A preliminary form of the TBS scale has been deve- 
loped and administered to employees of a large met- 
ropolitan bank, enrollees in a Work Incentive program, 
and clients served at four Concentrated Employment 
Program sites. Modest but statistically significant cor- 
relations were obtained between TBS scores and the 
supervisory ratings of bank employees. Criterion data 
for the remaining samples are not yet available, but 
TBS scores differentiated between individuals tested in 
terms of age, marital status, number of months em- 
ployed in the preceding 2 years, and satisfaction v*^ith 
last job. Split half reliabilities ranging from .794 to .805 
were obtained. Test-retest reliabilities will be obtained 
subsequently. 

Additional test and criterion data will permit the 
determination of validity in terms of success in training 
and job tenure. In addition, the measure of bureau- 
cratic requirements of jobs will permitjudgmentsof the 
extent to which training and employment success de- 
pend on compatibility between the individual's TBS 
and the requirenients of his training and job roles. 

Interviews with selected training program dropouts 
and persons who left their jobs early, supplemented by 
onsite observational data, will also support analysis of 
the importance of bureaucratic factors as determinants 
of success. 

Completion is scheduled for September 30, 1972. 



4.8 CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Grant 92-06-72-14 

Dk Paul E, Sultan, Department of Economics; 
Darryl D. Enos, Center for Urban and Regional 
Studies 

An Analysis ofNonfarm Employment Problems of 
Farm Laborers 

This study is concerned with the successes and fail- 
ures of farm laborers— largely Spanish-sumamed — 
who seek urban employment as a substitute for or in 
combination with farm jobs, and their relationship to 
economic and socia! variables. Tlie researchers will: (1) 
Interview 1,000 current and former farm laborers from 
San Bernardino and Riverside counties (Cdif.) to 
gather information on employment problems due to 
lack of facility in English, resouicfcs available to en- 
hance geographic mobility, and other factors that may 
influence employment; and (2) interview in depth 25 
nonfarm employers who have hired farm laborers and 
30 farm laborers who have held nonfarm employment, 
lliese data will be evaluated against statistical profiles 
of 7,000 persons— prepared from Employment Service 
Automated Reporting System (ESARS) data— draw- 
ing income from farm labor or from both farm and 
nonfarm employment. 

It is hoped that the results will indicate how to en- 
hance the success of the shift from rural to urban em- 
ployment. 

Grant period: May 1, 1972, through February 28, 
1973. 

4.9 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contract 81'36-7L01 (formerly 81-34-67-25) 

Dr. Eli Ginzberg, Conservation of Human Resources 
Project 

Employment Expansion in a Dynamic Economy— A 
Series of Related Studies 

Tjiis continuing project of interdisciplinary research 
studies probes deeply into the changing structure and 
functioning of American society to determine the dif- 
ferent ways in which the development and use of the 
Nation's human resources affect the level of social well- 
being and economic output. Members of the research 
team conduct intensive research of problem areas as a 
basis for recommending remedial action. 
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Since the project was initiated 15 studies have been 
completed (see 4.36 for the seven studies completed 
since fiscal year 1970). The studies on which work is 
still in progress are described below. 

1. "The Dynamics of Employment Opportunity." 
This study first analyzes the reasons for differences in 
the ranking of industry-occupation groups on measures 
of rewards to workers. It then assesses job prospects in 
light of changes ia business organization and the im- 
pact of government policies, as well as growth of trade 
unionism and controls over entry into occupations. 

Preliminary findings: Advantaged workers are shel- 
tered from the competition of less advantaged groups 
by such arrangements as professional credentials, li- 
censes, collective bargaining coverage, and full-time 
year-round work schedules. A further advantage is 
provided by internal labor markets in both public and 
private employment. The probabilities of achieving a 
sheltered position vary regularly by occupation and 
industry, implying the importance of product markets. 

Whereas young men tend to move into sheltered 
positions as they gain experience, women for the most 
part are excluded. Minority members of both sexes 
have far less access than whites. Both women and 
blacks are heavily overrepresented in the less struc- 
tured, peripheral parts of the labor market. 

In the short run, the important shift seems to be in 
the direction of strengthening existing shelters by add- 
ing new elements of structure, as in the case of civil 
service workers forming strong union organizations. In 
the meantime, expansion in the numberofjohs has been 
greatest among predominantly female occupations in 
the less favored sectors. 

A woman's earnings in such jobs constitute a sigr Ti- 
cant contribution to family income if she is a "second- 
ary earner'* but are generally inadequate to support her 
family if she is the only earner. Prospective changes in 
the occupational structure may, however, improve em- 
ployment opportunities for women; as organizations 
grow more complex, the administrative aspects of the 
typical •'secretarial*' role may well be expanded to im- 
pinge on middle management functions, thus providing 
new possibilities for job mobility. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 
2. "Youth Unemployment and Employment: In- 
ternational Variations." Against the background of 
countries in which youth unemployment rates are gen- 
erally lower than in the United States, this study ex- 
plores differences and similarities in the positions of 
youth which may contribute to international variations 
in youth unemployment rates. The study covers 17 



countries— the United States, Canada, Japan, and 14 
European countries— usin^published data supple- 
mented by research on employers' opinions and prac- 
tices. In analyzing youth unemployment, the re- 
searcher considers demographic developments, 
educational trends, labor force participation rates, and 
the attitudes of youth toward work. The relative de- 
mand for young workers is considered in terms of in- 
dustrial and occupational structure, size of firm, wage 
differentials, employer attitudes, and on-the-job train- 
ing arrangements. Some interrelationships of supply 
and demand factors are developed, and problems of 
measuring unemployment are discussed. 
Completion is scheduled for 1973. 

3. "Bridges to Work for Young People: A Com- 
parative View." As a companion to the preceding 
study, this research examines the functions of educa- 
tional and labor market institutions in easing adjust- 
ment to the work world and in reducing youth unem- 
ployment rates. Considerable attention is given to the 
intermediary function of matching young people to the 
existing job structure through occupational guidance, 
information, job placement, induction to work, and 
employer training or apprenticeship programs. The in- 
terventionist function of reshaping the quantity and 
quality of labor supply and demand is treated with 
particular reference to disadvantaged or special groups, 
regions of high unemployment, and recession periods. 

Completion is scheduled for late 1972. 

4. "Technological Change and Professional Man- 
power: The Steel Industry." This study of the introduc- 
tion of new technology in the steel industry over the last 
15 years emphasizes the transmission of information 
and the development of manpower, especially profes- 
sionals, executives, and technical personnel who help 
install the new technology. 

Preliminary findings: Steel managements have en- 
countered no particular difficulties in keeping abreast 
of changes in technology, since much cooperation ex- 
ists within the industry— journal articles, industry 
meetings, visits to plants, and on-the-job training by the 
more advanced companies of the employees of other 
companies. 

In adopting new technology, company strategies dif- 
fer importantly. Larger companies tend to develop 
more intensively specialized managers who make deci- 
sions about installing new ♦xhnology and the recently 
growing research and development departments are as- 
suming more influence in technical planning. Engineer- 
ing and equipment firms also play key roles in the 
development and installation of new technologies. 
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However, engineering company personnel do not usu- 
ally serve as significant originators of techi.ical change. 
Since each piece of equipment or system tends to be 
distinctive, steel technologies tend to evolve by accre- 
tion, each projejt improvmg on the former project. In 
traditional technologies, such as mills, vendor and steel 
company engineers are equally likely to contribute to 
advances. In newer technologies which are being trans- 
ferred into the steel industry, such as electronic and 
computerized control and analysis systems, the initia- 
tive tends to lie v *th the engineers of the vendor. Steel 
companies seek Jo Jbire a. certain proportion of their 
professional employees with the potential and motiva- 
tion for flex^* ility and the acquisition of new skills, and 
to acquire and release others to meet short-run needs. 

Completion is scheduled for fail 1972. 

5. "Aging in the Ghetto." This study examines the 
interrelationship of the processes of aging— the multi- 
plication of health defects, the difficulties of access to 
job market information, and the impediments to access 
to social services — and the loosening of work ties for 
minority group members — especially older men who 
have few if any family attachments. It explores the 
effects of the cumulative relative deprivation of invest- 
ments (such as education, job training, or health care) 
in human capital. It is based upon intensive interviews 
with adult residents of a black neighborhood in the 
central core of a large eastern seaboard city which has 
been experiencing a marked outmigration of industry, 
particularly of firms that have been major employers of 
black men and women. 

Preliminary findings: (1) Older black men are most 
likely to drift out of the labor force if they have no close 
family ties and if they have recently moved into a 
ghetto. (2) Older blacks have found it difficult to follow 
the relocated firms that have been their major employ- 
ers, particularly if they had worked at unskilled, low- 
wage jobs, so that blacks with a relatively strong attach- 
ment to these firms and industries have developed a 
feeling of abandonment. (3) As services — particularly 
public services — deteriorate in black neighborhoods, 
the aging residents tend to withdraw to the relative 
security of their homes; theii physical mobility de- 
creases markedly, even during the daytime, and they 
have fewer, more casual contacts with friends and rela- 
(ives. (4) When declining employment and job oppor- 
tunities in the central core of the city reduce the pro- 
portion of friends and acquaintances still employed, 
informal transmission of labor market information, al- 
ways limited in scope, becomes even more restricted. 
Traditional means of seeming employment are less effi- 



cient and it is difficult for a minority group member to 
develop alternative means. (5) Although a wide range 
of public assistance is available — housing, medical ser- 
vices, senior citizen recreacional programs, and so fort- 
h — access to these programs depends greatly on such 
things as literacy and personal relationships, and some- 
what on chance. As a result, a considerable proportion 
of the older black community, particularly men, who 
are most in need of the services offered by these pro- 
grams, either do not know of their existence or how to 
obtain them, or are doubtful about their legal right to 
them. For example, they tend to view waiting lines for 
senior citizen housing as subtle screening devices to 
exclude everyone but a favored minority. (6) Many of 
the older members of the black community feel a sense 
of neglect because attention to the problems of youth 
deprives them of an aud'ence for their problems. Nor 
can they see a way to organize themselves into an effec- 
tive political group, which adds a feeling of political 
impotence. 

Completion is scheduled for Novem^^r 1972. 

6. "The Human Economy." Work is f imtinuing on 
this long-term project, the scope of v hich was earlier 
described. (See "The Theory of Manpower" in the 197 1 
edition of Manpower Research and Development Pro- 
jects, p. 11.) 

The study is divided into four secti ons. The first 
focuses on economic development, or the macrosupply 
aspect of the theory of manpower. The second exam- 
ines the microsupply aspect and stresses specific insti- 
tutions that determine the development of man- 
power — the family, church, schools, the military, and 
employing organizations. This section also explores 
class structure and distribution of income. The last two 
sections deal with the r ocesses of the use of or demand 
for human resources. The section on macrodemand 
examines business expectations, government policy, 
and tne effectiveness of the labor market, especially its 
facilitating mechanisms, including job information, se- 
lection, assignment, and on-the-job training, and their 
relationships in the utilization process. The analysis in 
this section also points up the serious costs of a loose 
labor market, from the viewpoints of the worker and of 
the employing organizations. The final section — the 
microdemand aspect — explores the process of organi- 
zational affiliation in terms of organizational impera- 
tives; e.g., the nature of the conflict between the needs 
of the organization and those of the individual. These 
needs are related to the fundamental problems that 
confront contemporary society. 
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An outline of the basic theory was presented in 
Chapter 1 of Manpower/or Development: Reflections on 
Five Continents, by Eli Ginzberg (New York, Praeger 
Publishers, 1972). The theory also formed the basis for 
a presentation by Alfred S. Eichner (who has assisted 
Dr. Ginzberg from the beginning) on "Economic Plan- 
ning and Manpower Planning" at Cornell University 
and will be published in a symposium by Cornell. A 
draft of the entire manuscript is expected to be comp- 
leted during 1972. 

7. "The Impact of Military Desegregation Upon 
Children of Career Airmen." This study of more than 
800 black and white sergeants in the Air Force and 
their teenage children was designed to explore the ex- 
tent to which the desegregation policy of the Armed 
Forces affected children raised in a military environ- 
ment. Questionnaires were distributed to fathers and 
children in 1969 and 1970 and responseslrelated to 
their experiences, attitudes and aspirations were 
analyzed. In addition, comparisons were made between 
black and white respondents and between children 
from military and civilian families. 

Preliminary findings: Black sergeants tended to be at 
lower military grades than whites with similar seniority 
ar J education. The blacks' lower pay scales may help 
exi 'ain their higher incidence of moonlighting and of 
working wives. Moreover, apparent inequities in pro- 
motional policies may explain why most of the blacks 
believed that opportunities for blacks to get ahead in 
civilian life were as good or better than in the military 
service. A substantial majority of the whites, on the 
other hand, thought that the military offered blacks 
relatively better chances for success. 

Desegration of military establishments did not neces- 
sarily result in a desegregated environment for military 
families; many have lived off base and most children 
have attended local schools and used local recreational 
facilities. However, a substantially higher proportion of 
the black sergeants' children have had integrated edu- 
cational experiences t«an reported in the Coleman re- 
port. 

More of the white children than their fathers support 
integrated schooling, although a majority of both favor 
it. By contrast, virtually no black fathers, but 13 per- 
cent of their children, supported all-black schools. En- 
dorsement of school integration by white youth in- 
creased with age, but black support of racially separate 
schools was highest among college students. 

Boys of both races had higher educational and occu- 
pational goals than girls. Black boys expressed the 
gr^test desire for graduate degrees and for profes- 



sional careere; white girls, the least. Few sons of mili- 
tary men wanted military careers and even fewer of 
their fathers expressed this aspiration for their sons. 

In general, the findings appear to describe a group of 
lower-middle-class youth whose aspirational patterns 
were class-linked and not appreciably influenced by 
their military upbringing, except to the extent that their 
fathers' career security provides support for their chil- 
dren's endeavors. 

Completion is schcauled for September 1972. 

8. "Employment Expansion in Suburban \.dbor 
Markets." The purpose of this study is to describe, 
conceptualize, and analyze the implications of the 
process of employment expansion in areas contiguous 
to central cities. Four metropolitan areas of different 
types and sizes— Atlanta, Cleveland, New York, and 
Philadelphia — have been examined, principally 
through interviews wiih developers, firms, and govern- 
ment agencies. A fifth, Houston, is to be studied. 

The concq)tualization has been largely completed, 
and the remaining research focuses largely on statisti- 
cal analysis. Principal emphasis will be given to com- 
parison between central city and suburb for empby- 
ment flows, industry, age, sex, and race characteristics, 
industrial mobility, and income changes, making use of 
employment and earnings data for the Social Security 
Adn^iinistration's continuous work history files. 

Completion is scheduled for May 1973. 

9. "The Interface of Work and Welfare." This 
study examine the New York City welfare caseload 
with a three-fold objective: (1) To identify the particu- 
lar groups with the greatest potential for work and 
self-support; (2) to understand the flow between em- 
ployment and public assistance; and (3> to analyze the 
impact of the Work Incentive (WIN) program on wel- 
fare recipients. 

Utilizing data from the New York City Department 
of Social Services, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and V/elfare's Survey of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) caseloads in 11 cities, 
and New York State surveys of characteristics of 
AFDC families and of Home Relief (HR) recipients, 
the present welfare population is being disaggregated, 
in the first instance through a pool-and-flow analysis of 
the individual categories. 

In the second stage, a questionnaire devised by the 
investigators has been distributed to staff members of 
the Department of Social Services to gather individual 
data from the case records of 2,000 public assistance 
cases (open as of September 1971) drawn from the HR, 
and AFDC casefoads, which contain the bulk of able- 
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bodied working-age and preworking-age recipients. In- 
formation has been obtained for all persons age 16 and 
over in this population on demographic and personal 
characteristics, school achievement, prior vocational 
training, participation in public training programs, 
public assistance history, and work experience. Dates 
of employment, wages, industry, and occupation are 
being examined relative to openings, closings, and 
characteristics of adult assistance recipients. Findings 
will also be related to overall employment conditions in 
the city. 

Completion is scheduled for 1973. 

10. "Government Economic Policy and Manpower 
Utilization." The first phase of this study, completed by 
June 1972, analyzes unemployment and employment 
by industry, occupation, and sex over the past 24 years. 
It indicates that, through the boom of the sixties, the 
high and rising demand for white-collar employees en- 
couraged government contractors to push further their 
traditional policy of holding on to their white-collar 
and service labor force as an allowable overhead ex- 
pense. That expense rose swiftly, and after 1969, em- 
ployers changed their utilization patterns with the 
consequence that white-collar and service unemploy- 
ment jumped by unprecedented amounts. Among blue- 
collar industries and occupations, unemployment in- 
creased as well, but less than would have been 
anticipated on the basis of experience. These deviations 
from anticipated unemployment trends have con- 
founded economists' predictions of wage responses to 
overall levels of unemployment. 

The second phase of this study will focus upon hiring 
and employment practices in particular industries and 
the effects of changing patterns of manpower utiliza- 
tion on the demand and supply of labor. As shifts in 
government economic policy affect employment and 
unemployment, employers can adjust the timing and 
numbers of hirings and layoffs or attrition, alter the 
quality, quantity and skill mix of their work forces, and 
adapt promotion, transfers, upgrading, and on-the-job 
training to meet their immediate and long-term needs. 

The study will concentrate upon two "industry" sec- 
tors, aerospace-electronics and local government. Both 
sectors are subject to large changes in Federal funding. 
Defense-generated employment in the aerospace-elec- 
tronic industry, for example, rose 52 percent in 1965- 
68, only to fall by 49 percent in 1968-71. Federal grant- 
s-in-aid to State and local governments have so far 
shown only acceleration, rising by 63 percent in 
1959-65 to Sll billion and increasing 168 percent in 
1965-71, to a high of $30 billion. 



The study will explore the contrasting patterns of 
adjustments to changes in the supply and demand of 
personnel in these two sectors. Particular attention will 
be paid to changes in pay, manning schedules, perform- 
ance standards, and scope of jobs in the managerial, 
supervisory, professional, and technical occupations. 
Persons in such positions are now a sizable and costly 
portion of the total work force. Further, they signifi- 
cantly influence the utilization of lower level man- 
power resources. 

Completion of the project is scheduled for late 1973. 

11. ''Metropolitan Labor Markets: Comparative 
.Analysis." In this study, a common frame of analysis 
will be applied to a limited number of metropolitan 
labor markets to identify similarities and differences. 
The purpose is to identify the extent to which the labor 
market of each metropolit&a area is distinctive and to 
develop a composite view of individual labor markets 
and of metropolitan labor markets as a whole. 

The study will focus on New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Houston, and Atlanta. For each, the analysis 
will cover structural characteristics as of 1970, changes 
in these structural characteristics during the recent 
past, differences and commonalities with respect to la- 
bor market processes, and the subjective "tone" of the 
labor market in terms of group relations, community 
attitudes toward different worker groups, employer 
and union policies and practices, and the political cli- 
mate. There will be a consistent effort to probe into 
racial and ethnic factors, the white-collar and service 
sectors, and the point of view of both employers and 
workers. 

It is anticipated that this project will help to develop 
a better taxonomy of urban labor markets, a perspec- 
tive for priorities in urban labor market research, 
guidelines for better manpower planning in urban labor 
markets, and insights for the reaggregation of urban, 
suburban, and metropolitan labor markets into a larger 
concept of megapolitan and national labor markets. 

Expected completion date: 1975. 

12. "Values and Work." Much has been said and 
written about the demise of the "Protestant ethic," 
especially as regards attitudes toward work* These atti- 
tudes, according to an increasingly widespread view, 
have changed in ways that are substantially subversive 
of economic growth and increases in productivity. 

Informed judgment on this important matter must 
await research on the attitudes toward work and to- 
ward larger social issues that shape these attitudes. 
Accordingly, this investigation seeks to identify the 
extent to which the place of work in the lives of Ameri- 
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cans and selected European populations nas changed 
and to assess the reasons for whatever modifications 
o)n be demonstrated to have taken place in the period 
194C'-70. 

Tentative findings suggest that shifts in the place 
assigned to work in the lives of Americans are changes 
in degree, rather than in kind, ?nd that many of the 
vexing problems facing those charged with the manage- 
ment of human resources here and abroad are attribut- 
able less to revisions in the commitments of employees 
than to other forces bearing upon the production and 
distribution of goods and services. 

Completion is scheduled for 1973. 

4,10 HARVARD UNlVERSITy 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 8h23'70^08 

Dr. Peter B. Doeringer, Department of Economics 

Service Employment, Collective Bargaining and the 
Low- Wage Labor Market 

This study of the forces that detennine the character- 
istics of jobs and employment in low-income labor mar- 
kets tests the premii instability of employment in 
these markets is the of a deficiency in their em- 
ployment function ratner than in the skill training 
capabilities of individual job holders. The study is di- 
rected to three major questions: (1) What factors affect 
the quality of work in low-income labor markets? (2) 
What factors influence the transition of workers from 
low-income to high-income labor markets? (3) What 
types of Federal manpower programs will most effec- 
tively upgrade workers out of the low-income labor 
market or improve the quality and earnings potential of 
low-income work? 

The investigation centers on the relationship be- 
tween collective bargaining and low-wage service em- 
ployment. Collective bargaining is thought to exercise 
a positive influence upon compensation, employment 
stability, career opportunities, and equitable supervi- 
sion, and it occurs within the context of broader trends 
in the economy. A major part of the study involves an 
examination of those economic and legal forces which 
have either assisted or impeded the growth of collective 
bargaining in the service sector. 

The major source of data and contacts is the Service 
Employees International Union (SE^U). Interviews are 
being conducted with officers and stiff of the interna- 
tional and local unions, major em foyers, and staff 
members of employer associations. T he union is prov- 



iding data on economic conditions, wages, oensions, 
labor force mobility, and composition of membership 
as well as union documents such as convention pro- 
ceedings, newspapers jourrals, collective bargaining 
agreements, and other man>ia!s or internal memo- 
randa. Finally, arrangements have been made to exam- 
ine the SEIU-sponsored building service training pro- 
gram in Washington, D.C., funded by the Manpower 
Administration, and its relationship to the low-income, 
service labor market. 
Completion is scheduled for March 1973. 

4.11 UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
HOUTTON, TEX. 

Grant 9M6^68^8 

Dr. Louis H. Stem, Department of Economics and 
Finance 

The Relationship Between Unemployment and 
Commuting Within Geographical Areas 

This pilot study is considering whether 15 regions 
delineated as standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSA's) ar^ctually adequate for labor market ana- 
lyses. Using 1960 census data, it seeks to determine 
whether an SM&A*s unemployment rate is an appropri- 
ate «x)nomic indicator for any of its geographic sub- 
divisions by testing the hypothesis that commuting to 
jobs within the area generally equalizes unemployment 
rates among the residents of different geographic sub- 
divisions who are in the labor force if allowance is made 
for differences in occupation, sex, and racial or ethnic 
group. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 

4,12 INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant QI-JS-JI-IS 
Allan L Madian 

The Employment Impact of Multinational 
Corporations 

The study will provide information on ways to assess 
the U.S. employment impact of multinational corpora- 
tions and imports. Specifically, it will include: (1) A 
review and analysis of studies of multinational corpora- 
tions and international trade as they bear on employ- 
ment; (2) a review of production indexes, new plants, 
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plant expansions, and plant closings, to verify and sup- 
plement the conclusions of more theoretical studies; (3) 
the development of modds based on existing policy 
positions ranging from free trade to protectionism and 
calculation of their probable employment impacts. It 
will employ both descriptive analysis of the competitive 
dynamics of various trade policy models and quantita- 
tive elaboration of those models and their conse- 
quences. 

Grant period: June 1, 1972, through February 28, 
1973. 



4.13 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR* MICH. 

Grant 91^26-72^25 

Dk Sidney Cobb and Dr Men P. Quinn. Survey 
Research Center 

Adjusting to Employment Termination 

This is the final phase of a longitudinal investigation 
of the effects of job loss on physical and mental health. 
Two plants-^ne located in metropolitan Detroit and 
the other in a small rural community in southeast Mi- 
chigan—form a backdrop for the study. The sample 
consists of 237 married men (including controls), age 
35 to 60, mostly white, who were displaced from a 
variety of low-skill, blue-collar jobs when the plants 
shut down permanently. The subjects were observed at 
regular intervals over 2 years* time as they went 
through stages of anticipation of job loss, plant closing 
and job termination, unemployment, reemployment, 
and stable reemployment. Public health nurses visited 
the men to conduct physical checkups and to gather in 
structured interviews, diverse economic, demographic, 
social-psychological, and health data. 

Identifying personal and familial variables related to 
adjustment to job loss is the objective of the research. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 

4.14 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSFfY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

Grant 91-15-70^7 

Dr Frank Brechling, Department of Economics 

The Relationship Between Regional and Overall 
Employment 

This study examines State and local variations in 
cyclical and secular fluctuations in unemployment. 



especially in response to overall changes in economic 
activity, and their relationship to aggregate wage 
behavior. 

The analysis is based primarily on published data on 
employment and unemployment for 49 States and 150 
labor market areas. 

Completion is scheduled for November 1972. 

* 

4.15 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL 

Grant 9M5-70-12 

Dk George £ Delehanty, Department of Economics 
Labor Mobility and Income Change 

This study is analyzing the relationship between geo- 
graphic, industrial, and employer mobility and income 
for workers grouped by age, race, and sex. Using data 
on work and earnings in a 1-perccnt, employer- 
employee subsample of Social Security Administration 
records for 1959-63, the study is attempting to find out 
by how much, for whom, and through what processes 
income change is related to labor mobility. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

4.16 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Grant 91-39-71-43 

Dr Belton Af, Fleisher. Dr Donald O. Persons, and 
Dr. Richard D Porter, Department of Economics 

Dynamic Analysis of the Labor Force Behavior of 
Men and Youth 

This study addresses four major questions: (1) What 
would be the disincentives to work of a negative income 
tax? (2) Are upward trends in unemployment rates 
linked with the increasing proportion of secondary 
workers? (3) Is continuing school generally a fruitful 
alternative for young men, or do adverse labor market 
conditions leave them unemployed and with little in- 
centive to remain in school? (4) Docs the dowr.wa.d 
trend in labor force participation of oider men, greater 
among blacks than whites, represent a response to ris- 
ing levels of ailluence or a response to diminishing 
market demand for "older" workers? 

A model incorporating three aspects of labor force 
behavior— hours of work, unemployment, and labor 
force participation— is being constructed and applied 
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to dau from the natiotod longitudinal surveys of males 
agcd45-59and 14-24, respectively, in 1966. (Sec4.I7.) 
Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

4*17 THE OHIO STATE U^aVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COL UMBUS, OHIO AND 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

VS. DPEARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contracts 82-39-72^21 (formerly 8h37'68'2L 
8^37-69^15. 81-37-70^18. 8h34'28-^hio State) and 
81-08-38 (Census) 

Dr. Herbert *% Fames, Center for Human Resource 
Research, Jhe Ohio State University; and 
Demographic Surveys Division. Bureau of the Census 

National Longitudinal Studies of the Labor Force 
Behavior of National Samples of Men (45^59). 
Women (30-44). and Male and Female Youth 
(14^24) 

This study is probing the relationship among factors 
that influence the work behavior and experience of four 
groups: Young men and women, aged 14 to 24; men, 
aged 4S to 49; and women, aged 30 to 44. Whereas 
available data single out some important correlates of 
the job diflioulties of these groups for example, inade- 
quate education), the present study focuses on the in- 
teraction among economic, sociological, and psycho- 
logical variables that permit some members of a given 
age^ucation-occupation group to have satisfactory 
work experiences while others do not. The completed 
study will constitute a comprehensive body of data on 
labor mobility. 

This study entails six consecutive surveys (mostly by 
interview) of each group at l year intervals, except for 
the older groups of men and women in 1970. The initial 
surveys were conducted in 1966 for both groups of 
men, in 1967 for the women aged 30 to 44, and in 1968 
for the women aged 14 to 24. The Bureau of the Census 
drew the samples and collects and tabulates the data. 
Ohio State prepares the data-collection schedules, 
plans the tabulations, analyses the results, prepares re- 
ports on the annual surveys, and will write a final com- 
prehensive report for each group. 

Reports on tlie annual surveys are being reproduced 
as Manpower Research Monographs (see 4.51). The 
survey completed during fiscal year 1972 is summa- 
rized in item 4.29. Special analyses of the data (for 



example, the impact of health upon earnings and labor 
market activity of older men) are also published from 
time to time (sec 4.51). 

4JS RUTGERS--THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 

Grant 91-34-71-02 (formerly grants 91-24-69-04 and 
91-24-69-47 to the University of Michigan) 

Sandra S Tangri 

^ects of Background, Personality. ColUge and 
Fostccllege Experience on IVbtnen *s Postgraduate 
Employment 

This project follows up the researcher*s disseruiion, 
which associated background factors, personality char- 
acteristics, and college experiences of 200 college 
women with commitments to traditionally masculine 
professions. Using interviews and mail questionnaires, 
the present study attempts to answer the following 
questions about these same women 3 years after 
graduation: 

1. What factors associated with aspirations predict 
perseverance in the chosen field? 

2. What factors affect occupational commitment? 

3. For what kind of woman does early marriage 
make career pursuits more likely? 

4. What role do husbands play in these outcomes? 
Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

4 J9 STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-70^4 

Dr. Melvin W. Reder. Institute of Public Policy 
Analysis 

A Pilot Study of Response to Job Offers as an Index 
of Labor Market Conditions 

This study is investigating the possibility of expand- 
ing the base for calculating unemployment rates to in- 
clude a measure of "intensity of jc^search activity " It 
is developing and experimenting with instrumen'^ to 
measure: (1) Tiie intensity with which unemployed per- 
sons search for jobs, and (2) the success of individuals 
in locating employn.ent relative to the intensity of their 
jobseeking. 

The researcher is selecting samples of applicants at 
private firms and various types of placement agencies 
in the San Francisco Bay area; stratifying them by such 
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charac:eristics as age, sex, and occupational category; 
and tabulating individual reactions to vali I job vacan- 
cies reported to them by the researchers. A scale for 
classifying individuals b> the degree of intensity with 
which they search for jobs »< being constructed. Indica- 
tors being used to gage the Inlcnsity of an individual's 
jobsecking elTorti are: (1) The time lapse between re- 
ceiving and responding to a job vacancy notic^ (2) the 
ratio of the jobseeker's minimum "asking wage'* to the 
appropriate average for the area; (3) the length of the 
journey (in time or disUnce) the jobseeker will under- 
take to apply for a vacancy; (4) the ratio of number of 
job offers rejected Co number received by the jobseeker; 
and (S) the rat<o of number of applications filed to 
number of vacancy notices received by placement agen- 
cies. DaU are being collected in followup intervievi's 
from the sample groups for an assessment of subse 
quent job success relative to individual characteristici 
and intensity of job search. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 



4M STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIF. 

Grant 914)6-72-28 

Dr. MichaelJ. Boskin, Department of Economics 
Occupational Choice 

For workers of different sex and race groups, this 
study is investigating the role of wages, training costs, 
and duration of unemployment, manpower programs, 
and income maintenance policies in detennining occu- 
pational choice. Data from the 1967 Survey of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, a detailed'set of 30,000 household 
interviews, are being applied to a model to derive esti- 
mates of the probability of a worker's entering ftltcma- 
tive occupations, given variations in relative costs and 
returns, and to simulate the eflect of manpower and 
income maintenance policies on the variables that gov- 
ern occupational choice. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 



4JS WICHITA STATE UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA, KAN. 

Grant 91-20-72-07 

Dr. Glenn W. Millen Department ofEconcmics 
Multijobholding in South Central Kansas 



This project examines the vxten* of, r^sons for. and 
effects of moonlighting in the Wichita, Kan., area 
Based on (Wiponses to brief questionnaires sent to 3,000 
public and private workers, the grantee is interviewing 
a sample of moonlighters and nonmoonlighters regard- 
ing work attitudes, total income, property c^^nership 
and indebtedness, participation in community activi- 
ties, and famiSy characteristics. Information on job- 
related behavior is being obuinec" from their employ- 
ers. 

Cdmplei on is scheduled for September 19 /2. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 



4J2 UNIVERSITY OF CAUFORNiA 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-Cy^^i 

Sara Behman, Institute of Industrial Relations 

Productions Change for Carpenters and Other 
Occupations in the Building of Single-Family 
Dwellings and Related Policy issues 

This study developed estimates of productivity for 
carpenters ai:d several related occupations. The dau 
relate to onsite labor used in building single-family 
dwellings in Alameda Cou^^.ty, Calif, in 1930 and 1963. 
Detailed dau were obtained f>r four typical houses 
built in each year (defined through analysis ol building 
permits). The results were used to examine untunploy- 
ment, manpower forecasting, xuid the efTect of wag.^ 
rute increases on bouse prices. 

The nujor finding is that average productivity for 
workers in the 1 1 occupations increased by 3.2 percent 
a year between 1930 and 1965, ranging fzum 1.7 per- 
cent for carpenters fo 7.4 percent for hod. carriers Had 
the industry not changed its n«uhods and organization, 
the sixfold increase in the volume of housing would 
have required 45 percent morr carpenters than were 
actually used in 1965. If this fact is not taken into 
account, the study warns, projections of requirements 
will be overestimates. It was also found that rising 
productivity did not entirely Tset wage incrcisrs. 
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4.23 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 81-34-68-44 

Stanley Friedlander, Conservation of Human 
Resources Project 

Unemployment in the Urban Core: An Analysis of 
Thirty Cities with Policy Recommendations 

This study analyzed unemployment in the 30 largest 
cities and in 16 slum areas of those cities to ascertain 
the causes of differentials among cities and slum areas. 
Data for 1960 and 1 966 were used to test three modck: 

(1) The economic role of supply and demand for labor; 

(2) industrial structure of the local labor market; and 

(3) labor market rigidities focusing on education, 
health, discrimination, mobility, information, and ille- 
gal activities. The study also analyzed the unemploy- 
ment problems of young woiicers, including the results 
of interviews with Negro residents in one slum area 
between 18 and 24 who were neither full-time students 
or workers nor members of the Armed Forces with 
respect to their work histories, vocational experiences, 
woric attitudes and expectations, sources of income, 
and living arrangements. 

Primary findings: (1) In periods of recession (I960) 
or of prosperity (1966), lower unemployment rates 
were never found in cities where the economy and em- 
ployment were not growing, but growth did not always 
assure low unemployment. (2) The industrial structure 
of the urban economy was a major force in explaining 
unemployment in 1966 among slum dwellers and in 
both 1960 and 1966 among youth, who had very few 
employment opportunities in cities dominated by con- 
struction, manufacturing, and finance, insurance and 
real estate. (3) The urban economy was segmented into 
three layers — ^primary, secondary, and ill^al — with 
minority groups concentrated in the latter two; illegal 
activities and income acted as an important safety valve 
for people barred by discrimination from higher paying 
jobs for which their education qualified them. (4) Spa- 
tial barriers in the urban labor market, such as job 
dispersal, were found to be unimportant in determining 
the unemployment problems of the urban labor force. 

Major recommendations: (1) If manpower polknes 
are to benefit the urban labor force, including the most 
disadvantaged workers, a commitment to full employ- 
ment needs to be supplemented by an expanded pro- 
gram of employment in public service, with special 
emphasis on jobs that can lead to career. (2) The meas- 
ure should be accompanied by a major attack on em- 



ployment discrimination, with more funds and man- 
power for the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, the U.S. Department of Labor's Federal 
Contract Compliance Office, and State and local gov- 
ernment antidiscrimination activities. Moreover, Gov- 
ernment should develop new tests and new recruitment 
practices to absorb greater numbers of disadvantaged 
woricers. (3) Also recommended is more emphasis on 
skills and the productivity of the young labor force 
rather than on educational attainment and certifica- 
tion. (4) Industrial development programs and housing 
and transportation programs should be initiated to 
open up new job opportunities in the primary labor 
market for the disadvantaged. The development of ex- 
perimental programs, such as private cost-plus- or fee- 
plus-incentive contracting and wage subsidy programs, 
with on-the-job training, upgrading, and transference 
between public and private employment also holds 
promise. 

4J4 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contract Sl-Se-JI-OI 

Note.— These items are two of a series of studies 
completed under a continuing project (see 4.9). 

7. Upgrading Blue-Collar and Service Workers 

This study evaluated training as an instrument for 
enhancing the job mobility of selected groups of work- 
ers. The research focused on five industries in New 
York City — apparel manvracture, food service, health 
services, local public transit, and construction. For 
each industry, the occupational structure was reviewed 
and income data from the Social Security Administra- 
tion's continuous work history file were analyzed for 
woricers remaining in the industry for 4 years. Inter- 
views with employers, union representatives, and train- 
ing officials were used to analyze the factors which 
facilitate or prevent advancement within the industries. 

The analysis suggested four fundamental conclu- 
sions about the opportunities for assisting low-wage 
woricers to improve their status: 

First, an industry*s occupational structure is the ma- 
jor determinant of its upgrading opportunities. In in- 
dustries such as apparel manufacture and retail eating 
and drinking places with a small proportion of better 
paying jobs, upgrading opportunities are necessarily 
severely limited. In contrast, the construction industry 
could permit a high degree of upgrading because of the 
large number of higher wage positions relative to the 
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total workforce. Upgrading depends upon the availabil- 
ity of upper level jobs. 

Second, regardless of the number or proportion of 
better paying positions in an industry, upgrading is the 
^dominant means for filling them. Analysis of the social 
security data for four of the industries indicated that 
between 73 and 80 percent of all workers earning $8,- 
000 or more per year had at least 4 years' experience 
in their respective industries and that most of this 
group had moved up from positions paying substan- 
tially less during the 4-ycar period. Only limited in- 
creases could be attained in the proportion of better 
paying positions filled by upgrading. 

Third, formal training frequently is not required for 
occupational mobility. Only in the health services in- 
dustry did a substantial number of workers require 
institutional instruction to qualify for their positions, 
and apprenticeship was the dominant source of supply 
for only a few of the construction trades. Although 
formal instruction was helpful in the case of cooks and 
some additional construction craftsmen, in most in- 
stances workers acquired whatever skills they needed 
through an informal process of observation and prac- 
tice on-the-job. 

Fourth, the informal processes which characterize 
upgrading often reflect racial and sex discrimination. 
In each of the industries studied blacks and females 
comprised significantly smaller proportions of the 
workers in higher level jobs than of those at the lower 
levels. Government intervention designed to reduce 
discrimination in industry promotion practices was 
identified as the Federal policy likely to yield the great- 
est improvement in upgrading practices. 

2 Metropolitan Trade and Employment Expansion 

This study focuses on the sources of employment 
expansion in metropolitan job markets resulting from 
exports to other metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
centers, import substitutk)ns, and increased local de- 
mand for goods and services. Using a value added ap- 
proach developed in the study and census data for 
1940, 1950, and 1960 for 31 industrial classifications, 
researchers analyzed changes in the industrial mix of 
imports and exports, as well as associated changes in 
the composition of employment. The analysis of trends 
in the export base (including services as well as com- 
modities) and the calculation of its multiplier effect on 
other aspects of metropolitan output are critical new 
methods for estimating employment prospects and 
planning appropriate training programs. 



It was found that metropolitan areas are becoming 
more self-sufficient; 8 1 percent of the job increases dur- 
ing the 1950's were in the local sector. Moreover, about 
75 percent of the variaaons in the rates of employment 
change among 368 metropolitan areas were accounted 
for by differences in the export base, counting both 
direct effects of changes on employment in the export 
sector and the indire^ effect of the local multiplier. 

It also appeared t intermetropolitan trade was 
expanding at approximately the same rate as met- 
ropolitan employment, but metropolitan trade with 
nonmetropolitan areas was declining. The regional pat- 
terns of trade, employment expansion in trade activity, 
interregional and intrar^onal shift of export activity, 
and the degree of concentration were found to vary 
considerably by in^^ustry. There was a trend toward 
increasing diversification in the local sector, however, 
over half of the employment in exports was in one 
industry category for 145 metropolitan areas. The im- 
portance of the process of import substitution was 
found to have increased, especially in the larger met- 
ropolises. 

Changes in export activity accounted for a larger 
share of job decreases in the 1950's (44 percent com- 
pared to 26 percent during the 1940's) and a smaller 
share of job increases (19 percent compared to 26 per- 
cent). During the 1950's, 59 percent of job increases in 
export activity were offset by job decreases in other 
export industries in the same metropolis. A general 
upgrading of manufacturing export activity and a shift 
to the export of services appeared to be underway. 
Low-productivity industries had relocated from large 
and medium-size metropolitan areas to small met- 
ropolitan areas and nonmetropolitan counties. With 
upgrading at all levels, however, the relative position of 
areas did not change much, although the employment 
terms of trade continued to favor large and medium 
size places. Three-fifths of the job increases in met- 
ropolitan export activity represented geographical 
shifts. 

4J5 THE JOHNS HOPiONS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Grant 9U24-71-01 

Michael D. Omstein 

Entry into the American Labor Force 

This study examined the factors that influence the 
quality of jobs of American men at point of entry into 
the labor force and 1, 2, and 8 years later. Retrospective 
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life history interviews, including education and em- 
ployment histories, were conducted with 800 black and 
800 white men between 30 and 39 years old. Job quality 
was determined by wages and occupational prestige. 
Point of entry was defined as **the first time an in- 
dividual leaves full-time schooling for a continuous 
period of 17 months or more." 

The level of educational attainment was found to 
have the greatest impact on job quality. Blacks had 
significantly less schooling than whites, and blacks 
with comparable amounts of education tended to get 
less prestigious jobs than whites. Starting wages also 
depended primarily on level of education, but blacks 
with lower levels of educational attainment secured 
jobs more readily. Employment history was relatively 
stable during the first 2 years of employment, although 
whites and more highly educated men shifted sooner 
than other men into new jobs of higher quality. Geo- 
graphical region of employment affected wages but not 
job prestige. Family background appeared to influence 
the level of education rather than future employment 
per se. Blacks in the Armed Forces had significantly 
higher average job prestige than those in the civilian 
work force. The job quality of employment during the 
second year was found to be an excellent predictor of 
later occupational achievement. 

Eight years after entry into the labor force the black- 
white gap in job quality widened, but educational at- 
tainment still exerted the greatest influence on job qual- 
ity. The prestige and wages of employment at the 
8-year mark were also affected by the prestige and 
wages of the job held at the 2-year point. Prestige con- 
tinued to be most closely linked with level of education, 
but wages depended more on experience. 

The author concluded that racial and class differ- 
ences are a function of both institutions and individuals 
and noted the presence of institutional racism. 

4.26 LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 9hl7'71'26 

Dr Ronald G. Ehrenberg, Department of Economics, 
University of Massachusetts 

An Economic Analysis of the Demand for State and 
Local Government Employees 

This study investigated the relationships between in- 
creasing salaries of State and local government em- 
ptoyees, the amount of full-time State and local govern- 



ment jobs, and the hiring standards or ''quality levels" 
for workers demanded in the public sector. 

Using 1958-69 Census Bureau data aggregated on an 
individual State basis and constructing theoretical 
models depicting certain State and local budgeting ac- 
tivity, particularly the substitution across different 
functional categories of employees as their relative 
wages change, and the employment levels of and ser- 
vices provided by State and local governments, the re- 
searcher analyzed the impact of various economic vari- 
ables on State and local government employment. 
' The models showed that increasing wages may also 
raise minimum hiring standards, suggesting that at- 
tempts to utilize the public sector as a source of last 
resort empk>yment for the disadvantaged may be frus- 
trated without appropriate subsidy schemes for the 
workers. The researcher also concluded that it is not 
clear that increasing the wages of public employees 
relative to those in the private sector is the appropriate 
way to reduce urban government manpower shortages. 

Additional findings include: (I) Although State and 
local government decisionmakers respond to market 
forces in determining employment levels, these market 
forces do not appear strong enough to prevent public 
employees from obtaining substantial wage increases in 
the future. (2) Population density was positively related 
to government employment levels in public welfare, 
hospital, police, fire, and sanitation functions. (3) Edu- 
cational employment was positively related to the pro- 
portion of the population between ages 5 and 17, while 
public welfare and hospital employment was positively 
related to the proportion of the population over age 65. 
(4) Police and fire protection employment appeared to 
be the most essential government services, while high- 
way, natural resources, and sanitation were the least 
essential, as evidenced by the relative wage elasticities 
for these functions. (5) An increase in the average wage 
of public employees, or a decrease in the value of a unit 
of service to the public, may decrease the ratio of actual 
to authorized employment. 

4.27 UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI— ST. 
LOUIS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91'29-71'29 

Dr. Sara Smith Sutker, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 

Relationships Between Changing Residence Location 
and Labor Force Performance for Black New 
Resident Households in an Inner Suburb 
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For black families in St. Louis, this study investi- 
gated the temporal relationship between buying a house 
and moving from the ghetto to a middle-class suburb 
' 1 the labor force performance of the head of the 
household and his wife. Labor force performance was 
measured by extent of employment, occupational level, 
and work location at three points in time — a year 
before the move, at the time of move, and about 2 years 
later. 

Data were obtained from interviews in 1971 with 155 
black families who hacf purchased homes and moved 
from St. Louis to a suburb during 1969. Demographic 
data were drawn from a previous analysis of public 
records. This group represents young and middle-aged 
blacks who are residentially and socially mobile. 

During the 3 years covered by the study, the propor- 
tion of household heads employed full-time and more 
than full-time was about twice the national average for 
blacks. Three-fourths of the wives were employed- 
—also a high proportion— but the wives' employment 
rate fluctuated during the study period. There were few 
changes in occupational level, and the changes were 
concentrated among husbands, and after the move. 
Working where opportunities are expanding — ^in the 
suburban ring— increased during the 3-year study 
period with r^ore shifting after the move, especially by 
wives. One-third of the husbands had been working in 
the suburban ring prior to the move. 

4*28 NATIONAL aVIL SERVICE LEAGUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Gmnt 91-lh71-05 
Dr. Bennett Harrison 

Employment of Ghetto Residents: Three Studies on 
Employment Policy for the Urban Ghetto 

This project compared the quality of jobs (hours, 
earnings, and requirements) currently held by ghetto 
residents with the quality of alternative positions pres- 
ently or potentially available in ghetto-located busi- 
nesses, in State and local public offices, and in urban 
programs for the development of human resources. 

Also explored were the relationships of the quality of 
jobs and job opportunities to: (1) The distance between 
home and work; (2) intra-metropolitan residential loca- 
tion; and (3) race. 



4,29 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Contract 81 •37-70' J 8 (formerly 81-34-28. 
8h37-68'21, 81-37-69-15) 

Note. — ^This item is one of a series of studies comp- 
leted under a continuing project (see 4.17). 

Dr. John R. Shea, Dr. Sookon Kim, James Murphy, 
Dr. Roger Roderick, and Joseph M. Davis 

Dual Careers, A Longitudinal Study of the Labor 
Market Experience of Women, Vol 2 

In this, the first followup report on women 30 to 44, 
the authors examine primarily the changes in labor 
force and employment status between 1967 and 1969 as 
related to changes in various personal and family char- 
acteristics. 

Rates of labor force participation among married 
women increased noticeably for those who: (1) Had 
children under 6 years of age in 1967 but not in 1969; 

(2) had more children in college in 1969 than in 1967- 

(3) reported in 1967 that they "expected to be working** 
5 years hence, rather than "staying home," "going to 
school," etc. (asked of women not in the labor force in 
1967); (4) received training or a degree, diploma, or 
certificate after the initial survey — education or train- 
ing which the authors see as a manifestation of an 
already-strong work commitment; and (5) had white- 
collar husbands (among white women with children 
under age 6 in 1967 but not in 1969), possibly suggest- 
ing that if child-care facilities were made more easily 
available, the greatest labor force increases would take 
place among the relatively well-to-do. 

Very few of the married women not in the labor force 
(less than 1 percent of the whites and only 3 percent of 
the blacks) reported that their reason for not looking 
for work was inability to find work. Family respon- 
sibilities were mentioned more often than any other 
reason. 

Interfirm mobility was found to be high among those 
women who, in 1967, were in low-paying or short- 
tenure jobs or disliked their jobs. Job changers were 
more hkely to have had pay increases than were non- 
changers. 
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4.30 TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 8M0'69-20 

Dr., Kenneth McLennan and Dr Paul Seidenstat, 
Department of Economics 

New Businesses and Urban Employment 
Opportunities 

This project investigated the effects of business 
movement into, out of, and within Philadelphia on em- 
ployment—particularly on access to job opportunities 
by inner-city residents— by occupation, type, and char- 
acteristics of industry in low-income and high-income 
sectors of the area. The study also analyzed the geo- 
graphic concentration of employment by industry in 
relation to residence of workers and commuting pat- 
terns, and factors affecting firms* choice of location. 

Data were obtained from firms which, during 1967: 
(1) Entered or left the central city; (2) changed location 
within the central city; and (3) entered or left a subur- 
ban county within the Philadelphia area. In addition, 
1968 employment data were obtained for all firms in 
the city, by location and industry. 

Overall, Philadelphia gained 4,000 jobs from the 
shifting of businesses into and out of the city in 1967, 
while ghetto sections lost 450 jobs. Notable overall 
losses were observed in machinery and chemicals, 
leather, textiles, and apparels. 

Firms entering and leaving were about the same size 
except in manufacturing, where larger firms were leav- 
ing and smaller ones entering. A surprisingly large pro- 
portion of entry and exit firms were family-type busi- 
nesses which did not employ significant numbers of 
workers. 

A major finding is that job opportunities were con- 
centrated within the central core of the city, so that 
ghetto residents lived close to a substantial proportion 
of city jobs. However, for some of those who relied on 
public transportation to work, isolation from major 
transit routes was a problem that needs further study. 

The findings confirmed other evidence that low- 
income sections of cities do not attract new or expand- 
ing firms in most industries. Tax policies, transporta- 
tion costs, the local labor market, the existence of 
external economies, and the availability and cost of 
sites are usually disadvantageous in ghetto areas. 
Hence, direct assistance which would encourage new 
businesses to move to the central core of the city or 
attempt to retain those already in this area must coun- 
teract powerful economic forces. Moreover, unless 



some conditions are attached to assistance programs, 
there is no assurance that they will reduce unemploy- 
ment among central-city residents, since many busi- 
nesses in low-income neighborhoods rely on outside 
sources of labor. To reduce ghetto unemployment, a 
selective policy which concentrates on assistance to 
companies willing to invest in employment and training 
of disadvantaged workers* similar to the JOBS pro- 
gram,- would have possibilities of success, in the re- 
searchers' opinion. Furthermore, they recommended 
that attempts to develop more minority group t^ater- 
preneurs should also encourage them to start thiur new 
businesses in sections of the city which present the 
greatest opportunities, not just in the ghetto. 

In the city as a whole, future employment opportuni- 
ties are most attractive in construction, transportation, 
finance, insurance, real estate services, and govern- 
ment, as well as in small-scale specialized firms in such 
industries as electrical machinery, food products, and 
trade. 

4,31 TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE STATION, TEX. 

Contract 8l-46'68-16 

Dr. Paul B. Miller, Department of Economics, School 
of Business Administration, Wright State University 

The Role of Farm Labor Market Institutions in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 

This study analyzed the operation of the farm labor 
market in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and 
the functions of labor market institutions in the Valley. 
Information on Valley labor problems was gathered 
through interviews with area residents— <jommunity, 
governmental, agricultural, and labor leaders, farm op- 
erators; crew leaders; private labor recruiters; and 
farmworker household heads. 

It was found that crew leaders played a vital role in 
matching people with jobs, both in the Valley and on 
the road. To schedule jobs away from the Valley, crew 
leaders relied heavily on the Annual Worker Plan. In 
filling orders for out-of-State employers, however, pri- 
vate labor recruit( rs accounted for over one-fourth of 
the migrants sent out of Texas in the course of a year. 
Operating either a$; company agents or as independent 
entrepreneurs, the private labor recruiters were re- 
garded as competitors of th : Texas Employment Com- 
mission (TEC). The TECs placement facilities were 
used less frequently by both crew leaders and farm- 
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workers than by employers, who relied on TEC mainly 
to satisfy peak seasonal labor requirements. 

The lack of nonfarm jobs in the Valley, as well as the 
limited education and skills of the farmworkers, 
created severe economic hardships for the workers. The 
typical fann worker household head was a 45-ycar-old 
Mexican American man bom in Texas who had comp- 
leted 1 year of school and done farmwork most of his 
life. By joining the migrant stream part of the year, he 
managed to find 30 weeks of employment during 1968; 
he was unemptoyed for 13 weeks and out of the labor 
force for 9 weeks. He earned $1,695 during the year; 
earnings of other members of his family of six brought 
total family income to S3,3SO. 

Detailed recommendations for manpower policies 
that will both improve the potential mobility and ex- 
pand the employment opportunities of farmworkers 
were made in six areas: (1) To improve the functioning 
of the local labor market; (2) to improve the scheduling 
of work for migrants; (3) to eliminate or control com- 
muters from Mexico; (4) to promote economic develop- 
ment in the Valley; (5) to improve agricultural employ- 
ment practices; and (6) to encourage permanent 
migration or resettlement. 
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4.64 CALIFORNIA HUMAN RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Contract 71-06-72-01 

James M. Neto and Afarged 51 Sugarman 

A Systematized Approach to Using Jobseeker 
Information as ^-ieofis of Maintaining a Localized 
Job Research Injormation System 



The objective of this project is to design a iow-cost 
job-search information-sharing system whereby infor- 
mation obtained by jobseckers in the course of their 
search for work can be processed for other jobseekers 
on a continuing basis. The study will attempt to evalu- 
ate the quantity and quality of supplemental data that 
could be put into an automated system, evaluate the 
possible adverse effects of unsolicited referral of appli- 
cants on employer relations, and assess the possible 
benefits of the system for enlarging the scope of job- 
search resources available to applicants and aiding in 
their reemployment. 

Pertinent labor market information on speciflc occu- 
pations will be gathered from existing records and 
packaged by automated equipment in a form appropri- 
ate for dissemination to jobseekers. Automated meth- 
ods will be used to disseminate factual details of the 
job-search plan to jobseckers to insure that cUcnts are 
provided with uniform quantities and quality of infor- 
mation. Forms and procedures will be developed for 
gathering and recording the specific job-search infor- 
mation fed back by jobseekers themselves to validate or 
update the information in the system and benefit other 
job seekers. Analysis will be made of the quantity and 
quality of data obtained in this manner, problems in- 
volved, and costs and possibility of use of such a sys- 
tem. 

The successful development of a system as described 
would make it possible for a local employment office to 
add to its range of services, and by filling the gap be- 
tween aggregate data on the labor maricet and specific 
data for a few firms, would enable the oflicc to offer 
job-search plans that job-ready individuals can pursue 
on their own behalf. 

Contract period: August 15, 1971, through January 
31, 1974. 

4.65 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Contract 71-05-70-03 

Dk Margaret Thal-Larsen, Institute of Industrial 
Relations 

Requirements and Design of a Labor Market 
Information System for a Large Metropolitan Area 

The objectives of this project are: (1) To appraise 
present means of developing and delivering labor mar- 
ket information in the San Francisco Bay area, with 
primary emphasis on the volume, location, and nature 
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of current job opportunities and occupational trends; 
(2) to design a model of a labor market information 
system (LMIS) that might serve as a prototype for a 
large* diversified labor market area and develop quan- 
titative criteria for measuring the performance of such 
a system; and (3) to compare the cost effectiveness of 
current and feasible future labor market information 
systems. 

Using an interview guide, information was sought 
from public and private employment agencies, counse- 
lors in secondary schools and junior colleges, officials 
working with the disadvantaged, technical specialists, 
and representatives of management, labor, govern- 
ment, and other organizations conversant with the 
various elements of a labor market information system. 
The kinds of labor market information available were 
compared with the needs of various users, and criteria 
developed for identifying essential elements of an 
LMIS, as a guide to the use of resources in operating 
the system. 

The second phase of the work— the design of a model 
labor market information system for a major met- 
ropolitan area— is examining the data generating 
sources and delivery systems, including an evaluation 
of data processing, retrieval, and reporting methods. 

Preliminary findings: Tlie researchers found that 
most desired labor market information falls into the 
same categories as cuitent job opportunity informa- 
-.^n— that is, information about jobs, about job pros- 
pects and about the resources of the community. 
Among the noted deficiencies in the present system 
were blockages in the flow of information within and 
among agencies and organizations, failure to tailor out- 
put to special needs, absence of appropriate administra- 
tive mechanisms to insure needed cooperation and joint 
action, and inadequacy of staffing. 

Furthermore, users of labor market information gen- 
erally needed the same types of data, but assigned dif- 
ferent priorities to it; some stressed broad economic 
and employment trends with short- end long-range oc- 
cupational forecasts, while others needed specific de- 
tailed employment information for subsections of the 
labor market. Information required by public employ- 
ment service personnel to perform their functions 
would satisfy the needs of most other classes of users 
if this comprehensive body of information were sys- 
tematized and structured to make available most or all 
of the elements* required by the different user classes. 
This would require elimination of overlapping contacts 
with data sources and the establishment of coding, clas- 
sification and other procedures which would permit 



participating agencies to share their data and jointly 
develop data to meet the needs of the various users. 

if employment security agencies are to assume lead- 
ership in a comprehensive mar'^^t information s)S.em, 
they must identify their operations which are related to 
this function and allot funds for a staff of well-trained 
information specialists which is adequate to respond to 
the information needs of both the local office and the 
larger systems. The agencies must also take the initia- 
tive for establishing close liaison with organizations 
and agencies representing the major sources, proces- 
sors and users of labor markei^nformation. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1972. 

4.66 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 71^34-70'04 

Dk Eli Ginzberg, Conservation of Human Resources 
Project 

The Conceptual Foundations of a Labor Market 
Information System 

This project encompasses three studies to delineate 
the parameters of a comprehensive labor market infor- 
mation system (LMIS) and recommend new appro- 
aches that will aid the Department of Labor in meeting 
its responsiWlities under Section 106 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, as amended in 1968. 

1. The first study, 'The Conceptual Foundations 
of a Labor Market Information System," contains three 
basic units. The first part lays out a conceptual frame- 
work in which the "job market," the point at which 
hiring transactions are consummated, is the central 
element of a dual flow process: employment on one 
side, manpower on the other. This view permits the 
identification of both participants and intermediaries in 
the market and the tracing of their respective roles in 
the process. Finally, a general discussion of informa- 
tion and information systems points up the characteris- 
tics of several of the existing data series and their short- 
comings. 

. Part two analyzes information needs: (1) The job 
market is examined in some detail, focusing on the 
informational and policy implications of its structure 
and processes; (2) a survey of several employers' prac- 
tices reveals the kinds of use, nonusc or misuse, made 
of labor mafke{ information; (3) education, particularly 
higher education, and its need for information as a basis 
for curriculum planning are examined; (4) the informa- 
tion needs of individuals and agencies involved in ca- 
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reer guidance and the transition of youth to the world 
of work are considered; and flnally, (S) the focus shifts 
to the needs of Federal policy makers. 

Part three summarizes the conclusions and presents 
the recommendations of the study. The severe limita- 
tions and impracticality of thinking in terms of a mono* 
lithic, "comprehensive,** total system for labor market 
information is pointed out. Recommendations are 
made for a series of improvements at both the local and 
national levels. 

Two exhibits complete the report: (1) A listing of 
major programs currently maintained by the Bureau of 
Labor Sutistics; and (2) a listing of the participants of 
the Labor Market Information System Conference, 
held in June 1971, whose advice and comments were 
solicited in this study. 

2. The second study focuses on public expenditures 
for human resources, with the goal of developing a 
more effective technique for allocating government 
funds among alternative human resource programs. 
The research focuses on the City of New York, and 
four major subsystems within the Qty*s human deve- 
lopment, or anthropogenic, system: (1) The family 
back-up system; (2) the educational si/stem; (3) the 
health delivery system; and (4) the income transfer 
system. 

The first phase of the study analyzes the trend of 
expenditures within the four subsystems over the past 
10 years. The objective is to develop a program budget- 
ing format for human resource development expendi- 
tures by large cities and to determine the relative im- 
portance of the various programs against the backdrop 
of a decade*s expansion of these programs. 

The second phase attempts to establish performance 
criteria for each of the four separate subsystems. Cur- 
rent measures of performance are^examined critically, 
and alternatives explored, to determine what types of 
additional information would have to be collected for 
a satisfactory measure of peribrmance by public and 
private agencies operating in each of the four subsys- 
tems. 

The third and final phase explores the interrelation- 
ship between the four major subsystems^ to identify the 
external benefit^ which can be expected from increased 
expenditures on programs in any one of the four major 
subsystems. The identification of these external bene- 
fits, it is hoped, will provide the basts for better budget- 
ing decisions. 

3. The third study involves four probes into the 
means, costs and benefits of strengthening a metropoli- 
tan manpower information system. 



The first exploration focuses on the potential of im- 
proved labor market information for strengthening 
planning and policymaking by local government, em- 
ployers, and other large organizations (trade associa- 
tions, trade unions). The primary focus is on the nature 
of the decisionmaking process by which New York City 
attempts to solve its most basic economic and man- 
power developmental problems, and the function infor- 
mation plays in this process. 

The second probe analyzes the role of labor market 
information in the provision of employment-related 
aids and services to institutionalized populations such 
as inmates of correctional institutions and detention 
centers and patients in mental hospitals. 

The third part concerns the information needs of 
individuals who are not firmly established in a job and 
effective means of transmitting information to them. 
Based on intensive interviews with mothers returning 
to work, veterans of Vietnam, youth and blacks, it is an 
attempt to discover the extent to which job search is 
restricted by both actual labor market barriers and 
self-imposed limitations. 

The fourth section of the study focuses cn the match 
between the supply of labor and the skill needs of the 
local labor market. Four areas are to be covered: an 
inventory of public and private secondary and post- 
secondary education and training institutions in New 
York City; an inventory of labor market information; 
an analysis of the fit between supply and demand of 
labor skills in selected occupational categories; and an 
analysis of the relative role of labor market information 
in determining skill or curriculum offerings in selected 
education and training institutions in New York City. 

Completion of the project is scheduled for June 1973. 

4.67 CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

Grant 9H4'69'30 

David Moore, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 

Development of an Industrial Relations Information 
Service (IRIS) 

This project, for which major financial support is 
provided by industrial relations centers at 14 universi- 
ties, is developing and bringing to a fully operational 
level a comprehensive information system in industrial 
relations to serve scholars and professionals in universi- 
ties, private industry, government, and labor. Liaison is 
being sought with related information systems, such as 
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the U.S. Office of Education's E^'cucational Resources 
Information Center, the Smithsonian Science Infonna- 
tion Exchange, and the Central Library and Documen- 
tation Branch of vhe International Labor Office in 
Geneva. 

This project builds on the findings of a feasibility 
study partially supported by sd earlier Manpower Ad- 
ministration grant. In addition, the present project con- 
tinues earlier research in techniques of indexing and 
abstracting services and of packaging ti^d delivering 
industrial relations information. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1^1^. 

4.68 HARVARD UNIVERSIIY 
CAhifiRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 7h25'7hOl 

Dr. John T Dunlop. Dean of the faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and Dr. Daniel Quinn Mills, John E 
Kenrtedy School of Government 

Feasibility Study of a Computer-Based Employment 
Information System for the Construction Industry 

This exploratory study is attempting to develop a 
computer-based labor market information system 
which will assist in reducing unemployment and skill 
shortages in the construction industry. Based on an 
intensive analysis of two to four crafts, including those 
that use the exclusive referral or hiring-hall arrange- 
ment, and crafU that use an information network of 
personal contacts for hiring, the study will: (1) Exam- 
ine the feasibility of using computers for facilitating 
movement of men among construction jobs; (2) estab- 
lish the functional requirements of a computer-based 
system; (3) design such a system to a stage short of 
implementation, including design of reporting forms 
and procedures, specification of a data processing sys- 
tem, estimating the cost of the system, and obtaining 
cooperation of affected organizations; and (4) analyze 
the institutional impediments or objections to a com- 
puterized job*man matching system and seek to deve- 
lop and describe institutional arrangements which will 
facilitate the use of such systems. 

Completion is scheduled for July 31, 1972. 

4/9 DR. LOUIS LEVINE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Contract 7^11^72-05 

Labor Market Information for Local Delivery of 
Manpower Services 



The principal objective of this study is to prepare a 
conceptual st; tement specifying the scope and charac- 
ter of a local »abor market information (LMI) program 
specifically designed to meet the operating require- 
ments of local manpower programs and to support the 
delivery of manpower services locally. This sUtement 
will provide a comprehensive and interrelated review of 
the experience, the problems, including the kinds of 
local LMI needed together with such considerations as 
detail and frequency, the possible producers and the 
consumers of such data, and the uses to which such 
information will be put in local programs. 

A review will be made of studies, surveys, investiga- 
tions, or reports on the subject since 1965. Information 
and views needed for the preparation of the fin J report 
are to be obtained locally — though they may be 
analyzed and discussed at administrative levels beyond 
the locality. 

Field inquiries and interviews are to be Umited to 
three or four local areas, selected in consultation with 
the Manpower Administration. The nature of the in- 
quiries and interviews, particularly the subject matter 
content, will be determined in advance in consultation 
with a Technical Advisory Task Force— made up of 
represenutives from the Office of Policy, Evaluation, 
and Research and the U.S. Employment Service. Some 
time in each locality will be devoted to onsite observa- 
tion of operating activities and procedures as they bear 
on either ^he creation or consumption of local LMI. 

Contract period: March IS, 1972, through Septem- 
ber 15, 1972. 

4.70 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 71-25-71^2 

Dr. Charles A. Myers, Department of Economics 

Labor Market Information Systems and the 
Disadvantaged 

This project consists of two related investigations of 
the operation of the labor market as it affects the disad- 
vantaged. One is an exploration of the ways in which 
disadvantaged persons gain access to job opportunities 
in the primary labor market— in large organizations 
offering steady employment, relatively high wages, and 
the prospect for further training and advancement— m 
contrast to the casual, low-paid, or dead-end jobs avail- 
able to them in the secondaiy labor maiicet. The second 
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is a study of the cfTccti vcncss of rccmitment media used 
by large fimis in the primary labor market. 

Questions to be answered include: To what extent do 
large firms use referrals by present employees, direct 
advertising through newspapers, radio, or TV, and 
walk-in applicants? What are the ports of entry into 
thdr occupational hierarchy? How much progression 
takes place from within, by job posting or o'her selected 
methods? To what extent are entry-level job openings 
filled by referrals from such agencies as schools, private 
employment agencies, the Ftderal-Sute employment 
service, and federally financed manpower programs 
and services (including programs under contracts with 
private sponsors, such as the Urban League and Oppor- 
tunities Industrializa<ion Centers)? Why do officials in 
these firms use specified recruitment channels for dif- 
ferent occupational levels within the firm? Do these 
channels differ among industries? 

Methods to be used will include participant observa- 
tion, surveys, interviews* and experimenuland control 
groups. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 

4,71 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

Contmct 7h24'70^2 

Dr. Malcolm S, Cohen, Department of Economics 

Planning and Conceptualization of a Labor Market 
Information System 

This project, one of several being conducted to deve- 
lop the comprehensive labor maiicet information sys- 
tem (LMIS) which the Congress directed the Depart- 
ment of Labor to establish, concerns the generation and 
dUstmination of statistics needed by Federal, State, 
and local LMIS users. 

In the first phase of this project, the needs of labor 
mark^ users and the major data bases were identified, 
many segments of the data were set up for computer 
retrieval, and the effectiveness of the daU bank was 
evaluated. 

Building on that work, the project has entered its 
second phase, in which additional data are being deve- 
loped, a mode! is being constructed and tested which 
can provide answers to various policy questions, and 
users are being trained in the techniques employed and 
users of the data for area manpower planning. The 
additional daU include new labor market indicators, 
such as information on the interaction between supply 
and demand, the determinants of job changing, and 



ways of obtaining information on job changing, as wdl 
as the expansion and implementation of various data 
bases for Denver, Detroit, and Miiwaukee, where some 
data were obtained in the first pnase of the project. The 
model which is being constructed will permit questions 
to be posed about the ^nanagement of • le employment 
services; the determinants of labor r'x pply, labor de- 
mand, and job changing; and the use )f various types 
cf labor market intermediaries in a loc^l labor mar'cet. 

All data are being stored in the Michigan Computer 
Center, thus pennitting elected users instanf access, 
through use of the telephone »nd comp uvcr terminal, to 
a variety of manpower d*!^ useful for policy and pro- 
gram deciiDns. An advisory cct>ncil c insisting of rep- 
resC4;tatives of the Manpower / dmiKutration*s Office 
of Research an<* ?)evelopment, the Office of Fmancial 
Management Information Systems the United States 
Employment Service, and the local director of re- 
ports and arialysis (C&A) in each of ^^he cities has been 
set up to advise on rese^ch directions and priorities 
and to assure that operational needs of the Manpower 
Administration will be reflected in the project. 

In order to more fully exploit this research, a deci- 
sion was made to undertake onf. experiment in each of 
the three cities invoKed and one at the regional and one 
at the national levels. The projects were devdop^^d by 
the researcher and the three R&A directors in consul- 
tation with the advisory committee. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1973. 

4.72 NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC 
RESEAPCH, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contracs 71'36'71'03 

Dr. Samuel 5. Bowles. Richard Edwards. Day.'a 
Gordon, Michael Reich 

Implications of Labor Market Stratification for the 
Labor Market Information System 

In the light of recent re*swch suggestinjj the exisr- 
cncc of two labor markets^ ^ primary, high-w?ge, su- 
ble-employment market ar..^ i\ secondary, low -wage, 
unstable-employment market— this project seekj; 
firmer knowledge of labor market stratification and 
what this may imply for the design and opmtion of a 
labor mvket information system. Using data from a 
variety of sources, mcluding the urban employment 
surveys of the bureau of Labor Statistics, the longitudi- 
nal studies of labor market behavior by Tne Ohio State 
University (see 4. 17), and historical case studies of local 
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labor markets, this project will test a variety of hypo- 
theses about the boundaries, characteristics, and evolu- 
tion of stratification in the labor market. 
Completion is scheduled for March 1973. 

4.73 OREGON BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SALEM, ORE. 

Contract 82-41-72-03 
Bruce AfcKinley 

A Career Information Center for the State of Oregon 

This project will develop a model intciagency Career 
Informaticm Center (CIQ to provide effective dissemi- 
nation of current career and labor market information 
in fonns which are meaningful to individual students 
and clients and are integrated into schools and social 
agencies in the State of Or^on. 

The contractor is providing consulting services to 
assure that the information systems will be useful to 
agencies and that the information is int^rated into 
instructional and counseling programs. Communica- 
tion and cooperation links are being developed between 
the ac and participating agencies and schools. 

After a demonstration in selected pilot areas, the 
contractor will evaluate and refine the CIC services to 
produce maximum adaptability to all possible users in 
the State. 

Contract period: August 15, 1971, through February 
15, 1973. 

4.74 PURDUE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 

Grant 91-18-72-19 

Dr. Joseph C Ullman, School of Industrial 
Management 

The Effectiveness of the Mailed Applicant-Opening 
Matches as a Placement Device and as Labor Market 
Information 

This is an appraisal of the National Registry of Engi- 
neers, a service which collects job orders from employ- 
ers and applications from scientists and engineers, mat- 
ches them by computer, and mails the resulting referral 
profiles to appropriate employers. The registry, estab- 
lished by the Manpower Administration in Sac- 
ramento, Calif, in late 1570, has no further involve- 
ment in negotiations after the mailings and no way of 
knowing their outcome. Tills study is attempting to 



ascertain the proportion of mailing^ that result in ac- 
tual placement, the* degree to which the mailings pro- 
vide participants with useful labor maricet information 
(do employers, for example, benefit from knowing what 
sorts of people are available, apart from their immedi- 
ate hiring needs?), and the types of applicants who are 
being aided by the system. Data are being gathered 
from registry files and from mail questionnaire returns 
from a representative sample of employers and appli- 
cants involved in the 4,000 referral profile mailings the 
registry made in its Prst 6 months of operation. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

4.75 UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

MA ISON, WIS. 

Contract 71-53-7(Ml 

Dk George P. Huber, Department of Business and 
Industrial Engineering 

Job Bank: A Case Study of a Manpower Program 

This study analyzes the performance of job banks— a 
computer-assisted system of job-order development, 
distribution, and control, set up in selected offices of 
the employment service as part of the comprehensive 
labor market information system required under the 
1968 amendments to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. The system provides all counselors and 
placement intervieweid in the State employment service 
and cooperating agencies within a given metropolitan 
area with daily listings of job openings known to the 
employment service or these agencies. 

Performance data were collected from many job 
banks and analyzed to assess their implications for 
decisions on the direction and structure of the program. 
In addition, the researcher has been feeding back his 
findings to job bank administrators and analyzing the 
effects of this feedback on decisions by the administra- 
tors. 

Preliminary findings: It was found that job banks did 
not improve the efficiency of matching man and job in 
comparison with the manual system. The job banks 
may have improved the chances that a disadvantaged 
applicant would be placed, but not his access to better 
jot>s. 

The feedback of performance data and recommenda- 
tions led job bank administrators to change some oper- 
ations. For example, recommendations concerning spe- 
cialization of order-taking and referral units, increased 
emphasis on employer relations, interviewer access to 
openings, and emphasis on first-day service, were trans- 
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mined to Statft employment security agencies for im- 
plementation. 
Completion is scheduled for August 1972. 

4.76 UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Grant *yM7'69'64 

Dr. Garth L Mangum, Human Resources In titute 

Tracing the Development of a Statewide Automatic 
Data Processing Employment Security System 

As a guide for instituting computerized systems to 
match men and jobs, this project traces the introduc- 
tion by the Utah Department of Employment Security 
of an automatic data processing system to handle 
managerial, unemployment insurance, and placement 
functions on a statewide basis. Interviews were con- 
ducted with involved Federal and State officials and 
employees of the computer company. In addition, the 
applications of a sample of persons seeking jobs 
through the employment service were followed 
through the system. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

4.77 YONKERS PUBUC LIBRARY 
YONKERS, N Y. 

Grant 92^36-72^30 

GrintonL Will 

Job Information Center 

lliis project will establish a job information center in 
the public library where job seekers can obtain a wide 
selection of job listings and associated materials at no 
charge. Information will include classified sections 
from all local newspapers and job listings from public 
agencies — ^New York State Employment Service, Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen, Manpower Oppor- 
tunity Center, Chamber of Commerce, and the Cooper- 
ative Area Manpower Planning System — as well as 
from two large private employment agencies. Included 
in the center will be referenced texts on every aspect of 
finding a job. 

A follow-through on the success (or lack of success) 
of the jobseeker in finding a job will be provided 
through a prepaid postcard, listing personal character- 
istics of the jobseeker, name and type of company hir- 
ing him, and type of job. 

Grant period: May 30, 1972, through June 30, 1973. 
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4.78 OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPUED 
SCIENCE, RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
STILLWATER, OKLA. 

Contract 81-38-69' 19 

Dr, David W, Stevens, School of Business and Public 
Administration, University of Missouri — Columbia 

An Experimental Labor Market Injormation 
Program to Encourage Self Initiated Job Search by 
Selected Registrants with Public Employment Service 
Offices 

This report describes a program designed to improve 
information delivery systems in public employment 
service offices. 

Unemployed males registered during 1970 with the 
Cleveland industrial occupations office of the Ohio Bu- 
reau of Employment Services (OBES) were studied. 
Detailed information pertaining to job search behavior 
and success prior to and up to 11 weeks after registra- 
tion with OBES was obtained through interviews and 
mailed questionnaires. In addition to the usual service, 
50 percent of the target group were provided with sup- 
plemental (experimental) job market information. 

Extensive cross-tabulation and regression analysis 
did not substantiate the direct effectiveness of this at- 
tempt to assist job search efforts. The description of the 
actual methods of job searching utilized by the subjects 
of this study and the most successful methods is felt to 
be of interest in its own right. 
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Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Research Foundation — David W. Ste- 
vens, No. 81-38-69-19. 

An Experimental Labor Market Information Program 
to Encourage Self-Initiated Job Search by Selected 
Registrants with Public Employment Service Offices 

NTIS— PB 204594. 
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4.80 

Yale University— Robert S. Goldfarb and Daniel 
Hamermesh, No. 91-07-69-48. 

A "New" Approach to Local Labor Market Analysis: 
A Feasibility Study 

NTIS-PB 193098; "Manpower Programs in a Local 
Labor Market: A Theoretical Note," The American 
Economic Reviewy September 1970, pp. 706-709. 

• See also projects 5.43, 5.68, 5.83, 5.101. 



LABOR MARKET PROCESSES 

(Includes employer and union policies and practices, 
job search behavior, discrimination; see also Chapter 
2. Other Manpower Development 
Programs— Apprenticeship and Private Manpower 
and Development Programs and Practices and 
Chapter 3. Target Groups of Manpower 
Programs— Racial (Ethnic) Minorities) 



ONGOING PROJECTS 



4.81 BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 81-1 1-71-16 

Arnold Strassen Division of General Compensation 
Structures 

A Study of Private Pension Plan Provisions Giving 
Rise to Involuntary Retirement 

This study is examining the nature and the extent of 
private pension plan provisions that may give rise to 
involuntary retirement, thus establishing a framework 
for future studies of the operation of such provisions 
and their impact on workers. The study was under- 
taken in response to the requirement in section 5 of the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 1967 that 
the Secretary of Labor investigate possible discrimina- 
tion in employment based on age and advise the Con- 
gress on appropriate legislation. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 



4.82 THE RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK, ALBANY 
ALBANY, N Y. 

Grant 91-36-71-41 

Dr. Howard G. Foster, School of Management 

The Development and Utilization of Manpower 
Resources in the Homebuilding Industry: A Local 
Survey of Contemporary Practices 

This project is examining labor market practices in 
homebuilding and comparing them with those in the 
much more extensive commercial sector of the con- 
struction industry. It explores questions in four specific 
areas: (1) The nature and efficiency of the hiring proc- 
ess in matching workers with available jobs; (2) the 
nature and pattern of differentials in wages and benefits 
between homebuilding and commercial construction 
and how they are maintained; (3) the characteristics, 
effectiveness, and potential for improvement of training 
practices in the absence of union-administered appren- 
ticeship programs; and (4) the extent and impact of 
seasonality on all aspects of the market mechanism. 

The researcher is interviewing 250 builders and sub- 
contractors (for electrical, plumbing, heating, painting, 
carpentry, masonry, plastering or drywall, roofing, ce- 
ment work, and excavation services) in the Buffalo, 
N.Y., area. Supplementary information is being ob- 
tained from spokesmen for the homebuilding industry 
in other selected metropolitan areas in the Northeast. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 

4.83 OIG-CHARLOTTE BUREAU TRAINING 
PROGRAMS, INC 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

Contract 42''8-004-35 

Improvement of Employer Selection Methods for Job 
Hire 

This project has explored the feasibility and assessed 
the value of work-sample methods as a "tool for em- 
ployer use" in identifying disadvantaged job applicants 
who can perform satisfactorily in a job for which they 
fail to meet standard selection tests and other screening 
procedures for hiring. The contractor compared the job 
performances of: (1) Disadvantaged persons hired by 
employers because they passed standard employment 
selection tests and other screening procedures; and (2) 
disadvantaged persons who failed to meet such selec- 
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tion criteria but were hired by the same employers on 
the basis of satisfactory performance of work-sample 
tasks. 

Contract period: April 1, 1971, through July 31, 
1972. 

4*84 THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEX. 

Cdntract 82'48'7hl8 

Dk R Ray Marshall, Department of Economics 

A Comparison of Persons Who Have Achieved 
Journeyman Status Through Apprenticeship and 
Other Means 

This study is examining the process by which work- 
ers gain entry into building trades unions and achieve 
journeyman status, with emphasis on those who do not 
serve apprenticeships. Variations in the process, and 
reasons for the variations, arc being analyzed by city, 
craft, and union to develop recommendations which 
can help establish a process which recognizes the legiti- 
mate interests of all parties— unions, the public, 
minority groups, and employers. 

The first phase of the study tested the feasibility of 
finding information on the processes by which workers 
gained entry into selected construction unions in At- 
lanta, Austin, and New York City. Employers, union 
leaders, union members, civil rights leaders, educators, 
and other knowledgeable persons were interviewed on 
such subjects as the admission and certification proc- 
ess, the history of current procedures, the role of the 
international unions in determining the procedures, 
and changes in the process occasioned by market fluc- 
tuations. A sample of journeymen and workers on per- 
mits for each selected craft in each city were inter- 
viewed to learn how they gained admission to the union 
and became journeymen. 

After successful completion of the pilot phase, the 
study was expanded to cover five additional cities. In- 
clusion of these cities, with different labor market con- 
ditions, extent and history of unionism, and industry 
structures, should expand insights into the processes 
and standards for admission of applicants to unions as 
journeymen. 

Completion of the project is scheduled for January 
1973. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

4.85 ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Grant 91-11-69-33 

Dr David K Kidder and Dr. Alice E Kidder, Center 
for Manpower Studies, School of Business 

Negro and White Perception of Company 
Employment Policy in the South 

This exploratory study was designed to test the 
hypothesis that an employee's behavior is conditioned 
by his expectations of rewards for different courses of 
action and by his understanding of the employer's ex- 
pectations for him. The analysis centered on compari- 
sons for black and white employees in professional/- 
managerial positiona. 

Data for black employees were obtained through in- 
terviews in large Atlanta firms during 1969 and 1970. 
Those for white employees and employers were taken 
from other studies. 

The black professional/managerial employees sam- 
pled were more confident of advancement than whites 
but were more likely to reject external mobility in favor 
of internal mobility. Those blacks most confident of 
advancement were more likely to be most suspicious of 
management's racial attitudes and to cluster in firms 
where positive integration policies were effective and 
well understood throughout the organization. How- 
ever, further tests of the hypothesis were advocated. 

4.86 BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Contract 51-23-70-04 
Robert Chin 

Impact upon the Organization of Hiring the 
Disadvantaged: Report of a Study of Two Companies 

This study assessed the impact on the organization 
of two company programs to employ disadvantaged 
and »niiiority persons. It examined the ways in which 
oiganizational processes, organizational relationships, 
and employee attitudes were affected by different fea- 
tures of the programs. 

Data were obtained froia management and em- 
ployees of a large service company and a large manu- 
facturing company through observation, interviews, 
and questionnaires. 
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The report describes management and employee 
forces which prompted and shaped the programs, the 
development and execution of the programs, the organ- 
izational consequences of events which occurred and 
changes in attitudes of company personnel. 

Extensive recommendations for the development 
and management of such programs are presented. 

4,87 HARVARD UNIVERSFTY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 81-23^69-17 

Dr. John T. Dunlop, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and Dr Daniel Quinn Mills, John R 
Kennedy School of Government 

Manpower Development and Utilization in the 
Contract Construction Industry 

This comprehensive appraisal of the construction in- 
dustry's capacity to prepare for projected changes in its 
manpower requirements focused on the need to mod- 
ernize the industry's training system. Problems ex- 
plored included the relationship between seasonality 
and the continuity of training programs; the costs and 
dfita needed for developing techniques qf manpower 
forecasting and work scheduling to improve the use of 
manpower; and informal methods of entry into the 
construction trades for minority workers. 

The following are the study's major findings and 
recommendations: 

The role of government in the labor market should 
center on assisting and supplementing private actions 
of employers and unions in such areas as providing 
data, technical assistance, and funds to improve man- 
power projections and planning mechanisms both on a 
national and local basis. 

Lacking better information and mechanisms, plan- 
ning in construction remains decentralized and largely 
limited to apprenticeship programs. 

A balance sheet for the industry's estimated man- 
power requirements and anticipated flows of man- 
power implies that increases in apprenticeship and 
other formal training are offset by assumed reductions 
in informal entries into the industry. 

Prospective increases in formal training stem from 
two sources. Some trades, e.g., operating engineers and 
ironworkers, are giving increased attention to formaliz- 
ing training for skills hitherto learned primarily 
through informal methods. And, in efforts to increase 
niinority group participation, most unions are consid- 



ering the establishment of formal training mechanisms 
outside of apprenticeship programs. 

The low average number of hours worked in con- 
struction results from seasonality, changes in the com- 
position of demand, fluctuations in the volume of work 
available in local labor markets, and an uneven distri- 
bution of available work among craftsmen in a trade in 
a particular area. Stabilization of the work flow is criti- 
cal to improving manpower utilization. However, sta- 
bilization can be achieved only when owners, public 
and private, are convinced of the merits of establishing 
priorities for work and of developing scheduling mech- 
anisms. 

Improving and expanding the vocational education 
system is an apt scheme for supplementing the appren- 
ticeship process. Such efforts, with adequate govern- 
mcnt funding and industry involvement, should in- 
crease the exposure of youth to the crafts and shorten 
the period of on-the-job training necessary to become 
a journeyman. 



REPORTS 

4.88 

Atlanta University— David E. Kidder and Alice E. 
Kidder, No. 91-11-69-33. 

Negro and White Perception of Company Employment 
Policy in the South 

NTIS— PB 201290. 
4.89 

Boston University— No. 51-23-70-04. 

Impact Upon the Organization of Hiring the Disadvan- 
taged: Report of a Study of Two Companies 

NTIS— PB 205306. 
4.90 

California, University of, Berkeley— Margaret S. Gor- 
don and Margaret Thal-Larsen, No. 81-05-67-24. 

Employer Policies in a Changing Labor Market — 
Report of the San Francisco Bay Area Employer Policy 
Survey 

NTIS-PB 188051; "Changing Employer Policies in a 
Large Urban Labor Market," IRRA Proceedings, Win- 
ter 1968, pp. 248-256. 
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4.91 

Columbia University — Cynthia Fuchs Epstein, No. 91- 
34-68-26. 

Social Factors Affecting Utilization and Mobilization 
of Trained Personnel in Elite Occupations 

Woman's Place: Options and Limits in Professional 
Care^.z, University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. 
94720 ($2.45); "Encountering the Male Establishment: 
Sex-Status Limits on Women's Careers in the Profes- 
sions,'' American Journal of Sociology^ 75, May 1970; 
Women and Prof:ssioral Careers: The Case of the 
Woman Lawyer, University Microfilms, 300 North 
Zecb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48102. 

4.92 

Harvard University — Peter B. Doeringer and Michael 
J. Piore, No. 81-23-66-22. 

Internal Labor Markets and Manpower Analysis 

NTIS--PB 193079; D.C. Heath and Company, Lex- 
ington, Mass., 1971 ($3.95). 

4.93 

Harvard University — John T. Dunlop and Daniel 
Quinn Mills, No. 81-23-69-17. 

Manpower Development and Utilization in the Con- 
tract Construction Industry* 

NTIS— PB 209263 ($5.45); Industrial Relations and 
Manpower in Construction, Heath-Lexington Books, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1972. 

4.94 

New York University — Daniel E. Diamond and Hrach 
Bcdrosian, No. 81-34-66-25. 

Industry Hiring Requirements and the Employment of 
Disadvantaged Groups 

NTIS— PB 191278; UK— Hiring Standards and Job 
Performance, Manpower Research Monograph No. 13, 
1970 (GPO— 50 cents). 



• See also projects 1.106, 3.9, 3.12, 3.93, 4.9, 5.42, 
5.71, 6.4, 6.11, 6.20, 6.22, 6.23, 6.27, 6.29, 6.32, 
6.35, 6.37, 6.39, 6.49, 6.50. 6.52, 6.55, 6.63, 
6.110, 6.111, 6.116, 6.156, 6.189, 6.194, 6.195, 
6.197, 6.219. 
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ONGOING PROJECTS 

4.95 AMERICAN INSTITUTES FOR 

RESEARCH 
SILVER SPRING, MD. 

Contract 8^11-72^11 

Dr Albert S Glickman 

Changing Schedules of Work Patterns and 
Implications 

The objectives of this project are: (1) To collate and 
critically exairJne research and experiential data re- 
garding the (establishment of different schedules of 
working houn'> including their effects on the individual 
worker and hi5 family, the employer, and the labor 
force; (2) to develop a conceptual and decisionmaking 
framework for policymakers in government, industry^ 
and the labor movement; and (3) to advance a research 
and devdopment plan designed to repair gaps in cur- 
rent knowledge and test alternative arrangements of 
work and leisure time. 

Completion is scheduled for November 30, 1972. 

4.96 AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 

Grant 92'36'72'23 

Dr. Jules Cohn» Institute of Human Relations 

Organizational Experiences and their Effects on the 
Attitudes of Employees, Including the Disadvantaged, 
Toward Work 

This project will review, synthesize, and analyze the 
available information on the meaning of work and the 
attitudes of dnployees, including the disadvantaged, 
toward work. A "state-of-the-art" paper will be pre- 
pared from ongoing and completed research and deve- 
lopment (RowD) work, mainly but not exclusively spon- 
sored by the Office of Research and Development, on 
how the nature of the workplace can shape, change, or 
guide employees' life goals, as well as how different 
organizational styles influence employees' attitudes to- 
ward tlieir jobf. 

A drift of the paper will be discussed at a seminar 
for researchers and investigators whose work has. been 
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reviewed, as well as potential users of the paper, before 
the final report is prepared. 

Grant period: July 1, 1972, through February 28, 
1973. 



4.97 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS 

ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contract 81-06' 72-09 

Dr. Louis E. Davis, Graduate School of Management 

Annotated Bibliography of Research, Interventions, 
and Experience in Enhancing the Quality of Working 
Life 

This project is designed to satisfy a growing and 
well-established need for a comprehensive and up-to- 
date compilation of professional and business literature 
concerning strategies for improving the quality of work 
and working life. Its end-product, an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of books, articles, and research reports (pub- 
lished and unpublished), will constitute an information 
source of value to researchers, policymakers, and prac- 
titioners in government, private industry, and academic 
life. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1973. 

4.98 HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Grant 91^09-70-36 

Dk Martha T Mednick Department of Psychology 

Motivational and Personality Factors Related to 
Career Goals of Black College Women 

This study of occupational choice among Negro col- 
lege women is examining variations in occupational 
choice and levels of career commitment and achieve- 
ment motivation between black college women today 
and those surveyed 5 to 10 years ago by various re- 
searchers. Questionnaires and tests to measure achieve- 
ment motivation, fear of failure, originality of occupa- 
tional choice, career commitment, perceptions of 



femininity, and militancy are being administered to 
samples of black college women from a p»cdominantly 
black university, an integrated urban university, and an 
integrated rural college. 
Completion is scheduled for November 1972. 



4.99 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 92-26-72-35 

Stanley E Seashore, Robert P Quinn and Edward R 
Lawler 

Effectiveness in Work Roles 

This study is designed to answer two questions which 
have been plaquing both the producers and users of 
research on worker attitudes and job satisfaction — one 
substantive and the other methodological. Of primary 
concern is the specification of the behavioral conse- 
quences of work attitudes to the worker, the organiza- 
tion that employs him, and society generally. On the 
methodological side, the study aims to determine: (1) 
The extent to which workers' reports of the character 
and quality of their jobs accurately portray the "true" 
conditions of their employment, and (2) the validity of 
workers' descriptions of their job behaviors (produc- 
tivity, turnover, absenteeism). 

The objectives of phase I of the study will be accom- 
plished through analyses of data collected from approx- 
imately 500 workers representing the entire workforce 
of a single organization. Data will be obtained tl^rough 
personal interviews, questionnaire, workplace and 
behavioral obser/ations, supervisory and peer ratings, 
and company records. The proposed second phase of 
the research will involve a replication of the phase I 
study in the same organization as a test of the stability 
of findings and a parallel replication in a second and 
markedly dissimilar organization as a test of their gen- 
eralizability. This design will also permit judgments of 
causality in relationships between working conditions 
and effectiveness, the measurement of the impact of 
episodic and transient events on worker attitudes and 
behaviors, and the investigation of adaptive responses 
over time. 

Grant period: June 15, 1972, through June 15, 1973. 
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4J0O WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Grant 9^'24'68'29 

Dr Robert A. Mendelsohn. Department of Psychology 

The Personality and Attitudinal Characteristics of 
Career and Homemaking Oriented Women 

This investigation of personality characteristics, con- 
ceptions of masculine and feminine roles, and bases of 
self-esteem is an attempt to explain why so few of the 
women who work have jobs commensurate with their 
capabilities. A sample of 1,500 women and 500 men 
who graduated from Wayne State University are being 
given a personality test and asked to answer a question- 
naire concerning their marital status and work experi- 
ence. The analysis is attempting to establish differences 
between those women who are actively engaged in ca- 
reers and those who are predominantly or exclusively 
homemakers and between these two groups and the 
men. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

4J01 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Grant 91''55'72^27 

Dr. Ahin W. Wolfe. Department of Anthropology 
Social Network Effects on Employment 

This study attempts to find out how a person's social 
relationships influence his employment status and job 
satisfaction. Two groups of 20 subjects each— 18-25 
year old male high school graduates matched by ethnic 
background— constitute the sample. In one group, the 
subjects, whether or not employed, have indicated dis- 
satisfaction with their employment status by actively 
seeking jobs; those in the second group are sufficiently 
content with their present jobs to forego actively seek- 
ing new ones. 

Through interviews with the subjects and their 
friends, family, and associates, the investigator is col- 
lecting data to describe and compare the characteristics 
of the personal social networks of people in contrasting 
employment situations. 

Comnletion is scheduled for June 1973. 



COMPLETED PROJECTS 

4J02 BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 8M1'72'06 

Work Attitudes of Poverty Area Residents 

Using data gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics through household interviews, this study examined 
the attitudes toward work, employment, and life of 
poverty area residr^its in six cities. The analysis focused 
primarily on attitudes of respondents in Atlanta and 
Detroit, where data were also collected in nonpoverty 
areas, permitting characterization of each city as a 
whole. Variables analyzed included job and life satis- 
faction, perception of employment discrimination, fu- 
ture job expectations, and personal efficacy. In addition 
to determining the demographic correlates of the atti- 
tudes measured, the study also contrasted Atlanta and 
Detroit, and made limited comparisons among the six 
poverty areas. 

The final report is to be completed in late 1972. 

4.103 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 9I'24'70'I5 

Joseph Veroff Robert Hubbard, and Kent Marquis. 
Survey Research Center. Institute for Social Research 

Components of Achievement Motivation as Predictors 
of Potential for Economic Change 

The major goal of this methodological research was 
to identify and validate measures of components of 
personal achievement orientations that can be used in 
job training programs. 

Using a special matched-sample, quasi-experimental 
research design, four groups of men from the Muske- 
gon Area Skills Center were interviewed and tested: 
Those applying, those just entering, those about to 
complete training, and those in the labor market for at 
least 6 months after graduation. Answers to test items 
on personal achievement orientations were grouped 
into scales according to: (1) Theoretical ideas about 
"dimensions" of or "settings" for achievement orienta- 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MANPOWER 
INSTITUTIONS 

(Includes Experimental Manpower laboratories, 
employment service delivery capabilities) 



ONGOING PROJECTS 



5J CALIFORNIA STATE ASSEMBLY, 
OFTICE OF RESEARCH 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Contract 82'05'70'25 

Experimental Analysis of California's Job Agent 
System 

This project is assessing the impact and effectiveness 
of California's new "job agents" (the unique personnel 
resource and manpower function established by the 
State's 1968 comprehensive manpower legislation) in 
meeting the needs of disadvantaged persons who are 
not job ready and require intensive services to develop 
their employment potential and find jobs. 

The analytical design was developed in the project's 
initial 6 months after extensive examination of the cur- 
rent work of about 140 job agents at eight of Califor- 
nia's Department of Human Resources Development 
multiservice centers; study of the characteristics of the 
center and the types of work opportunities available to 
them; review of manpower service delivery processes at 
these centers; and pilot testing of data collection instru- 
ments and analytical procedures. Data collection and 
analysis are being completed. Project findings will be 
translated into suggested designs for more effective 
manpower systems in California and other States. 

Contract period: June 22, 1970, through December 
31. 1972. 

O 

ERIC 



5J COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
DENVER, COLO. 

Contract 82-08-72^7 

An Experimental Manpower Laboratory: Applied 
Problems in Manpower Development: Planning for 
Change through Programs in Manpower Development 

This project is seeking to develop effective programs 
to help the disadvantaged enter and stay in the world 
of work. While the res<»irch activities are being carried 
out in the university, the field work is being done in 
Denver, a city offering many kinds of employment and 
having a sizable population of Mexican Americans and 
Negroes who are disadvantaged. 

Phase I of the project was concerned principally with 
pilot studies of the employer and the disadvantaged, 
behavior and economic disadvantages, and coaching as 
a method of support. 

During phase II the laboratory conducted studies to 
determine: (1) The essential components of support so 
that they can be taught to and used by others; (2) the 
characteristics of persons most likely to benefit from 
systems of support; and (3) the aspects of work environ- 
ment that are most important to job retention. The 
contractor gave support services to disadvantaged peo- 
ple and collected data on them and on a control group. 
The report on phase II will summarize the findings 
from the study and will include manuals on coaching, 
supervising coaches, and training for effective behavior 
in the interview situation. 

During phase III, the laboiatory is testing the effec- 
tiveness of coach training and ii terview training, as 
well as continuing a nunber of studies from earlier 
phases. 

Preliminary findings: Seminars were held with Den- 
ver employers to discuss the disadvantaged worker, 
supportive work «mvironments» and problems that em- 
ployers have with disadvantaged workers. 

I 
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In a study of The Employer and the Disadvantaged, 
the laboratory also conducted interviews concerning 
disadvantaged employees with representative Denver 
employers. About 85 percent of those interv iewed hired 
the disadvantaged mostly to fill unskilled and semis- 
killed jobs. Half saw the disadvanUged as having very 
high turnover rates; however, less than one-fifth of this 
group gave poor job performance as the reason. Other 
reasons mentioned were about equally divided between 
unacceptable behavior of employees (such as absentee- 
ism, lack of motivation, or alcoholism) and the undesir- 
ability of the types of jobs in which the disadvantaged 
were placed. In general, the laboratory found that em- 
ployers have little understanding of the disadvantaged. 
As an individual, the employer feels ti>at he should hire 
the disadvantaged, but as a businessman he sees them 
hurting his profits. 

Another study tested several hypotheses about devi- 
ants from the social norm of vocational behavior, that 
is, keeping a job. It was hypothef ized that a person's 
likelihood for vocational deviance would be determined 
by his place in the opportunity structure as measured 
by amount of education; ethnicity; availability of trans- 
portation; his chances for deviant behavior; the pres- 
sure of social controls; and certain factors in his person- 
ality, such as feeling of alienation or ability to delay 
gratification. Results of a pilot study— "Behavior and 
the Economically Disadvantaged" — of participants in 
a Concentrated Employment Program supported all 
the hypotheses except that concerning the relationship 
between social controls and likelihood of vocational 
deviance. The results were tentative but suggest that 
further study may produce good measurement tech- 
niques to indicate which people among those consid- 
ered disadvanUged will need post-placement support 
to help them retain jobs. 

The supportive technique that was studied most 
thoroughly during phase I was coaching, resulting in 
5he publication Coaching as a Method of Support The 
laboratory hired and trained its own staff of coaches to 
determine the characteristics of a good coach and the 
training they need to improve their effectiveness. Dur- 
ing this phase three models of coaching were studied. 
None proved effective. It was found that the coach is 
not acceptable to the client unless he has something 
tangible to offer. Therefore, a coach needs some lever- 
age (such as a chance to help the client get a job or an 
opportunity to provide the client with a service) to 



make himself a relevant figure in the eyes of the client. 
Only then can effective coaching take place. 

Contract period: October 1, 1969, through March 
31, 1973. 

5^ GREENLEIGH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contract 82-36-71-43 

Wilbur Hobbs 

A Demonstration for the Improvement of Employer 
Services in the State Employment Services 

The project is designed to examine thoroughly the 
nature and causes of decreased job placements by the 
employment service in several related States, to attempt 
to determine the most likely corrective modifications to 
current operations for increasing the quantity and qual- 
ity of job listings, and to make appropriate recommen- 
dations for necessary changes in organizational and 
operating procedures and techniques to effect these 
changes, with the particular States involved in the 
study and elsewhere. 

The project has moved from a basic data-gathering 
research project to an action research demonstration to 
bring about change and improve employment service 
operations to increase the quantity and quality of job 
listings. Also, appropriate recommendations may be 
made for changes in organizational and operating 
procedures and techniques. 

ITie contractor works closely with State and regional 
agencies in Illinois and Pennsylvania, monitoring and 
guiding activities by which local employment service 
offices obtain the cooperation and participation of 
chambers of commerce and local ad hoc committees of 
employers and other interested groups. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through June 30, 
1973. 

5.4 ILLINOIS BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-15-70-22 and Groitt 92-15-69-22 

Human Services Manpower Career Center 

The Human Services Manpower Career Center was 
established in July 1969 within the Illinois Bureau of 
Employment Security, to explore the possible roles for 
a State employment service agency in stimulating and 
supporting the recruitment, training, and utilization of 
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nunpower for huimui services occupations. The center 
was to focus its efforts on the Chicago metropolitan 
area. 

The Center has produced a series of monographs on 
''Manpower for the Human Services": (I) An Overview 
of the Work Progress Report— the origin, objectives, 
and staff of the center during its first 2 yean of opera- 
tion, and an overview of the monograph scries; (2) 
Career Systems in State Human Services 
Agencies-'^pndeUncs for developing and implementing 
a career ladder system, based on the center's work in 
Illinois human services agencies (mental health, child 
care, and corrections); (3) A Core Curriculum for Entry 
and Middle Level Workers in Human Services 
/<^e/!c/es— primarily for use in a community college, 
the curriculum covers the general area of human ser- 
vices occupations, specific work fields such as mental 
health, and child development, and actual jobs a 
worker is expected to perform in a particular setting; 
(4) Community Organizations for Allied Health 
Manpower-^ developmental model for organizing a 
woricing coalition of concerned community groups to 
attack the major problems in allied health manpower 
planning and d^vdopment, guidelines for a physician's 
assistant program, and 2S barriers (and how to over- 
come them) to effective recruitment, training, and utili- 
zation of allied health manpower; and (5) Neighbor- 
hood-Based Child Care Services for the Inner City-^ 
model for providing comprehensive child care services 
to disadvantaged inner-city families, and a staffing plan 
with job descriptions. 

During the coming year, the center will be exploring 
the possibilities for carrying forward all or parts of its 
woric under permanent auspices in existing or newly 
emerging manpower agencies in Illinois. 

SJS MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
COMMISSION 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Contract 82-26-71-41 

Testing of Various Methodologies for Increasing Job 
Listings 

This project will: (1) Explore, in Grand Rapids, vari- 
ous means of bringing about an increase in the quantity 
and quality of the job orders listed at local employment- 
service offices in order to render better service to job- 
seekers and employers; and (2) develop guidelines and 
materials for use in employment service offices in 
Michigan and elsewhere based on those procedures 
proven useful in this project. 



Applied Behavioral Research, Inc., is subcontracted 
to assist the contractor in establishing useful practices 
as part of State and local employment service opera- 
tions. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through January 31, 
1973. 



5,6 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 82-24^69-47 

Dr Jesse Gordon and Dr Louis A. Ferman, Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations and School of 
Social Work 

Program for Information on Manpower Services 

Resources of the University of Michigan/Wayne 
State University Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions and th^ University of Michigan School of Social 
Work have been drawn together under this contract to 
operate a ''manpower laboratory** to explore ways to: 
( 1 ) Bridge gaps between scientific knowledge and ongo- 
ing practices in manpower programs; and (2) work out 
systems for manpower agencies and private employers 
to utilize innovative manpower development strategies 
and techniques, so that disadvantaged persons can be 
better identified and served. 

The laboratory retrieves information from ongoing 
programs and from social science research, analyzes it, 
presents it in forms useful to -nanpower agencies and 
employers, and works with agencies to help them deve- 
lop self-retrieval capabilities that lay the basis for self 
assessment and improvement. 

The initial work of the laboratory was in retrieving 
from JOBS NOW in Chicago its experience in post- 
placement coaching and in agency-company relation- 
ships. It worked subsequently with several agencies to 
help them develop self assessment capabilities. 

Products include: "Placement and After: A Manual 
for Co&ches and Othei Employment Workers** by Jesse 
Gordon and John C. Erfurt; ''A Compendium of Infor- 
mation Relevant to Manpower Programs** by John C. 
Erfurt in collaboration with Louis A. Ferman, Jesse E. 
Gordon, John R. Magney, Paul H. Ray, and Patricia 
A. Strauch; and "Company-Agency Relationships** by 
Louis A. Ferman. 

Contract period: July 1, 1969, through September 
30, 1972. 
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5J MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH, INC 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 

Contract 82'36^7h07 (formerly 82'34'69-21) 

Dr. Irwin Feifer, Director 

Experimental Manpower Laboratory to Test 
Innovative Manpower Development Strategies for 
Disadvantaged Persons, Particularly Youth 

This experimental manpower laboratory is exploring 
the feasibility and value of various innovative strategic? 
for programs to meet the manpower development 
needs of disadvanUged persons, particularly youth. 
The contracitor is designing and systematically assess- 
ing the relative effectiveness of: (1) New manpower 
tools ^nd program models for enhancing employer in- 
volvement and effectiveness in hiring, training, and up- 
grading hard-to^ploy workers; (2) new techniques to 
meet special problems of joo training and work-experi- 
ence manpower programs; and (3) new methods and 
guides on employment practices to enable more effec- 
tive job retention, laobility, and performance for the 
disauvantaged. Laboratory staff have the capability for 
designing and operating local manpower programs and 
for applying research methods in analyzing such pro- 
grams. The Mobilization for Youth (MFY) laboratory 
is an action-research setting in a low-income com- 
munity (the Lower East Side of New York City) and 
is geared to develop, run, and measure the effectiveness 
of new manpower techniques. 

The contractor will: (1) Design, conduct, anu assess 
experimental and demonstration projects which are 
planned, through systematic and empirically measured 
practices, to explore the significance of alternative 
methods of dealing with manpower problems of disad- 
vantaged persons; and (2) present the projects* findings 
in such a form that they can be utilized by the Depa^- 
ment of Labor, industry, and other manpower training 
programs. 

Preliminary findings: 

1. Comprehensive Report on MFY Labcrator^f Ac- 
tivities in 1971, in two volumes, deu:ribes the major 
laboratory efforts, both successful and unsuccessful. In 
addition, it outlines developmental work to be under- 
taken in 1972 on i97I accomplishments that warrant 
further v.'ork. 

2. MFY has published ten monographs related to 
"Fulfilling the Potential of NYC-2." The monograph 
scries is intended to provide guides for the :ise of de- 
signers and operators of NY02 (out-of-school) pro- 
grams at the load level. 



3. Industrial Guidelines for Undertaking a Hard- 
Core Employment Program: An Analytic Cds.^ Ctudy of 
the Experiences cf /tn Urban Industrial Organiration 
reports on the exrtriences of a New York City indus- 
trial organization wt^h a JOBS Program MA-5 contract 
from precontract piani^ing through completion of th^ 
program. 

4. The handbook The Work Sampte: Reality-Basec' 
Assessment of Vocational Potential supplements, and is 
bdng incorporated in, technical assistance :nateria]s 
being used by the Philadelphia Jew^ Employment 
and Vocational Service (JEVS) m installing a work 
sample program in regular manpower operations 
around the country (46 cities tc date). (See 1.94.) An 
extension of the handbook may be found m New Appro- 
aches to Work Sample Utilization which was stimulated 
by the spreading interest in and use o^the work-sample 
approach to vocational evaluation. 

5. Problems of the Disadv^ igcd in Tett-Taking 
outlines MP/*s experience in finding vays to pi^spMre 
hard-to-employ individuals to take ciaployment and 
other tests. It includes approaches for overcoming the 
applicant's test anxiety and pooi test molivati<.ii, 
qualifications for test examiners, u\d reh znc^. of tests 
to job work. Details are provided on MFY's procedure 
for pretesting orientation, including practice cest-tak- 
ing and remedial tutoring. 

6. Maximizing Your Training Efficiency is a train- 
ing manual (a self-study staff training curriculum) de- 
signed to instrucv work supervisors and other trairaers 
in the ''how tc's" necessary for them to bater present 
their skiU truning programs to <iisadvanUged persons 
and train such persons in job-required bt;'iaviora1 skilk. 
The programed instruction course c^:ers on th^ ^ of 
contmgency manigement rdnforcetr/tnt learning prtn- 
cip'« and procedures. It is currently being icfineci and 
tested ill public k.^ency and private induitry settings. 

7. The publication Tmining the Hard-to-Employ in 
Job-Required Behavioral Skills: Group Counseling 
Matevak is aimed ai fJiowing ^hat disadvanuged p.^- 
sons can be taught job*required skiU' by counselors 
through a structured, systematic, ^ re-planned cur- 
riculum just *s technical .K>b tract skills are Uugl 
This manual contains instructions for <taff use of the 
system and Icsfion plans and related materials and 
procedures icr use by co>uiselors in training disadvan- 
taged persons in job-required behavioral skills com- 
monly known as ''good attitudes and work habits." 
Overall, the materials represeitt a specialized behavior 
modification training program which seek<v to extend 
manpower programiiig a major step beyond i« current 
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activities of vole models, informal orientation, and cri- 
sis counseling. 

Teaching Job-Required Behaviors via the Systematic 
Use of Prescribed Group Counseling Interventions: The 
Program and Its Operational Feasibility— an outgrowth 
of MFY's experience with this program — presents the 
prescribed group counseling interventions, the group 
situations in which they are to be used, and feedback 
as to their operational feasibility. Briefly, MFY's con- 
clusion is that while the developed intervention pre- 
scriptions should be most useful in sharpening current 
group counseling methodologies, which are typically 
unstructured and lack specific goal direction, it is not 
feasible to **program" such prescriptions to the extent 
conceived and attempted in the original program. 

8. The manual Identifying On-the-job Behavioral 
Manifestations of Drug Abuse: A Guide for Work 
Supervisors, through detailed "playlets" dealing with 
the various drugs and their respective behavioral symp- 
to^ns, attempts to provide information which it is 
hoped may guide efforts to confront the drug user, 
dissuade him from continuing until addicted, and refer 
him to suitable treatment. 

9. A new series of MFY reports on "Field Experi- 
ments in Manpower Issues" pjesent the results of sys- 
tematic experimentation or survey research concerned 
with timely manpower issues. 

The first of the series, Tlte Effects of Monetary Incen- 
tives on the Learning of Remedial En^ish by Disadvan- 
taged Trainees^ reports the results of an experiment to 
determine the effectiveness of monetary incentives in 
enhancing the learning of remedial English by Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps trainees. (A future report will 
present the results of the three replications of the basic 
experimental design, a post-pre measure comparison 
between experimental (incentive used) and control (no 
incentive used) trainees, using the same instructor for 
each treatment.) While incentives were not found to 
significantiy enhance English learning, the finding 
must be regarded as tentative because several occur- 
rences during the experiment confounded the research 
design. This report also discusses the operational feasi- 
bility of rigorously controlling different types of field 
research. 

It is often assumed that disadvantaged youth would 
prefer luxury-type training rewards to basic items, but 
the reverse was found in the research study The Reward 
Preferences of Neighborhood Youth Corps Trainees: 
Ne^^'ssit'^'s vs. Luxuries The implications of this finding 
for manpower planning and policy are discussed. 



The report The Feasibility of Coupling Available 
Manpower Development Services with Residential Ad- 
diction Treatment Facilities: L The Residents' View- 
point presents the results of . weld survey of residents 
of a community-based drug addiction treatment 
facility. Horizon House, of New York City's Addiction 
Services Agency. The purpose of the survey was to 
ascertain the residents' own perceptions of the feasibil- 
ity of a current laboratory project, namely, coupling 
manpower development services with the residential 
treatment rehabilitation services. Briefly, it was found 
that: (1) Their "work reality perception scores" were 
quite low; and (2) the optimal time to provide such 
manpower services appeared to be after at least the first 
6 months of the residential treatment. 

Contract period: December 16, 1968, through 
December 15, 1972. 



5.8 NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SOENCES 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Grant 92-11-72-21 

Dr. Henry David 

Assessment of Experimental Manpower Laboratories 

The objectives of this grant are: (1) To develop and 
apply criteria for assessing the work of the "Experi- 
mental Manpower Laboratories" (EML) supported by 
the OfHce of Research and Development (ORD) and 
other projects with similar functions; (2) to inform 
ORD of findings as a result of assessing specific EML 
activities; and (3) to advise ORD on the ways in which 
the EML concept can be better operationalized to real- 
ize the stated goals of the research and development 
program within the context of present and future man- 
power policies. 

The professional staff of the grantee, supported by a 
12-man, interdisciplinary advisory committee (includ- 
ing a representative of the National Manpower Advi- 
sory Committee), will make onsite visits and report on 
four Experimental Manpower Laboratories and other 
EML-type projects, including: Mobilization for Youth 
(Lower East Side, New York City); Colorado State 
University (Denver Area); R<^habilitation Research 
Foundation (Elmore, Ala.); The University of Michi- 
gan (Ann Arbor); Technology and Training (Atomic 
Energy installation at Oak Ridge, Tenn.); and North 
Carolina Manpower Development Corporation 
(Chapel Hill) (see projects 5.7, 5.2, 5.12, 5.6, 1.46, and 
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l.r J, respectively). Special investigations will be made 
by the advisory committee staff as needed. 

Grant period: June 1, 1972, through November 30, 
1973. 



5.9 NORTH CAROUNA MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT CX)RPORATION 
CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 

Contract 82-37^71-47 

Multiproject Demonstration of Manpower 
De\. nment 

This project will assist in the development of and 
assess the means by which a State acquires further 
capability for the planning and delivery of manpower 
services. It will: (1) Examine the problems and pro- 
cesses of a State in developing methods of managing 
increasingly decentralized and decategorized man- 
power programs; (2) determine the scope and character, 
of meaningful public service employment opportuni- 
ties; (3) develop and analyze the procedures under 
which preemployment preparation is conducted so as 
to enhance employability of disadvantaged persons, as- 
sure employer participation, and increase institutional 
responsiveness in conducting such employment prepa- 
ration; and (4) provide assessment and analysis on 
manpower matters as requested. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through June 30, 
1973. 



5.10 OFHCE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-11^71-13 

Model Urban Indian Centers 

Multiagency support is administered by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to test a comprehensive ap- 
proach, through four model urban Indian centers, to 
meeting the special problems of Indians living in urban 
areas. The pilot ceriters are to try to meet human ser- 
vice needs and to develop approaches and techniques to 
serve as prototypes for other such centers. The pilot 
centers are to be located in Minneapolis, Minn.; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Fairbanks, Alaska; and Gallup, N.M. 
A central project staffis to provide technical assistance 
and information exchange for the centers and review 
the project activities for the Interagency Project Re- 



view Board, consisting of representative Indian people 
and of the funding agencies (Department of Labor, 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, Of- 
fice of Education and Social and Rehabilitation Service 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity). 

Contract period: March 18, 1971, through June 30, 
1973. 



5.11 PEOPLE TO PEOPLE COMMITTEE 

FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82-11-71-23 

Project Volunteer-Power 

This is a demonstration project to test whether, how, 
and to what extent the voluntary power of women's and 
other organizations can be engaged fruitfully to supple- 
ment established methods of meeting the needs of the 
handicapped for employment and independent living. 

Operating in three cities, the contractor is assessing 
each city's needs for services (of the type volunteers 
might capably perform) to enhance employment op- 
portunities for the handicapped, developing local plans 
of action, and enlisting the assistance of local voluntary 
orgamzations in carrying out the plans. 

Contract period: June 7, 197 1, through June 1973. 

5.12 REHABILITATION RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION 

ELMORE, ALA. 

Contract 82-01-69-G6 

Experimental Manpower Laboratory for Corrections 

Located in the Draper Correctional Center, a prison 
outside of Montgomery, Ala., the laboratory is staffed 
mainly by persons who originally conducted the 
"Draper Project," a 3-year experimental and demon- 
stration prisoner training project. 

The laboratory is building on the knowledge gained 
from the Draper Project, conducting experimental stu- 
dies to measure the impact of given types of program- 
ing and clarifying further problems that impede the 
attainment of the rehabilitation goal in the MDTA 
prisoner training program. The laboratory develops 
and tests new program intervention strategies which 
appear effective in increasing an MDTA trainee- 
prisoner's capability of meeting the demands of a new 
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and responsible "free world" role. It has conducted a 
number of studies, among which are vhose determining: 
The employment barriers that face ex-offenders in vari- 
ous industries; the usefulness of labor mobility and 
bonding assistance upon release; and the perception^ of 
prisoners, correctional officers, MDTA instructors, 
and employment service personnel towards MDTA 
prisoner training programs conducted in the Draper 
Correctional Center. 

The laboratory instituted an ecological experiment in 
corrections, using the token economy approach as an 
additional reinforcer of desirable social traits for 
MDTA trainees. Coupled to this is a correctional offi- 
cer training project, using behavior modification tech- 
niques, to equip the officers to become "change agents" 
in the rehabilitation process. The laboratory also acted 
as a central resource unit for the experimental and 
demonstration bonding program in the various pris- 
oner training projects throughout the country; how- 
ever, this function has now been obviated by the im- 
plementation of the Labor Department's Federal 
Bonding Program on a nationwide basis. 

The project started its third phase of operations in 
September 1971, continuing the token economy and 
correctional officer projects, as well as longitudinal fol- 
lowup studies. Three new studies in the area of behav- 
ioral changes — investigating essential behavioral skills 
needed for postrelease employment, a finer definition of 
recidivism, and the prison contraculture — are being 
initiated. The laboratory has instituted a Center for 
Studies in Community Corrections, from which the 
followup team will work and additional intervention 
techniques will be tried. 

The principal findings of the laboratory have been 
reported in numerous documents, monographs, re- 
ports, and articles in professional journals, as well as in 
various conferences and meetings around the country. 
Its primary dissemination effort is the bimonthly news- 
letter, Pacesettery published since March 1970. This 
four-page publication is distributed to over 2,400 peo- 
ple in the corrections and rehabilitation field (mostly in 
manpower programs) and includes summaries of its 
own work and of other Manpower Administration ef- 
forts and some work in the corrections field in general. 
A companion piece. Intervene^ is published bimonthly 
primarily as a house organ for the Draper Center cor- 
rectional staff and prisoners, in an attempt to involve 
the prisoners with the prison and MDTA training staff. 



Interim reports on activities and accomplishments of 
the laboratory are contained in The Experimental Man- 
power Laboratory for Corrections, Phase I and The Ex- 
perimental Manpower Laboratory for Corrections, 
Phase IL A full listing of all the publications of the 
laboratory is included in the phase II report. 

Contract period: September 1, 1968, through Febru- 
ary 28, 1973. 

5,13 UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
LOGAN. UTAH 

Grant 92^49^72^24 

Dr. Gary A Hansen, Economic Research Center 

Pilot Manpower Training Advisory Service for 
Employers 

This study will explore whether employers would 
accept manpower development diagnostic and advisory 
services, and how such services might realistically be 
provided by a small staff under the auspices of a univer- 
sity. 

The grantee will establish an advisory body to help 
identify an industry group or groups and/or a locality 
in which initial discussions of employer interest and 
project exploration will concentrate. During the initial 
phase, interests of selected employers in technical guid- 
ance and assistance will be determined through an as- 
sessment of their current nianpower developman ob- 
jectives and practices, in relation to the services the 
project can provide. The grantee will then develop 
specifications for; (1) The types of firms with which it 
will seek to work, (2) the types of manpower develop- 
ment problems on which it will seek to focus, and (3) 
the types of diagnostic and advisory services it will 
offer. 

During the second phase, the grantee will work with 
the sepcified firms or industries to diagnose their man- 
power needs and to provide services directed toward 
those needs. It will concentrate on developing specific 
case experiences and criteria for the identification of 
generalizable employer situations and needs for which 
diagnostic and technical aid from a small, university- 
based staff is appropriate and feasible, as contrasted to 
those types of employer situations and needs for which 
other or more extensive technical aid is required. 

Grant period: Phase I - July 1, 1972, through June 
30, 1973. 
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COMPLETED PROJECTS 

5.14 UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Contract 82-46'67'15 

J. Earl Williams, Center for Human Resources 

The University and Manpower Educational Services: 
An Experimental and Demonstration Project 

The purpose of the Manpower Educational Services 
Project was twofold: (1) To explore the effectiveness of 
a university's educational capability and position in the 
community in contributing to the understanding and 
functioning of the manpower programs in its geo- 
graphic area; and (2) to establish, with State and local 
support and financing, a permanent manpower-related 
center. 

The project, established at the University of Hous- 
ton, developed programs in four major areas: The small 
college manpower lecture series, the Houston employer 
program, manpower conferences, and staff develop- 
ment programs. 

The Center for Human Resources, a permanent cen- 
ter, evolved, which offers the community technical as- 
sistance, training and orientation, information services, 
and research services and developed a college cur- 
riculum in manpower for the fall of 1971. 

The objectives of the project were achieved, and it 
was concluded that it is possible to take a relatively 
small contract which requires services integral to the 
development of a manpower related center, and, given 
time, achieve a secondary and more important long-run 
objective— the development of a major and permanent 
manpower resource in the form of a manpower-related 
center on a university campus. 

Guidelines for the Development of Manpower Educa- 
tional Services in the Universityvfas prepared to provide 
an explanation and an example of how one university 
faced the changing concept of manpower. 



5.15 UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

Contract 81-15-69-07 * 

Melvin Rothbaum and Walter Franke, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations 



ERIC 



Development of a Model University Human 
Resources Program 

When budget constraints prevented the planned es- 
tablishment of a human resources program at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as a model for other universities to 
follow, this study pursued the question of how educa- 
tional resources and skills might be organized and ap- 
plied to State and local governmental manpower activi- 
ties. The report of this experiment describes the 
activities of project staff, the problems encountered in 
State-university cooperative efforts in the manpower 
field, and some potential elements for a university hu- 
man resources program. 

The study pointed out several obstacles to establish- 
ing and continuing an effective State-university rela- 
tionship in manpower activities: (1) The dispersion of 
responsibility for manpower and related functions 
among many units of State government makes it dif- 
ficult to identify key activities and the corresponding 
planning and operating units. (2) The lack of a central- 
ized agency within the State which has the capacity and 
authority to develop the overview function in the man- 
power area inhibits development of a State-wide man- 
power system. (3) The status of entities within the State 
government which could readily work with a univer- 
sity — the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning Re- 
search Subcommittee, for example— needs to be offi- 
cially recognized and upgraded. (4) A university needs 
to develop and adequately staff a centralized unit with 
the capacity to service all of the needs of the State, and 
needs new resources for this purpose. 



5.16 NORTH CAROLINA MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 

Contract 82'35-70-01 

Demonstration of Manpower Development Centers in 
North Carolina Communities 

This project tested the effectiveness of a prevoca- 
tional training package through .he operation of two 
manpower development centers, one rural and one ur- 
ban, in North Carolina. The report, which can be used 
as a "how to" manual for planning and administering 
a prevocational training program, di/ectly leading to 
entry-level employment, describes the experiences and 
findings at these two centers over a 1-year period. 
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The prevocational training curriculum— classes in 
English, math, motivation, jobseeking, jobholding- 
— was augmented by outreach, supportive services, job 
development, and placement after graduation. The ur- 
ban center also offered classes at night for underem- 
ployed individuals. 

Comparative analysis of the two-center operation 
and the handbook treatment of experiences and docu* 
mentation produced a number of recommendations. 
They cover such matters as obtaining data from em- 
ployers, the provision of stipends or training allow- 
ances, establishing an advisory council, job develop- 
ment and placement, and counseling followup. 

A prevocational training center package has been 
developed which can be utilized in other institutions. 
Assistance is being provided in a 1-year pilot run of the 
program at a community college within the State. In 
addition to providing technical assistance for a planned 
grafting of the center concept onto the State's com- 
munity college system, further experimentation and re- 
finement at both demonstration centers is being con- 
tinued. 



REPORTS 

5.17 

Colorado State University— No. 82-06-69-11.. 

The Manpower Laboratory: Applied Problems in Man- 
power Development (Nine volumes) 

NTIS— PB 199512. 
5.18 

Derryck Associates, Inc.— Dennis A. Derryck and 
Richard Leyes, No. 81-34-70-23. 

Modernizing Selection and Promotion Processes in the 
State Employment Service 

NTIS— PB 200454. 
5.19 

Houston, University of— J. Earl Williams, No. 82-46- 
67-15. 



1. The University and Manpower Educational Services: 
An Experimental and Demonstration Project 

NTIS— PB 202116. 

2. Guidelines for the Development of Manpower Edu- 
cational Services in the University 

NTIS— PB 206533. 
5.20 

Illinois Bureau of Employment Security — No. 82-15- 
70-22. 

Human Services Manpower Career Center: 
Report 1: The First Year, December 1970 

NTIS— PB 199120. 

Report 2: An Overview of the Work Progress Report 
NTIS— PB 209004 

Report 3: Career Sjjstems in State Human Services 
Agencies by 

NTIS— PB 209205. 

Report 4: A Core Curriculum for Entry and Middle 
Level Workers in Human Services Agencies 

NTIS— PB 209206. 

Report 5: Community Organization for Allied Health 
Manpower 

NTIS— PB 209207. 

Report 6: Neighborhood-Based Child Care Services for 
the Inner City 

NTIS— PB 209208. 
5.21 

Illinois, University of, Urbana-Champaign— Melvin 
Rothbaum and Walter Franke, No. 81-15-69-07. 

Development of a Model University Human Resources 
Program 

NTIS— PB 202817. 
5.22 

Michigan, The University of— Jesse Gordon and John 
C. Erfurt, No. 82-24-69-47. 

Placement and After: A Manual for Coaches and Other 
Employment Workers 

NTIS— PB 203592. 
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5.23 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc.— No. 82-34-69-21. 

1. Comprehensive Report on MFY Laboratory Activi- 
ties in 1970 (Two volumes) 

NTIS— PB 201473. 

2. The Work Sample: Reality-Based Assessment of Vo- 
cational Potential 

NTIS— 199474. 

3. Problems of the Disadvantaged in Test-Taking 
NTIS— PB 199431. 

4. Industrial Guidelines for Undertaking a Hard-Core 
Employment Program: An Analytic Case Study of the 
Experience of An Urban Industrial Organization 
NTIS— PB 199481. 

5. FuMlling the Potential of NYC-2 (Four Mono- 
graphs: Integrating Remedial Education Into NYC 
Training Programs; Criteria for the Selection and 
Training of NYC Work Supervisors; New Directions in 
the Vocational Counseling of NYC Trainees; The Utili- 
zation of Industrial Advisory Committees to Increase 
Employment Opportunities) 

NTIS— PB 199437. 

No. 82-36-71-07 

1. Comprehensive Repoil on MFY Experimental 
Laboratory Activities: 

Volume 1— Projects To Be Pursued During Second 
Year of Contract 

Volume 2— Projects Completed During First Year of 

Contract 

NTIS. 

2. Training the Hard-to- Employ in Joh-Kequired 
Behavioral Skills: Group Counseling Materii^ls 

NTIS— PB 211696. 

3. Teaching Job-Required Behaviors via the Systematic 
Use of Prescribed Group Counseling Interventions: 
The Program and Its Operational Feasibility 

NTIS— PB 211787. 

4. Identifying On-the-Job Behavioral Manifes^tions of 
Drug Abuse: A Guide for Work Supervisors 

NTIS— PB 211731 ($4.50). 

5. New Approaches to Work Sample Utilization 
NTIS— PB 211788. 

6. Fulfilling the Potential of NYC-2 {Six Monographs: 
Using Government Agencies for Training the Disad- 



vantaged for Employment in the Public and Private 
Sectors, Preventive Phonetics for Teaching English 
Pronunciation to Spanish Speaking Trainees, A Study 
of Three Major Textbooks Which Use the Audiolin- 
gual Method for Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage, Oj)erating a Public Service Business as a Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps Training Site, Overenrollment 
Problems in a Manpower Training Program, and 
Guidelines in the Utilization of Training Incentives) 

NTIS— PB 211814. 

7. Field Experiments in Manpower Issues (Three Re- 
ports: The EfTects of Monetary Incentives on the 
Learning of Remedial English by Disadvantaged 
Trainees, The Reward Preferences of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Trainees: Necessities vs. Luxuries, and 
The Feasibility of Coupling Available Manpower 
Development Services with Residential Addiction 
Treatment Facilities: I. The Residents' Viewpoint) 

NTIS— PB 211804. 
5,24 

North Carolina Fund— No. 82-35-67-11. 
Manpower Improvement Through Community EfTort- 
— MITCE 

NTIS— PB 199774. 
S2S 

North Carolina Manpower Development Corpora- 
tion—No. 82-35-70-01. 

Demonstration of Manpower Development Centers in 
North Carciina Communities 

NTIS— PB 201161 (vol. I); PB 201162 (vol. II— Statis- 
tical and Appendix Materials). 

5,26 

President's Committee on the Employment of the 
Handicapped— No. 82-15-66-95. 

Proprietary Products: Project Earning Power (Experi- 
ment in Developing Outlet in Competitive Market for 
Products of Sheltered Workshop) 

NTIS— PB 199383. 



5J7 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation, The — No. 82-01- 
69-06. 
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Operating An Individually Prescribed Instruction Sys- 
tem 

NTIS~PB 203021 (vol. I); PB 203022 (vol. II); PB 
203023 (vol. III). 

The Experimental Manpower Laboratory for Correc- 
tions 

NTIS~PB 211729 (phase I— $3.75); PB 211730 
(phase II— $3.75). 

5.28 

Training and Research Institute for Residential Youth 
Centers, Inc.— No. 42-9-001-7. 

The Training and Research Institute for Residential 
Youth Centers, Inc., A Final Report 

NTIS— PB 199384. 

• See also projects 1.62, 1.117, 1.118, 1.138, 1.159, 
4.78, 4.79, 5.12, 5.28, 6.185. 



MANPOWER, ECONOMIC, AND 
SOCIAL POLICIES 

(Includes economic growth and development, 

government programs and legislation, 
inflation/unemployment tradeoff, welfare and 
mcome maintenance programs, foreign programs 
and policies) 



ONGOI NG PROJECTS 

5.29 BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 

Contract 51^25-71-05 

Dr Leonard / Hausman, Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 

Some Aggregative Effects of Manpower Programs on 
Long-Run Economic Growth and on Short-Run 
Fluctuations in Employment 

The primary objectives of this study are to: (1) Inves- 
tigate whether manpower programs alter long-run 
trends in economic output and its distribution; and (2) 
examine how manpower programs alter the short-run 



response of employment to changes in output for vari- 
ous occupational groups and at different stages of the 
economic cycle. 

For the first part of the study, the principal question 
is the ease with which producers can substitute one 
factor of production for another (for example, workers 
of higher skill for workers of lower skill), since the ease 
of substitution determines what effect adding units of 
one factor relative to the others will have on output and 
on the distribution of earnings among the factors. A 
productioa function for the economy as a whole and for 
the nonagricultural sector will be estimated, using data 
on employment by broad occupational groups, on the 
capital stock, and on capacity output (actual output 
adjusted for the unemployment rate), with varying as- 
sumptions about the rate of technological change. 
From these estimates, the researcher will predict the 
effects on output of additional workers of different skill 
levels trained under manpower programs and identify 
broad occupational categories where diminishing re- 
turns from additional workers would limit the oppor- 
tunities for expanded training. 

In the second part of the study, a model will be 
developed to analyze the effects of given changes in the 
output on the employment of various kinds of workers 
(unskilled, skilled, and white-collar). Account will be 
taken of the costs associated wiii^ reducing or expand- 
ing employment (severance pay, overtime, or training, 
for example) for the different groups of workers and the 
relationship of those costs to the timing and size of the 
changes in employment. The investigation of the effects 
of manpower programs on employment stability will 
seek to determine how they change the various costs 
and how the costs, and hence the effects, differ at differ- 
ent stages of the business cycle. 
Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

5.30 BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Contract 81-11-72-16 (formerly 81-11-71-11) 

Jack Alterman. Office of Productivity, Technology, 
and Growth 

The Manpower Impact of Government Programs and 
Policies 

This project continues and expands an ongoing pro- 
ject in response to the directive in the 1972 Manpower 
Report of (he President that the Department of Labor 
develop recommendations on the most effective mech- 
anisms for assessing the manpower impact of Federal 
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budget, progran, and policy actions. For this purpose, 
an exploratory study will be undertaken to: (1) Assess 
the various w^^^s in which Government policies and 
programs can affect manpower; (2) identify those poli- 
cies and programs having significant manpower im- 
plications: (3) develop a list of priorities for indepth 
studies of manpower impact; and (4) develop a system 
for estimating the manpower impact of Government 
actions which could be used in formulating the Federal 
budget. The results are expected to assist policy offi- 
cials in making decisions on the level and mix of Fed- 
eral spending and revenue and on changes in policies. 
They are also expected to be useful in planning Federal 
actions so as to minimize any adverse impact on man- 
power or to maximize employment-generating pos- 
sibilities and in establishing a system for assessing the 
manpower impact of those actions. 

As a first step toward these objectives, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will develop a Handbook of Manpower 
Conversion Factors for the use of agencies responsible 
for Government programs. The handbook will contain 
the basic information needed to convert the dollar esti- 
mates for various types of programs and expenditures 
into manpower requirements by industry and occupa- 
tion. In addition, it will contain data on the manpower 
impact per billion dollars of expenditures for various 
demand components (e.g., personal consumption ex- 
penditures or plant and equipment investment) which 
may be affected directly or indirectly by Government 
policies or programs. 

The handbook is to be completed in early 1973 and 
will be followed by other research and implementation 
measures. 

5.31 THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Grant 9hlU72'25 

Dr. August C Bolino, Department of Economics 

Occupational Education as a Source of Economic 
Growth 

This project is attempting to trace the development 
of nonformal education and assess its contribution to 
economic progress. The study was prompted by Ed- 
ward F. Denison's study of the sources of economic 
growth, which discounts the contribution of appren- 
ticeship, corporation training, adult education, and 
business and correspondence schools. 



To replicate Denison's approach, the researcher is 
collecting statistics on the number of persons in various 
occupational training programs and the average num- 
ber of days or hours attended, 1909-57. Sources in- 
clude published Federal data; the annual reports of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, the National 
Association of Corporation Schools, the Young Men's 
Christian Association, and the Secretaries of the Army 
and Navy; and the proceedings of the American Man- 
agement Association. 

Completion is scheduled for November 1972. 

5.32 EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
PRINCETON, N.J. 

Contract 8I'32-69'03 

Dr. Benjamin Shimberg and Dr. Barbara Esser 

Impact of Licensing on the Supply and Mobility of 
Skilled Manpower in Selected Nonprofessional 
Occupations 

This study is an intensive probe of the extent to 
which licensing procedures and requirements restrict 
entry into and mobility within selected nonprofessional 
occupations where manpower shortages have been 
reported — plumber, electrician, practical nurse, dental 
hygienist, clinical laboratory technician, barber, and 
cosmetologist. The study covers eight States (Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, New York, Okla- 
homa, and Texas) and 24 municipalities within these 
States. Information is being sought in interviews with 
licensing officials, vocational educators, union officials, 
officers of occupational associations, employers, and 
licensing applicants. Topics to be explored include: The 
structure and operations of licensing boards; licensing 
requirements (e.g., age, sex, education, training, citi- 
zenship, and work experience); the examination proc- 
ess; communication between licensing agencies and ap- 
plicants; existing training resources; and costs of 
licensing. 

This research, an outgrowth of a pilot study by one 
of the above researchers, complements another re- 
search project (see 5.47). Together, the two studies are 
designed to yield information that can be used to im- 
prove licensing standards and practices, the match be- 
tween vocational preparation and the technical require- 
ments of licensed jobs, and access to such jobs, 
particularly for disadvantaged workers. The findings of 
these complementary studies are being combined in one 
report, of which the highlights are reported here. 



tionship with the projective resultant motivation index 
(the principal measure of achievement orientation used 
in past research). Four scales met all criteria and 14 
others met at least two criteria, indicating that further 
development of these measures is warranted. 

Four measures meeting the major evaluation crite- 
ria—total earned income, wage rate, weeks of employ- 
ment, and job search activity — were used to analyze the 
effects of achievement orientations on job success. Re- 
sults indicated that labor market conditions, inferred 
from unemployment rates in the Muskegon area, acted 
as a critical mediating variable in the relationship of 
personality (such measures as the motive to avoid fail- 
ure, the motive to succeed, and general expectations) to 
the economic indexes. Contrary to other studies, high 
specific expectations about training and jobs decreased 
with duration of training and were negatively related to 
job success. 

The report makes suggestions for applying the find- 
ings to job training programs, and advocates develop- 
ment of a more complete model of personal achieve- 
ment orientations based on longitudinal, rather than 
cross-section, data for predicting trainees' job success 
under various labor market conditions. 
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Preliminary findings: The researchers found a criti- 
cal need for improved licensing information among 
school counselors and employment service representa- 
tives responsible for assisting jobseekers and among the 
prospective applicants themselves. They attribute this 
need to the wide variations from State to State in the 
number and type of licensed jobs and in licensing re- 
quirements and board practices, which are not in- 
dicated in informational materials distributed by State 
boards. 

The variations, in turn, were traced to the lack of 
national standards for most of the occupations studied 
and the State boards* autonomy to establish their own 
rules and regulations and to grant waivers from such 
requirements. The absence of standardized procedures 
and uniform requirements was found to impede a licen- 
see's freedom to move freely throughout the job mar- 
ket. 

With the exception of the national testing program 
in dental hygiene and practical nursing, the researchers 
found licensing tests varied considerably in the quality 
of questions and degree of difficulty. The underlying 
lack of expertise in the development and scoring of tests 
raises serious doubts about their efTectiveness as job 
skill measures, in the researchers* opinion. 

Licensure was also found to create barrie.s to career 
development through fragmentation and specialization 
of job duties, as clearly evidenced in the health field. 



ing immediate improvements within the present licens- 
ing system. 

. Completion of the report is scheduled for September 
1972. 

5.33 GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Grant Sl-U-ll-lO 

John F. Adams 

To Assess the Economic and Social Impacts of 
Welfare in the Rural South Before and After 
Legislative Reform 

This study, designed under Grant 92-13-72-10 (see 
5.46), is to assess the current socioeconomic status and 
environment of low-wage workers and welfare recipi- 
ents in the rural South and to provide baseline data for 
a longitudinal assessment of impact of (subsequently 
enacted) wc'^r*-e reform in the rural South. 

For this, the researchers will: (1) In cooperation with 
the Census Bureau, develop questionnaires for 
household surveys of the sample population in four 
rural counties — the surveys will be made by the Bureau 
of the Census — and analyze the results; (2) undertake 
special surveys in Tattnall (Georgia), Natchitoches 
(Louisiana), Bolivar (Mississippi), and Starr (Texas) 
counties which will include standardized interviews 
with samples of the business community, government, 
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Rehabilitation Certificate (ERC) attesting to good con> 
duct for the preceding 3 years. Its objective is to find 
out how the ERC program, authorized by Public Law 
89-690 and administered by the Department of Labor, 
could be more beneficial to users. 

Information to be sought will include: (1) The nature 
and degree of employment and counseling services 
provided by local employment offices to ERC holders; 
(2) employer reactions to the ERC in recruitment and 
selection; and (3) why so many more servicemen re- 
quest ERC applications than actually submit them. 
Separate mail questionnaires will be pretested and sent 
to all holders of ERC*s and a sample of those who 
requested ERC application forms but did not apply. 
These questionnaires will be supplemented by inter- 
views with men from each of these two groups, and 
with recently discharged servicemen, U.S. Employ- 
ment Service personnel, and employers to whom ERC 
holders are applying. 

Grant period: April 15, 1972, through October 15, 
1972. 

5.35 LEO KRAMER, INC 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-11-71-32 

A Feasibility Study for Development of Support 
Services for Health-Impaired Coal Miners 

Section 203 of the Federal Coal Mine Health and 



take into consideration— for example, leaving mine em- 
ployment entirely — to supplement the health protec- 
tion alternatives spelled out in the legislation. 

Contract period: June 9, 1971, through September 
15, 1972. 



5.36 UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST, MASS. 

Grant 91-23-68-27 

Solomon Barkin, Labor Relations and Research 
Center 

A Study of National Manpower Policies in OECD 
Countries 

This study attempts to distill lessons for current 
manpower programs in the United States by analyzing 
the experience of the countries belonging to the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) and the research generated by OECD. Con- 
sidering the manpower field as an integrated system, 
the study covers the following subjects: Objectives; na- 
tional economic and social problems; systems for deter- 
mining priorities for their solutions; policymaking sys- 
tems; research; statistics and data collection resources; 
administration of recruitment; development of the ap- 
propriate quality of manpower; stimulation of the de- 
mand for labor; organization and operation of the job 
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ments, measures, and behavior, as developed in the 
Federal Government. A series of studies are being ou- 
tlined in the following major areas: (I) Manpower aids 
to the promotion of economic objectives; (2) manpower 
aspects of the impact of major economic tools; (3) eco- 
nomic measures for advancing manpo*ver objectives; 
and (4) economists' tools in the development of man- 
power programs. 

This project will result in: (1) A report outlining the 
various aspects of the relationship between economic 
and manpower policy; and (2) a specific plan for a 
series of seminar meetings at which the subjects of 
highest priority would be discussed on the basis of 
policy-oriented papers to be prepared by subject-area 
specialists. In addition, an annotated bibliography is 
being compiled of current writings on the topics consid- 
ered in the program. 

Completion is scheduled for December !972. 

5 THE MATCH INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-1 1-71-16 

Charles C Kim 

Employment Aspects of Government Programs to Aid 
Minority Business Firms 

The study analyzes the employment effects of se- 
lected Federal Government programs to aid minority 
business firms. This involves a survey of the minority 
population receiving loans from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, loan guarantees, and grants, as well as 
assistance in obtaining Government contracts and a 
study of the socioeconomic effects of minority enter- 
prise programs in selected communities. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

5.39 NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOOATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-1 1-71-08 

System for Collecting Advance Information on 
Character and Extent of Employment Generated by 
New Government Contracts 

The contractor is determining the feasibility of deve- 
loping an advance warning system that will provide 
information about the local impact of Federal procure* 
ment contracts which can facilitate efforts by the Fed- 



eral Government and private groups to expand employ- 
ment, upgrading, and training options for unemployed 
or underemployed persons. 

Concentrating on two major defense contracts, perti- 
nent information required in an early warning system 
is being sought from a variety of sources including 
Government and private employers. The experience 
with these contracts will constitute a basis for indicat- 
ing the information which is available and the informa- 
tion which is needed to provide an advance warning 
system on a regular basis. 

Following consultation with and with the concur- 
rence of appropriate Manpower Administration offi- 
cials at the Federal and Sute levels, the contractor will 
develop plans for a demonstration project based on the 
research findings. This project will involve identifica- 
tion of the occupations for which training is needed, 
observing the implementation of the programs, and 
critically assessing the overall effectiveness of such pro- 
grams. 

The research and demonstration efforts are expected 
to yield the following products: (I) A prototype of the 
flow of information — from the point of contract award 
to the point of employer hiring— relative to the nature 
and extent of the anticipated occupational employment 
to be generated by large Government contract awards; 
(2) a description of the nature and number of training 
programs developed and a critical assessment of the 
accuracy of estimates of occupational requirements and 
the effectiveness of the training programs in providing 
labor needed by defense contractors; and (3) to the 
extent possible, models applicable to other large de- 
fense contract awards. 

Contract period: November 30, 1970, through Sep- 
tember IS, 1972. 



5.40 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Grant 51-36-72-06 

Dr. Hrach Bedrosian and Dr. Daniel R Diamond, 
College of Business and Public Administration 

The Impact of the New York Workfare Program on 
Employable Welfare Recipients 

This project is assessing the impact of workfare on 
the employability of welfare recipients and the em- 
ployer. (For description of workfare, sec 5.50.) The 
grantee is investigating (I) the impact of the workfare 
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program on employer attitudes and hiring practices as 
regards welfare recipients, (2) th ; cost of administering 
the program, (3) the extent to which employed welfare 
recipients have increased their attachment to the labor 
market, and (4) the contribution of the program to the 
solution of the welfare problem. The grantee will col- 
lect data from employment service, social service, and 
employer records and through personal interviews with 
employment service and social service personnel, work- 
ing welfare recipients, their employers, and non welfare 
recipients who perform the same job as the welfare 
recipients. 

Grant period: June 1, 1972, through November 30, 
1973. 

5.41 NORTH TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
DENTON, TEX. 

Grant 9h48'72'10 

Dk Sam B. Barton, Department of Economics 

The Impact of Recent Legislative and Administrative 
Changes on Workmen *s Compensation in Texas 

This project appraises the operation of the Texas 
workmen's compensation system in light of recent 
changes in the authorizing law and in the personnel and 
administrative procedures of the Industrial Accident 
B^ard. 

an earlier study of the system, performance in- 
dexes were developed from a sample of 3,000 cases 
processed during the year September 1966— August 
1967. (Sec 5.99.) These indexes were based on such 
injury claims data as industry, occupation, description 
of accident, medical report, nature of injury, extent of 
disability, hospitalization, wages and benefits, type of 
settlement, issues in dispute, disposition of case, and 
time lapse between the stages of claim processing. 

This information is being compared with corre- 
sponding data for a random sample of 1,000 cases cur- 
rently on file with the Industrial Accident Board. In 
addition, opinions about the oature, extent, and effects 
of administrative change brought about by the legisla- 
tive revisions and new board personnel are being solic- 
ited through mail questionnaires and interviews from 
insurance company representatives, injured workers, 
doctors, hospital personnel, lawyers, judges, and union 
officials. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 



SA2 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 82-42-71-26 

Dr, Herbert Northrup and Dr. Richard L Rowan, 
Industrial Research Unit 

A Study of the Effectiveness of Plans for Increased 
Minority Employment in the Construction Industry 

This study is to be a detailed analysis of afTirmative 
action plans for increasing minority employment in the 
construction industry and their efTectiveness in two 
cities — Indianapolis, Ind.» and Washington, D.C. A 
main purpose is to develop ^he methodology and tech* 
niques for examming the impact of these plans. Infor* 
mation to be developed includes such areas as an assess- 
ment of jobs won for minorities through the plans, the 
sources of the new black hires, the impact of the new 
hires upon the construction industry and upon the local 
community itself, and criteria for the measurement of 
success. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1972. 

5*43 PURDUE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 

Grant 92'18-72'08 

Dr Joseph C Ullman, School of Industrial 
Management 

The Effect of Executive Order 11598 on the Labor 
Market Performance of the Employment Service 

This is a study of how Executive Order 1 1S98, which 
requires Federal agencies and most Federal contractors 
to list most job openings with the Employment Service 
(ES), affects ES capability to provide needed services to 
applicants. It is investigating the impact of the order on 
the number and nature of job openings listed with the 
ES and, in turn, on the number and nature of job 
referrals and of job placements by the ES, and the 
timing of these efTects. 

The study will analyze employer experience as well 
as ES operations in eight to 10 States. For employer 
experience, the method of analysis will be chosen on the 
basis of a pilof. test of the following iiiethods: (1) Com- 
parison of sainples of establishments covered and not 
covered by the order; (2) longitudinal analysts of a 
sample of covered establishments; and (3) case studies 
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of selected covered establishments. Anslysis of the ef- 
fects on ES operations will be based on ES data. 

Grant period: February 15, 1972, to February 14. 
1974. 

5.44 THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEX. 

Grant 92-^.5'72'06 

Dr. Niks M. Hansen, Department of Economics 

Employment and Manpower Implications of Urban 
Fields and Nonmetropolitan Developr ent 

The objective of this project is to relate employment 
and income growth in rural areas to manpower poli- 
cies. The study will attempt to And out why certain 
rural areas shifted from outmigration in the 1950's to 
growth in the 1960's. Regions with this recovery pat- 
tern include the Ozarks, the Colorado-New Mexico 
Rockies, Central Texas, Central Minnesota-Wisconsin, 
the Tennessee Valley, and Vermont-New Hampshire. 

The unit of analysis will be **urban fields*' — fusions 
of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan peripheral areas 
into core areas with a minimum population of around 
300,000 and extending outward for approximately 100 
miles. The research will analyze trade, migration and 
commuting interactions between the selected nonmet- 
ropolitan counties and the relevant standard metropoli- 
tan statistical areas (SMSA's). Factor and cluster anal- 
ysis will be used to identify counties with common 
characteristics, and regression analysis will be used to 
identify functional relationships between growth in the 
nonmetropolitan ;ounties and that in the SMSA's. 

Grant period: February 1, 1972, through September 
30, 1972. 

5.45 THE URBAN INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Grant 92-11-72-36 (formerly Contract 82-09-68-44) 

Dk Charles Holt 

Labor Markets, Inflation and Manpower Policy 

This project will study the functioning of labor mar- 
kets and the impact of manpower programs on inflation 
and unemployment. 

The research will proceed in three stages: (1) An 
aggregate model of the labor force will be developed 
composed of relationships to explain stocks and flows; 
(2) more complex models which segment the work 



force and stress impacts of manpower programs and 
working conditions will be assembled; and (3) these 
models will be studied to determine their implicatior^ 
for aggregate demand, manpower planning and pro- 
gram design. 

Preliminary findings: This project, whic: ^s a con- 
tinuation of earlier research supported by the Man- 
power Administration, produced several reports dur- 
ing fiscal year i972. These and eariier reports are listed 
in item 5.62. Briefly, the 1972 reports were: (1) Eco- 
nomic Subsidies in the Urban Ghetto which argued that 
capital subsidies might not raise employment in the 
ghetto because of the substitution of capital for labor, 
whereas wage subsidies would lead to substitution in 
favor of labor. (2) Occupational Choice, High School 
Graduation, and Investment in Human Capital, which 
concluded, from computations of the present value of 
lifetime earnings, that the returns to the individual for 
completing the fourth year of high school would be 
negative in many occupations — truckdrivers, barbers, 
.telephone linemen, and compositors and typesetters, 
for example, although, overall, the returns are positive 
and substantial. (3) The Opportunity Cost of Participate 
ing in a Training Program, which presented an analyti- 
cal model for estimating earnings which trainees in a 
manpower program would have received during the 
training had they not chosen the training, suggesting 
that foregone earnings of MDTA institutional trainees 
were considerably greater than generally assumed. (4) 
Manpower Proposals for Phase III, which proposed 
br*^"* directed manpower programs as a 

m« lation and unemployment at the 

ommendations covered four broad 
ptu^ ''latching services to speed place- 

ments M< * ucc nover; vocational counseling and 
employment opportunities for youth to reduce their 
high turnover and increase subsequent productivity; 
training and job restructuring to reduce inflationary 
shortages of skilled workers; and support of geographic 
mobility to reduce inflationary labor shortages and 
pockets of high unemployment. In addition* research 
and experimentation were proposed to determine the 
most eflective techniques for implementing these 
proposals and for reducing institutional barriers in the 
labor ::iarket. 

Three 1972 working papers, for discussion and 
subsequent publication, dealt with: A Stochastic Model 
of Job Search and Labor Turnover* Evaluating Efii- 
ciency in a Decentralized System, and Research Needs 
in the Labor Market and Manpower Areas. 

Grant period: July 1, 1972, through July 1, 1973. 
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COMPLETED PROJECTS 

SM GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Grant 92'13'72'10 
John E Adams 

Development of a Research Design to Assess the 
Economic am^ Social Impact of Welfare Before and 
Subsequent to Legislative Reform in the Southern 
Region 

This project: (1) Designed a proposal for basic re- 
search on the "welfare population." welfare system, 
and socioeconomic and demographic characferistics of 
rural Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas, to 
provide ^ foundation for assessing the impact of pend- 
ing welfare reform in the rural South; and (2) organized 
a consortium and developed the administrative fume- 
work and procedure*, necessary to implement the 
proposed study. The study is being conducted under a 
subsequent grant (sec 5.33). 

5.47 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVEEilTY 
EAST LANSING, MJCH. 

Contrtjct 81-24-68-45 

Dr. Daniel H. Krugen School of Labor and 
Industrial Relations 

Occupational Licensing in Selected Siates and 
Municipalities: Its Implications for Manpower Policy 

The purpose of this study was to explore the feasibil- 
ity of developing statistics on: (1) The extent ;^ which 
licensing affects the supply of manpower in nonprofes- 
sional occupations; and (2) the structure and opera- 
tions of SUte, county, and municipal licensing authori- 
ties. The findings are being incorporated in the report 
on a complementary study of the qualitative aspects of 
licensing of nonprofessional occupations. (See 5.32 for 
preliminary findings.) 

5-48 NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Gmnt 91-34-70-58 

Dr. Finis R. Welch and Dr Marvin Kosters 

An Analysis of(l) The Cyclical Stability of Aggregate 
Employment and (2) ne Effects of Federal 
Mmir/tuTT^ Wage Legislation on Teenage Employment 



In the first part of this rrport, estimates of" the "typi- 
cal" industrial distribution of fluctuations in total U.S. 
employment about long-run trend provided evidence of 
secular drift that results in empi yment becoming less 
sensitive to changes in the gross national procuct 
(GNP). The authors estimated elasticities of employ- 
-nent within each of 10 industries with -^esr/cct (o agcre- 
gate employment, the elasticity of aggr^^ate cmpioy- 
ment with respect to GNP (where deviations arc 
relative to !ong-rjn trend), and finally the rate of 
growth in this elasticity. 

In the second part of the veport, a model wac pre- 
sented to analyze the effects of minimum wage legisla- 
tion with uaeven industrial coverage on t.^e aggregate 
wage db.tribution and the industrial distnt^uiion of em- 
ployment, lae history of minimum wage legislation 
has been one of periodic >»pward adjustments in the 
nominal Federal minimum alongside expanding cover- 
age. The effects of increasing coverage were distir 
guished from those of the minimum wage psr se. Al- 
though an increase in either coverage or wic minimt^m 
wage will mcrcase the cost of labor in the fimis d;rectly 
affected, the concepts are fundamentally different in 
certain respects, and it is those differences that were 
explored. The analysis developed an operat' .!al 
specification of the "effective minimum wage" tha * en- 
compasses both coverage and wage level. While wpiri- 
cal evidence was not included, the analytical iraplica- 
tion wa', fiut mi:;imum wage policies can be most 
harmful to those who have the lowest earning capacity. 

5.49 NA^10;4AL PLANNING ASSOaATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contntct 81-09-70-16 

Lr Leonard A. Lecht and Morris Cohcm, Cen:er for 
I>ioricy Analysis 

Manpower Implications of New Legislation and New 
Federal Progran ^ 

This project analyzed the implications for employ- 
ment and manpower of new or proposed Federal legis- 
lation and prograTis in four separate studies. 

1. The Family Assist^^ce flan: Its Impact Upon the 
State Employment Serv Based on the provisicu: of 
the Family A-^istance Plan (FAP) which wns proposed 
in 1970, this study made projections for 1975 ^ the 
expected number of FAP clients in each State wL 
would be required to regi ster with the State employ- 
ment service (ES) systems, as well as estimates of the 
impact of the increased workload on the ES manpower 
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requirements. In addition, projections were prepared of 
ES regular workloads and job openings which would 
result from turnover. 

The study found that while potential FAP clients 
would represent a small portion of the ES clients, their 
need for intensive service would occupy a dispropor- 
tionate number of ES workers and thus require a sub* 
stantial increase in ES employment levels. Altogether, 
legislation such as the Family Assistance Plan, ex- 
pected growth in other workloads, and recent rates of 
attrition would likely generate more than 19,000 job 
openings annually in the State employment services 
during the early 1970's. Some of these new workers 
could be members of the disadvantaged groups the 
Family Assistance Plan was designed to assist. 

2. Manpower Needs in State and Local Public 
Safety Activities: The Impact of Federal Programs 
analyzed the implications of new Federal programs and 
legislation for manpower requirements in law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice. Projections of manpower 
needs for the various components of the law enforce- 
ment-criminal justice-corrections system were made to 
1975, taking into account possible changes in tech- 
nology, employment practices, and the increasing 
recognition of the need for reorientation of th j system. 

The study found that in the first half of the 1970's, 
State and local police departments, correctional institu- 
tions, and probation-parole agencies would need over 
75,000 workers annually to meet growth and replace- 
ment needs. A greater emphasis on efficiency and 
rehabilitation in crime reduction activities could gener- 
ate more job openings for nonuniformed workers, such 
as meter maids, clerical workers, computer workers, 
teachers, social woricers, and service workers than for 
uniformed personnel. About half of these jobs would 
not require stringent physical and other qualifications. 

The report also concluded that there is an urgent 
need to evaluate the entire criminal justice system — the 
police, the courts, the probation-parole activities, and 
the correctional institutions — as a whole, since un- 
balanced growth in one part of the system may exacer- 
bate problems in other parts of the system. 

3. Utilizing Persons with Engineering Backgrounds 
in the Health-Related Industries. This study analyzed 
the potentials of the health industry to provide jobs for 
unemployed defense- and space-related engineers and 
scientists. The work-related characteristics of unem- 
ployed engineers were compared with those of engi- 
neers and related workers — such as systems analysts, 
operations researchers, and administrative worker- 
s—in the health industry'. The number of employment 



opportunities for such workers and the total supply 
from all sources were estimated to assess potential op- 
portunities for engineers from defense production and 
space activities. Potential opportunities were assessed 
in terms of two alternatives projections: (1) A '*job 
vacancy" estimate relying on normal growth and re- 
placement demands, which results in an anticipated 
6,000 job openings in 1972-75; and (2) a "job develop- 
ment" projection based on expanding Federal pro- 
grams in the health services industi y which estimated 
about 15,000 job openings in the 3-ycar period. Of 
course, unemployed and underemployed engineers 
would be competing for these jobs with other candi- 
dates with different but notable qualifications. 

An active job development program would concen- 
trate on opportunities for persons with engineering 
backgrounds as management engineers in health facili- 
ties and as nonprofessional managers in hospitals, and 
on opportunities in the biomedical equipment manu- 
facturing industry. For engineers who were originally 
technicians, largely engineers without the bachelor's 
degree, opportunities exist in scientific and engineering 
technology in health-related contexts and in medical 
technology. 

4. Priorities for Research in Artticipating the State- 
Local Government Employment Resulting from the 
Federal Grants-in-Aid System. This study examined the 
impact of Federal activties in selected States and 
localities and compared the occupational needs these 
activities have generated with the occupational pat- 
terns for the entire government program. Projections 
were made State and local government employment 
for each program area based on estimates of future 
workloads and trends in the quality and scope of ser- 
vices. 

The priorities for research to develop a manpower 
planning system to anticipate the job-creating effects of 
grants-in-aid would include: (1) Research to devise an 
employment matrix relating public employment to ex- 
penditures in each of the major State and local activi- 
ties (2) research to establish a comprehensive occupa- 
tional classification system for each major employment 
area in State-local government consistent with the 
standard occupational classification systems; (3) re- 
search to define and apply adequate productivity meas- 
ures in the different activities conducted by State-local 
governments; (4) case studies of selected grant-sup- 
ported programs to find out how activities supported 
by Federal aid and tht employment they create resem- 
ble or differ from other State-local government activi- 
ties in the same area; (5) research to utilize the case 
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study findings to develop a grants-in-aid empLyment 
matrix relating expenditures in each major area to em- 
ployment by occupation; (5) a survey of a sample of 
State-local government units to ascertain how their ac- 
tivities would change if revenue sharing we-e to become 
a substitute for or a supplement to the present grants 
system; and (7) research to develop alternative man- 
power projection:* showing how different priority 
choices implemented through the grants system in the 
next 5 or 10 years would affect public employment by 
occupation in State and local governments. 



5,50 NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 

ALBANY, N Y. 

Grant 92'36'72-19 

James Dixon. Office of Research <& Statistics 

Selected Aspects of 1971 New York State Legislative 
Provisions on Public Assistance Employables 

This study presents data on persons affected by 
amendments to New York State welfare legislation 
which became effective on July 1. 1971. These include 
provisions that require certain welfare recipients who 
are determined employable by the New York Depart- 
ment of Social Services to register with the New York 
State Employment Service and to appear in person at 
the ES office every 2 weeks to pick up their public 
assistance grants, which are conditioned on their re- 
ceiving special employment services and performing 
work relief jobs if they are not placed in regular jobs or 
training. 

The tabulations provide data on all welfare recipients 
referred to the Employment Service by the Department 
of Social Services during September 1971, who ac- 
cepted ES service, were not in the Work Incentive pro- 
gram and were not placed in jobs. Detailed data are 
provided on a 5-percePt random sample of individuals 
in 10 urban areas— New York City and the counties of 
Nassau, Suffolk, Westchester, Erie, Niagara, Monroe, 
Onondaga, Oneida, and Albany. 



5.51 T^iE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS. O. 

Grant 91^37^71^4 



Dr. y. Peter Mattila, Department of Economics 

The Impact of Extending Minimum Wages to Private 
Household Workers 

This study attempted to analyze the potential impact 
of an extension of minimum wage legislation to cover 
household maids and servants. If the minimum is set 
too high, some economists have warned, households 
will cut back on their demand for maids, substituting 
commercial services and household appliances. 

Ohio State's longitudinal labor market survey data 
(see 4. 17) and Current Population Survey data were 
used to estimate the level and distribution of domestics' 
wages. Regression techniques were used to estimate a 
demand function for household help. 

The investigator found that demand for maids is very 
responsive to increases in the wages of maids. A wage 
increase of 1 percent reduced demand by 2.4 percent, 
controlling for household income, the cost of substi- 
tutes for maids, and female participation rates. Trends 
in wages and employment over 70 years were shown to 
reinforce this finding. Wages of domestics have risen 
very rapidly relative to the costs of substitutes for 
maids, resulting in a substantial decline in employment 
of maids per household. 

Based on these findings, the investigator estimated 
that a relatively high minimum wage, such as $1.60 an 
hour, would reduce the effective demand for maids by 
40 percent if enacted in 1971. A minimum of $1.20 
would result in a decline in demand of 15 percent. 
These projections, the report noted, are conditional 
upon the law being complied with and enforced. He 
anticipated that a high minimum wage would create 
extremely high costs for a large proportion of maids in 
the form of shorter and fewer workdays and lower 
annual incomes. 



5.52 TRANSCENTURY CORPORATION 

WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 8M1'71'08 
David S, North 

Alien Workers: A Study of the Labor Certification 
Program 

This study examined the Department of Labor's 
alien labor certification program. Information was ob- 
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tained by interviewing persons who have worked with 
the program, reviewing the literature, and analyzing 
statistical and other data relating to immigration into 
the United States. 

It was found that the labor certification program has 
no impact on the macro labor market and only limited 
effect on the micro labor market. Only about 59 percent 
of the certifications are utilized, about 45 percent sim- 
ply legalize the presence of workers already here, and 
there is no control over the worker's employment after 
he arrives in the United States. 

It was concluded that the program, as an experi- 
ment, has continued long enough to make the judgment 
that an alternative approach is needed. 

5.53 YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 9I'09'7I'03 

Dn Richard Weisskoff et al. 

A Multi-Sector Simulation Model of Employment, 
Income, and Economic Growth in Puerto Rico: A 
Reevaluation of '"Successful** Development Strategy 

This study examined the historical effepts of eco- 
nomic growth on income distribution and employment 
mix in Puerto Rico, applying a comparative static in- 
put-output model, augmented to include detailed in- 
come and skill classes. The objective was to ascertain 
whether the drive to increase exports and raise the 
standard of living had undercut the objective of increas- 
ing employment. 

It was found that 1963 production would have re- 
quired 84 percent more workers than in 1953 had there 
been no technological changes. Instead, interindustry 
shifts and rising productivity held the increase to 60 
percent of the potential. Ironically, it was not the new 
export industries which offered employment to workers 
displaced from agriculture and the needlework trades, 
but government, trade, personal services, and construc- 
tion. However, many of the displaced workers migrated 
to the United States because they had nojncome and 
no skills that could be used in Puerto Rico. Thus, the 
increases in living standards that were sought occurred 
mostly among upper middle class persons. Had the 
income increases been more evenly distributed, there 
would have been even weaker labor absorption and 
higher outmigration the res^rchers concluded. 



Projections to 1980 of different growth patterns— 
^balanced" growth, an export boom, and a construction 
boom — indicated that all would bring further displace- 
ment of unskilled men and expand the employment of 
higher skilled women. Thus, the researchers concluded 
that a new strategy was needed which would maximize 
domestic employment instead of emphasizing increases 
in income. 



REPORTS 

5.54 

Agriculture, U.S. Department of. Graduate School — 
Robert B. Schwenger, No. 91-09-70-61. 

A Conceptual Framework for Measurement of the Im- 
pact of Foreign Trade on Workers 

NTIS— PB 198579. 
5.55 

Bowdoin College— John C. Donovan, No. 91-21-69-43. 

British Manpower Policy and the Process of Institu- 
tional Change 

NTIS— PB 194699. 
5.56 

Kentucky, The University of. Research Foundation — 
Niles M. Hansen, No. 81-19-68-17. 

Urban and Regional Dimensions of Manpower Policy 

NTIS-PB 186252; Rural Poverty and the Urban Cri- 
sis—A Strategy for Regional Developmenty Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, Bloomington, Ind. ($12.50); "Urban Al- 
ternatives for Eliminating Poverty," Monthly Labor 
Reviewy August 1969, pp. 46 47. 

5.57 

National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. — Finis 
Welch and Marvin Rosters, No. 91-34-70-58. 

An Analysis of (1) The Cyclical Stability of Aggregate 
Employment and (2) the Effects of Federal Minimum 
Wage Legislation on Teenage Employment 

NTIS— PB 202404. 
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5.58 

National Planning Association— No. 81-09-70-16. 

Manpower Implications of New Legislation and New 
Federal Programs: 

Report No. 1, The Family Assistance Plan: Its Impact 
Upon the State Employment Services, by Morris Cob- 
em 

NTIS— PB 197366. 

Report No. 2, Manpower Needs in State and Local 
Public Safety Activities: The Impact of Federal Pro- 
grams, by Morris Cobcm 

NTIS—PB 206876. 

Report No. 3, Utilizing Persons with Engineering 
Backgrounds in the Health-Related Industries, by 
Leonard A. Lccht and Morris Cobem 

NTIS— PB211439 ($5.45). 

Report No. 4, Priorities for Research in Anticipating 
the State-Local Government Employment Resulting 
from the Federal Grants-in-Aid System, by Leonard A. 
Lecht 

NTIS—PB 211440 ($4.50). 
5,59 

New York State Department of Labor— James Dixon, 
No. 92-36-72-19. 

Selected Aspects of 1971 New York State Legislative 
Provisions on Public Assistance Employables 

MA/ORD. 
5.60 

Ohio State University Research Foundation, The— J. 
Peter Mattila, No. 91-39-71-44. 

The Impact of Extending Minimum Wages to Private 
Household Workers 

NTIS-PB 204585. 
5.61 

TransCentury Corporation— David S. North. No. 81- 
11-71-08. 

Alien Workers: A Study of the Labor Certification 
Program 

NTIS— PB 202827. 



5.62 

Urban Institute, The— Charles C. Holt, Nos. 82-09- 

68-44 and 92-11-72-36. 
Inflation, Unemployment and Manpower Policy 
The Urban Institute, Washington, D.C., 1970. 
Report 1: "How Can the Phillips Curve Be Moved to 
Reduce Both Inflation and Unemployment?" and "Job 
Search, Phillips' Wage Relations, and Union Influence: 
Theory and Evidence," The Microeconomic Founda- 
tions of Employment and Inflation Theory, Edmund S. 
Phelps, ed., W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1970 ($9.50). 

Report 2: "Improving the Labor Market Trade-Off Be- 
tween Inflation and Unemployment," ne American 
Economic Review, May 1969, pp. 135146 (Urban Insti- 
tute Reprint 11-350-3). 

Report 3: The Unemployment-Inflation Dilemma- A 
Manpower Solution, by Charles C Holt, C. Duncan 
MacRae, Stuart O. Schweitzer, and Ralph E. Smith 
(Urban Institute MonograpTi, 38-350-27, 1971); 
Report 4: "Manpower Programs to Reduce Inflation 
and Unemployment: Manpower Lyrics for Macro Mu- 
sic" by Charles C. Holt, C Duncan MacRae, Stuart O. 
Schweitzer, and Ralph E. Smith (Urban Institute Pa- 
per, 350-28, 1971). 

Report 5: "Job Search, Labor Turnover, and the Phil- 
lips Curve: An International Comparison," by Charles 
C. Holt, C. Duncan MacRae, and Stuart O. Schweitzer, 
American Statistical Association, 1970, Proceedings of 
the Business and Economics Section, pp. 560-564 (84- 
350-24, 1971). 

Report 6: "A Job Search-Turnover Analysis of the 
Black-White Unemployment Ratio," by Ralph E. 
Smith and Charles C. Holt, Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, Proceedings of the Twenty-Third 
Annual Winter Meeting pp. 76-86 (69-350-26, 1971). 
Report 7: "Planning, Allocation and Control in a De- 
centralized, Comprehensive Manpower Program" by 
Harvey A. Gam, Ralph E. Smith, Richard F. Wer- 
theimer III, (Urban Institute Paper, 113-40, June 
1971). 

Report 8: "Economic Subsidies in the Urban Ghetto," 
by Robert W. Crandall and C Duncan MacRae, Social 
Science Quarterly, December 1971, pp. 492-507. 
Report 9: "Foregone Earnings During Manpower 
Training," by Ralph E. Smith (Urban Institute Paper, 
350-11, 1970). 

Report 10: "An Economic Evaluation of Urban Deve- 
lopment," by C. Duncan MacRae Explorations in Ur- 
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ban Land Economics John C. Lincoln Institute, 1970, 
pp.27-50 (Urban Institute Reprint 27-350-14); 
Report 11. "Education and Labor Force Participation 
of the Poor," by Stuart O. Schweitzer (Urban Institute 
Paper, 350-15, 1970). 

Report 12: "The Opportunity Cost of Participating In 
A Training Program, ' by Ralph E. Smith, Journal of 
Human Resources, Fall 1971, pp. 510-519 (Urban In- 
stitute Reprint 79-350-22). 

Report 13: "Help Wanted Advertising, Aggregate 
Unemployment, and Structural Change," by C. Dun- 
can MacRae and Stuart O. Schweitzer, Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Third Annual Winter Meeting, pp. 87-96 (Urban 
Institute Reprint, 350-23, 1971). 
Report' 14: "A Manpower Approach to the Unemploy- 
ment-Inflation Dilemma," by Charles C. Holt, C. Dun- 
can MacRae, Stuart O. Schweitzer, and Ralph p. 
Smith, Monthly Labor Review, May 1971, pp. 51-54 
(Urban Institute Reprint 70-350-25, 1971). 
Report 15: "Manpower Proposals for Phase III," by 
Charles C. Holt, C. Duncan MacRae, Stuart O. 
Schweitzer, and Ralph E. Smith, Brookings Papers on 
Economic Activity, 3: 1971, pp. 703-734 (Urban Insti- 
tute Reprint, 96-350-46). 

5.63 

Wisconsin, The University of— Gerald G. Somers and 

J. Kenneth Little, No. 81-53-6841. 
Cost-Benefit Analysis of Manpower Policies, Proceed- 
ings of a North American Conference 
Industrial Relations Centre, Queens University, King- 
ston, Ontario, Canada ($5). 

5.64 

Wisconsin, The University of— Jack Barbash, No. 91- 
53-68-33. 

Trade Unions and National Economic Policy in West- 
em Europe and he United States 
NTIS— PB 19? 05; The Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore, Md. :.n process); PRISMA, Sweden (in proc- 
ess). 

5.65 

Yale University— M. Harvey Brenner, No. 81-07-69- 
22. 

Time-Series Analysis of Relationships Between Se- 
lected Economic and Social Indicators 



Vol. 1: Text and Appendices 
NTIS— PB 199900. 
Vol. 2: Detailed Graphic Analyses 
NTIS— PB 199899. 

5.66 

Yale University— Richard Weisskoff et al.. No. 91-09- 
71-03. 

A Multi-Sector Simulation Model of Employment, In- 
come, and Economic Growth in Puerto Rico: A 
Reevaluation of "Successful" Development Strategy 

NTIS. 

• See also projects 1.185, 1.197, 3.7, 3.59, 3.63, 
4.9, 4.12, 4.23, 4.24, 4.35, 4.36, 4.51 6.8, 6.43, 
6.56, 6.58, 6.70, 6.75, 6.79, 6.83, 6.93, 6.96, 
6.98, 6.101, 6.108, 6.130, 6.143, 6.147, 6.157, 
6.160, 6.172, 6.173, 6.179, 6.192, 6.201, 6.208, 
6.213. 



PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 

OF MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
(Ir. addition to utilization of R&D findings, includes 
staff development, interagency relations, 
development of planning techniques, impact of 
manpower programs) 



ONGOING PROJECTS 



5.67 



THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Grant 92-11-72-20 

Dr Leonard H. Goodwin 

Design of a Demonstration Project to Test the Use of 
a Voucher System 

This project will develop the major parameters and 
design elements of a research and demonstration pro- 
ject that can serve as an action research proposal. The 
focus of the project will be the use of a so-called 
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voucher system by clients of manpower programs for 
the purchase of basic education, vocational training, or 
other manpower services. 

The grantee will review available concept papers and 
related documents and interview manpower program 
administrators and operating staffs and officials at local 
levels as a means of identifying the objectives and major 
questions to be addressed in the design of a voucher 
experiment. 

Grant period: May 15, 1972, through August 15, 
1972. 

5.68 BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 7U1U72'02 

Robert Graham^ Regional Economics Division 

Development of Methodology for Use of Social 
Security Data 

This study is developing methods for trend analyses 
of labor force entries, exits, and migration for local 
areas, using the Social Security Administration's Con- 
tinuous Work History (CWHS) file. 

There are two phases to this study. In the first phase, 
the CWHS will be tested for comparability with various 
other data sources including the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation, Bureau of Labor Statistics data on employment 
in nonagricultural establishments, unemployment in- 
surance records, and the censuses of industry. 

After the accuracy of the CWHS data has been deter- 
mined, the study will develop a methodology for es- 
timating labor turnover in labor market areas. The 
focus will be on estimating migration into and out of 
labor market areas and estimating job change within 
labor market areas. Migration and labor force turnover 
will be analyzed in relation to income levels, employ- 
ment opportunities in the areas, and other variables. 

Contract period: January 1, 1972, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1972. 

5.69 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Gran: 92-34-70-16 

Valerie Jorris, School of Social Work 

An Assessment of the Reciprocal Contribution of 
Social Work Expertise and Manpower Programming 



This grant will explore and delineate the ways in 
which academic social work expertise and manpower 
program operations can contribute to and supplement 
each other's role, function, and goals. 

The grantee is operating a laboratory for community 
programing which will serve as the field placement 
office (3 days per week) for six to eight graduate stu- 
dents. The laboratory would facilitate the assignment 
of graduate social work students in State and city man- 
power agencies, in demonstration programs with man- 
power components, and on special assignments to the 
Manpower Administration. At the conclusion of the 
project, special monographs are to be produced to 
facilitate use of the project findings by social work 
schools and manpower agencies. 

Grant period: June 30, 1970, through June 30, 1973. 

5.70 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 92-25-72-03 

Peter B. Doeringer, John E Kennedy School of 
Government 

Project for Developing Experimental and 
Demonstration Programs of Training, Research, and 
Technical Assistance for Manpower Program 
Administrators 

This project is to develop a program of supportive 
training and related research and technical assistance 
for manpower officials and administrators and man- 
power specialists at the Federal, State, and local levels 
as well as for regularly enrolled university students. 
The primary objective of the project is to develop and 
test the feasibility of various manpower curricula, insti- 
tutional formats, and associated research and technical 
assistance activities directed at the training and updat- 
ing of potential new as well as established manpower 
officials and practitioners in the field of manpower. 

More specificaliy, the project will develop basic 
course curriculums; experiment with a variety of train- 
ing arrangements designed for flexibility in meeting the 
most urgent training needs of State and local man- 
power program administrators who cannot be spared 
from their administrative responsibilities for conven- 
tional two-semester programs; devise programs of con- 
ferences, seminars, research workshops, internships, 
research, and technical assistance activities for the edu- 
cation and training of manpower administrators with 
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emphasis on relating academic work to practical ex- 
perience with manpower policy problems and with re- 
sulting technical assistance to Federal, State, and local 
manpower agencies; and develop suitable procedures 
for broad dissemination of the teaching, research, and 
technical assistance findings developed. 

Grant period: October 22, 1971, through September 
15, 1973. 



5.71 INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y., 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contracts 82-1 1 '71- 1 1 and 82-36-71 -17 

Elwood Taub, Institute of Public Administration; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

State Salary Comparability Study 

The State salary comparability project is developing 
an information base on private industry salaries neces- 
sary to establish fair and equitable salaries for State 
employees. The project includes five occupational wage 
surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics patterned on 
the national Professional, Administrative, Technical, 
and Clerical (PATC) survey used for Federal compara- 
bility pay purposes, with the results of the ELS surveys 
made available to State officials. 

To complement the BLS portion of the State salary 
comparability project, the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration (IPA) will chronicle the project, including an 
analysis of pre-existing salary situations and adjust- 
ment procedures and the utilization of data developed 
by this project. The specific objectives of IPA's efforts 
are to: (1) Provide a chronicle of events, describing the 
results of meetings between Federal and State officials 
regarding the project; (2) assess the events and factors 
bearing upon the utilization of the surveys by the State 
officials and the State legislatures; and (3) indicate the 
steps to be considered by the Manpower Administra- 
tion for future studies of a similar nature. 

Cooperative working relationships have been ini- 
tiated with the U.S. Civil Service Commission, which 



has control responsibility for Federal coordination of 
these types of projects under the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act. 
Completion is scheduled for February 1973. 

5.72 MANPOWER SCIENCE SERVICES, INC. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 5 1 '24-70-01 

Dr Percy Bates and Dr, Jesse Gordon 

A Systems Approach to A Taxonomy of 
Disadvantagement 

Capitalizing on the grantee's knowledge of the oper- 
ation of manpower projects and the work-related char- 
acteristics of the disadvantaged, this project examines 
the concepts of disadvantagement and applies the me- 
thodology to the development of a model for better 
assisting the disadvantaged in manpower programs. 
The various stages at which decisions are made — in- 
take, training, counseling, and job placement — are ex- 
amined in terms of the perspective and characteristics 
of the disadvantaged person seeking employment. The 
researchers believe that their model will provide a 
somewhat different approach to the operation of a 
manpower project which will result in more effective 
and more individualized employment assistance. 

Completion is scheduled for August 31, 1972. 

5.73 MANPOWER SOENCE SERVICES, INC. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 92-26-72-33 (formerly Contract 82-24-70-23) 

Dr Jesse Gordon and Dr. Harvey Bertcher 

Facilitating Manpower Agencies* Ability to Adopt New 
Procedures 

This represents a continuation of work previously 
conducted along three tracks: 

1. Staff/Program Development in Manpower 
Agencies, the principal activity, is to develop methods 
to increase the openness of manpower agencies to inno- 
vations in services, increase resources within agencies 
to create and implement staff and program develop- 
ment activities, and facilitate the decentralization of 
manpower services through increasing skills for pro- 
gram planning at the local level. 

2. Group Leadership Techniques is to follow up to 
determine application problems and effectiveness of 
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agency use of training materials developed under the 
previous contract to prepare manpower agency staff to 
conduct group work, and to encourage diffusion and 
utilization of such methods. 

3. Simulation-Imitation Audiotapes is to revise 
materials prepared in earlier work for the Manpower 
Administration, based on feedback from field trials, 
and to follow up, diffuse collect data, and analyze the 
utilization of the simul on-imitation materials. 

Products: Role Modeli Role Playing: A Manual 
for Vocational Developtu. 7/ and Employment 
Agencies. 

Simulation-Imitation Audiotapes: Self-administered 
course for manpower agency staflT members in the use 
of these techniques for work with program partici- 
pants; tapes and workbook under revision. 

Group Leadership Techniques: Filmed couree with 
workbook for use by manpower agencies. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 

5.74 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Contract 82'26'71'44 

Dr Dale £1 Hathaway, Department of Agricultural 
Economics 

Rural Manpower Policy Research Group 

The objective of this project is to provide, to the 
Department of Labor, research and consultation di- 
rected toward the formulation of policies and programs 
to improve rural manpower services. A related objec- 
tive is to bring ongoing and future research on rural 
manpower problems more closely into policy focus by 
increasing the interaction between research designers 
and policy and program planners through seminars and 
conferences. 

The contractor has planned and conducted seminars 
and conferences aimed at improving the application of 
research findings to current and forthcoming policy 
issues. To date, one conference has been held on rural 
labor market information; another conference in June 
1972 dealt with methods of improving delivery of rural 
manpower services. Other seminars were scheduled 
during the summer of 1972. 

In addition, the contractor has been providing re- 
views of research findings, preparing policy papers, and 
providing consultation services to assist the Depart- 
ment of Labor in its efforts in rural manpower service. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 



5,75 UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PlITSBURGH, PA. 

Grant 92'42'72-29 
Dr James Craft 

Analysis of R&D Approaches and Findings on Public 
Service Employment for Employability Development 

This project will conduct a series of research analyses 
based upon the experiences and data of the "Vermont 
Research and Development Manpower Project" (see 
1.141), as a means of determining outcomes and of 
developing program/policy guides and practices 
needed to facilitate and make more effective future 
programs of public service employment for welfare 
recipients and other low-income persons. 

The grantee will: (1) Monitor the project data collec- 
tion to insure the planned research data base; (2) guide 
the data analyses to meet the planned research design; 
and (3) prepare interpretative reports and monographs 
on the findings. 

Grant period: June 1, 1972, through August 31 
1973. 



5.76 TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 41-1'002'42 

Dr Richard D Leone, Department of Management 

Employability Development Teams and Federal 
Manpower Programs: A Critical Assessment of the 
Philadelphia CEP's Experience 

This research seeks to determine whether employa- 
bility development teams, specifically those established 
in the Philadelphia Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, improve the delivery of manpower services. Data 
are being gathered in interviews with CEP enrollees, 
team members, and employers, and statistics on pro- 
gram operations are being analyzed to determine the 
relative effect and impact of the services upon the cli- 
ents. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 
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5.77 UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Grant 92-49- 72- 16 

Dr Garth L Mangum, Human Resources Institute 

Relocation Assistance as a Component of a 
Comprehensive State and Local Manpower Program: 
Examination of Experience and Development of 
Planning Guides 

This project will analyze experience with projects 
providing relocation assistance to workers, to develop 
guideli:. for using relocation assistance as part of de- 
centralized, decategorized manpower programing. The 
grantee will coHect and analyze papers and reports on 
worker relocation and prepare an advance conceptual 
and planning guidance paper, raising and analyzing 
issues. After review of the issues with staff of the Office 
of Research and Development and others with signifi- 
cant exposure in worker relocation and comprehensive 
manpower programs, the grantee will prepare a policy 
paper for use by State and local manpower planners 
and administrators. 

Grant period: May 1, 1972, through November 30, 
1972. 

COMPLETED PROJECTS 

5J8 THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 51'11'72'01 

Dr.. Leonard H. Goodwin 

Conference on Manpower Services for the Welfare 
Poor: Summary of Findings and Discussion 

This report describes a conference which was 
prompted by the accumulation of a considerable body 
of knowledge resulting from research studies funded by 
the Manpower Administration dealing with the moti- 
vation, training, and employment experience of welfare 
recipients and working poor persons. Conference par- 
ticipants included researchers and Federal planners 
and administrators of manpower service programs for 
welfare recipients. 

The objectives of the conference, held November 14- 
16, 1971, were to: (1) Si^mmarize research flndings for 
the administrators and analyze the relevance of the 
findings to current planning and programs; (2) consider 



how the results of the research can be translated into 
actions ar.d policies to increase the effectiveness of pro- 
grams providing manpower services to welfare recipi- 
ents and the effectiveness of any future programs that 
could devetep as a result of new legislation under con- 
sideration; (3) suggest alternative policies and pro- 
grams as they emerge from research findings; and (4) 
identify additional research requirements for future 
study. 

An outline of the findings most interesting to ad- 
ministrators is provided, as well as expanded discus- 
sions of these findings and related issues. Discussions 
regarding the relation of researchers to administrators, 
areas for further research, and edited excepts from the 
conference transcript are also included. 

5.79 BUREAU OF SOOAL SOENCE 

RESEARCH, INC 
WASHINGTON, D C. 

Contract 82-ll'71'06 

Laure M. Sharp and Gene Petersen 

Staffing in Manpower Training Programs: A Report 
from the National Inventory of Manpower Programs 

This study obtained information on the staff em- 
ployed by prime contractors of manpower projects 
sponsored by the Department of Labor. Data were col- 
lected and analyzed on the numbers of persons em- 
ployed, salaries paid, and background characteristics of 
staff in these projects. Such items as educational back- 
ground, employment experience, age, sex, race, and 
primary project duty were included. 

5.80 COUNCIL ON SOOAL WORK 

EDUCATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 92-34-70'13 

Training Materials on Manpower Issues: To Enhance 
the Manpower Competence of Professional Social 
Workers 

This grant explored the feasibility of having faculty 
members in schools of social work help master s degree 
candidates deepen their knowledge of manpower prob- 
lems and increase their skill in working with manpower 
program personnel in restoring dependent unemployed 
persons to productive and useful work. 

The grantee reviewed literature in social work and 
manpower subjects to develop a framework for a man- 
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power source book; interviewed personnel in social and 
manpower agencies to identify issues and problems; 
and surveyed schools of social work to ascertain what 
is being taught and in what courses and to obtain copies 
of training materials now in use. The grantee met with 
representatives of the participating graduate schools 
and of selected undergraduate programs to obtain help 
in identifying materials for the source book. 

A brief report entitled, 'The Development of A 
Source Book on Manpower For Use By Social Work- 
ers," summarizes the source book, which should be 
ready for distribution in November 1972. 

5.81 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contract 51'36-71-04 

Dr. Daniel E. Diamond, Department of Economics 

A Feasibility Study of the Impact of Manpower 
Placement and Training Programs on Low-fVage 
Industries and Occupations 

This research explored the feasibility of conducting 
a study of the effects of manpower placement and train- 
ing programs on low-wage industries and occupations. 

Data collected from a convenience sample of trainees 
terminated from Work Incentive and Concentrated 
Employment Programs indicated that the contem- 
plated research could not be satisfactorily executed. No 
measureable impact of manpower programs could be 
detected in the low-wage industries and occupations for 
which data were obtained. 

5.82 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contract 81-34-69-16 

Dr. David Rogers and Rcdyn Menzel Graduate 
School of Business Administration 

Interorganizational Relations and Inner-City 
Manpower Programs 

How politics and administration affect the delivery 
of manpower services was the subject of this 2-year 
comparative study of inner-city manpower agencies in 
Cleveland, New York, and Philadelphia. (For an ear- 
lier study by the same researchers, see 5.90.) The main 
source of data was intensive interviews with top agency 
officials and program directors, academic consultants, 
and citizen groups. Three main issues were examined: 



(1) Conflicts between the mayor and the governor and 
between the mayor and suburban and county officials; 

(2) political-managerial conflicts among commission- 
ers, program directors, and other civil servants who 
actually administer programs; and (3) competing 
claims for manpower programs and services of various 
client groups. 

The three cities differed in the extent of manpower 
coordination— one far along the way to developing a 
unified manpower delivery system; another fragmented 
and the least far along; and the other somewhere in 
between. An important feature of the coordinated 
delivery system of one city was that it existed outside 
city hall. Continued conflicts between the mayor and 
suburban politicians, the short mayoral term of office, 
a city council representing various local neighborhood 
needs and interests which would delay and block city- 
wide programs, and the general divisiveness between 
the city and county organizations made it senseless to 
have the mayor and city hall as the center of a coor- 
dinated manpower delivery system. Instead, an elite 
establishment base— metropolitan area employers and 
top officials of the public employment service, the 
board of education, and the city's public and private 
manpower agencies— initiated and sustained the neces- 
sary linkages that pulled together all the main "down- 
town" institutional participants. This led the re- 
searcher to recommend that when conditions do not 
justify city hall as a prime sponsor, and it is not possible 
to have a joint city-suburban consortium of mayors, a 
nonprofit corporation model including all the main in- 
stitutional participants and large employers is a viable 
option. 

Another city's situation is described in the report as 
"a manpower jungle," with various coalitions of city 
government, manpower agencies, educational institu- 
tions, community groups, and others reflecting differ- 
ences in religion, ethnicity, social class, and outlook. 
The resulting amount of fragmentation, duplication, 
political in-fighting, and inefficiency warrants, in the 
opinion of the author, another type of model involving 
all of the major power centers— city hall, businessmen, 
board of education, public and private manpower agen- 
cies, ghetto agencies, and other private sector 
groups— no one of which should be a prime spoji^or, 
yet tied together by respected organizations in the city. 

The analysis of the remaining city focused on the 
efforts of one agency to design and implement a com- 
prehensive manpower system. While progress had oc- 
curred, the researcher concluded that no particular 
agency was qualified as a prime sponsor, and that the 
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Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS) mechanism should become the center of 
policy and program planning for the city. 

Guidelines for improving manpower services gimeric 
to all of the cities in the study include: (1) Program 
priorities should be set up based on analysis of the local 
and regional economy, the needs of the target popula- 
tion, and existing legislation. (2) In setting up a delivery 
system, it is better to work with existing manpower 
agencies than to develop entirely new structures, and 
all involved agencies should contribute to designing the 
system. (3) After setting program priorities, consensus 
should be reached concerning appropriate agency spe- 
cialization — city hall for public sector jobs and train- 
ing; employer consortium for private sector jobs; public 
employment service for counseling, testing, and job 
bank, for example. Flexibility and trade-offs often are 
necessary. (4) Major changes in the public employment 
service are required for local inner-city manpower sys- 
tems to work effectively. 

5.83 THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. 

Contract 81 -40-70-06 

Dr. Louis Levine 

The Management of Manpower Programs in Urban 
Areas: An Information System 

This report examines alternative models for a local 
manpower information system. The report concludes 
that the most desirable option is a merged individual 
file system (MIPS), in which data from each operating 
agency would be transmitted to a central source. The 
central source would be responsible for the processing 
and distribution of the data. 

The report points out that while a MIPS is techni- 
cally feasible, its implementation is a long way off. In 
order to achieve a MIPS, the report recommends, first, 
a cataloging of all data and information flows cuirently 
existing within and between local agencies. Second, 
standard definitions should be developed and computer 
processing introduced. The final stage would be a fully 
computerized MIPS involving maximum standardiza- 
tion and the complete merging of individual files. 



5.84 UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Contract 82-49-71-20 

i?. Thayne Robson and Garth L Mangum, Human 
Resources Institute 

Proceedings of National Conference on State and 
Local Manpower Planning April 23^0, 1971, Sait 
Lake Ci.y, Utah 

The conference held under this project convened ap- 
proximately 250 represenUtives of Federal* State, and 
local governments and universities to examine the plan- 
ning of manpower action for meeting State and local 
needs. 

Conference papers were presented on four major 
subjects: Principles and Problems of Manpower Policy 
Planning; Appropriate Roles in Manpower Planning 
and Administration; State and City Manpower Organi- 
zation— Case Studies; and Alternative Models for 
Manpower Planning. 

The report also describes the systems by which 48 of 
the 50 States currently coordinate and control the plan- 
ning and administration of manpower activities. Only 
seven States, most of them small, were found to give the 
planning body any voice in the allocation of funds for 
manpower programs or in the control of operations. 
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5.85 

Arizona State University — No. 43-8-014-13. 
Participant-Observer Methodology 
NTIS— PB 201217. 

5.86 

Brookings Institution, The— No. 51-11-72-01. 

Conference on Manpower Services for the Welfare 
Poor: Summary of Findings and Discussion 

NTIS— PB 210334. 
5.87 

Bureau of Employment Security— No. 82-09-66-82. 

Extending Employment Services to Older Workers 
Through Neighborhood Centers Manned by Volun- 
teers 

NTIS-PB 199523. 
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S.S8 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc.— Laure M. 

Sharp and Gene Peterson, No. 82-11-71-06, 
Staffing in Manpower Training Programs: A Report 
from the National Inventory of Manpower Programs 
MA/ORD. 

5.»$ 

Case Western Reserve University— Melvin E. AUer- 
hand, Frank Fricdlander, James E. Malone, Her- 
man Medow, and Marvin Rosenberg, No. 41-7- 
002-37. 

A Study of Impact and Effectiveness of the Compre- 
hensive Manpower Project of Cleveland (AIM-JOBS) 
Vol 1: Summary 
NTIS— PB 190037. 
Vol. 2: Technical Report 
NTIS— PB 190038. 
Vol. 3: Appendices 
NTIS— PB 190039. 

Cornell University— David Rogers, with the assistance 
of Faith Kortheuer and Roslyn Menzel, No 81- 
34-68-39. 

An Exploratory Study of Interorganizational Relations 
NTIS-PB 184848. 

5*91 

Council on Social Work Education— No. 92-34-70-13. 
The Envelopment of a Source Book on Manpower for 
Use by Social Workers 

NTIS— PB 209241. 
5.92 

Manpower Science Services, Inc.— No. 82-24-70-23. 
Role Modeling, Role Playing: A Manual for Voca- 
tional Development wd Employment Agencies 
NTIS— PB 199840. 

5.93 

Michigan State University— Michael E. Boms, No. 91- 
24-66-30. 

Research to £>emonstrate the Uses of Unemployment 
Insurance Wage Reports 



"A Benefit-Cost Analysis of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: The Out-of-School Program in Indiana," The 
Journal of Human Resources, Spring 1970, pp. 139- 
159; "Response Error and Questioning Technique in 
Surveys of Earnings Information," Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, June 1970, pp. 566- 
575; "Using Unemployment Insurance Wage Reports 
as a Data Service," Monthly Labor Review, July 1970, 
pp. 66-68. 

5.94 

Michigan, The University of and Wayne State Univer- 
sity— Louis A. Ferman, No. 91-24-66-03. 

Community Organization and the Mobilization of Re- 
sources for Manpower Development Programs 

NTIS— PB 188780. 
5.95 

Mississippi State University— No. 82-26-69-17. 

A Training Manual in Human Resource Development 

NTIS— PB 199482. 

5.96 

National Industrial Conference Board— Maria Elena 
Gonzalez, No. 81-34-66-13. 

An Optimal Sample Design for a Job Vacancy Survey 

NTIS— PB 179316. 

5.97 

New York University— No. 51-36-71-04. 

A Feasibility Study of the Impact of Manpower Place- 
ment and Training Programs on Low- Wage Industries 
and Occupations 

NTIS--PB 206884. 
5.98 

New York University— David Rogers and Roslyn 
Menzel, No. 81-34-69-16. 

Interorganizational Relations and Inner-City Man- 
power Programs 

NTIS-PB 211085 ($6). 
5.99 

North Texas State University— Sam B. Barton, No. 
91-46-68-38. 
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The Use of Workmen's Compensation Statistics as a 
Measure of Underwriter Performance 

NTIS— PB 188353. 
5.100 

Pennsylvania Slate University. The— Jacob J. Kauf- 
man and Louis Levine, No. 81 •40-69-06. 

University Manpower Research Seminar for the Stimu- 
lation of Professional Research Interest 

NTIS—PB 188363. 



Interagency Cooperation and Institutional Change 
NTIS— PB 199511. 



• See also projects 1.2, 1.6, 1.19, 1.91, 1.146 
1.174. 1.176 to 1.180. 1.187 to 1.194. 1.201 to 
1.203. 1.205 to 1.209. 5.45. 5.62. 6.42. 6.81. 
6.89. 6.95. 6.102. 6.129. 6.146. 6.163. 6.181. 
6.207. 
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5J01 

Pennsylvania State University. The— No. 8M0-70-06. 

The Management of Manpower Programs in Urban 
Areas: An Information System 

NITS— PB 210652. 
5.102 

Planning Research Corp. — Norman Jones and others, 
No. 81-05-68-06. 

1. A Model for Manpower Training Evaluation 
NTIS— PB 201102. 

2. Social Security Data: An Aid to Manpower Program 
Evaluation 

NTIS— PB 200455. 
5J03 

System Development Corporation— Marvin Adelson, 
Joseph Fink, and Harvey M. Adelman, No. 81- 
05-68-28. 

Manpower. Adjustment, and the System 
NTIS— PB 192678. 

SAM 

Utah. University of— No. 82 49-71-20. 

Proceedings of National Conference on State and Local 
Manpower Planning. April 28-30. 1971, Salt Lake 
City. Utah 

NTIS. 



5J05 

Wisconsin. The University of— No. 92-53-70-04. 
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5.106 AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON. D C. 

Contract 82'I1'72'02 
Dan Skoler 

UtilUation of Findings on Offender Employment 
Restrictions 

The principal objective of the project is to develop a 
program which will seek to help remove formal barriers 
to employment of ex*ofTenders through utilization of 
existing research and demonstration studies, materials, 
flndings. and recommendations of the Department of 
Labor and other agencies and organizations. 

The contractor will collect and gather numerous stu- 
dies, monographs, flndings. results, and analyses from 
the Department of Labor, and from various organiza- 
tions and agencies, dealing with formal barriers to em- 
ployment of ex-offenders for dissemination to local 
chapters of the American Bar Association, as well as to 
other interested persons and organizations. Initially, 
the contractor will draw together, package, and distrib- 
ute material relating to offender rehabilitation prob- 
lems and suggested solutions from the prisoner training 
program, pretrial intervention projects, the George- 
town University Institute of Criminal Law and Proce- 
dure study of statutory and regulatory restrictions on 
offender empir nent (sec 3.9). and other studies comp- 
leted or still underway. 

Contract period: August 9. 1971. through February 
9. 1973. 
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5.107 AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOaATION 
WASHINGTON. D C. 

Contract 82-1 Ull-il 
Lowell A. Burkett 

Translating Manpower Research and Development 
Findings into Action in Vocational Education 

This project seeks to stimulate use of manpower re- 
search and development findings by teachers and ad> 
ministrators of vocational education and to develop 
better methods and techniques of communication with 
this audience. The principal medium of communication 
consists of a special section in each iss ' of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal dewoied to the findings of man- 
power research and development findings and their 
significance for vocational educators. This section is 
prepared with the advice and guidance of a review 
panel which includes reprcscnUtives of the major 
groups of the AVA membership. In addition, the pro- 
ject director and the review panel will periodically can- 
vass 50 leaders in the fields of vocational and technical 
education who have been appointed by the executive 
director of the AVA to obuin reactions to the material 
presented in the Journal from colleagues and other 
interested persons. 
Completion is scheduled for June 30, 1973. 

5.108 THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 

Contract 82-04-7 h27 

Lawrence R. Klein. Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research 

Expanding the Benefits of Completed Manpower 
Research Products 

This project is to explore methods for increasing the 
utilization of the findings of research projects. Through 
the use of multidisciplinary teams of graduate students, 
selected reports or groups of reports on closely related 
topics will be put into shape for use by specific audi- 
ences. 

The contractor is to prepare guidelines, for use by the 
Manpower Administration, to assist researchers in pre- 
senting their findings in the most effective way. 

Contract period: June 1, 1971. through June 30, 
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5.109 CRIMINAL JUSTICE RESEArCH, INC 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 92'25'72-18 

Roberta Rovner-Pieczenik 

An Assessment of the Manpower Effort in »he 
Criminal Justice and Correctional Setting 

The purpose of this grant is to pull together the 
knr^wledge, experience, and results of scvend projects, 
both ongoing and completed, sponsored by the Office 
of Research and Development, which h-ive focused on 
the criminal justice system, its instiouio^s, and the 
accused and/or incarcerated offender. Thrse projects 
cover a variety of policy issues, problems, and break- 
throughs. 

A "state-of-the-art paper" will be prepared as a fin 1 
product of this project, which will be a synthesis-anal- 
ysis of the role that research and development work has 
played in the criminal justice and corrections setting. 
TJiC synthesis-analysis will identify the steps in the cor- 
rections process where manpower programs have in- 
tervened; examine the historical development of the 
Manpower Administration's involvement with offend- 
ers; analyze in depth what has been learned about 
building a system for handling the manpower problemK 
of criminal offenders; and identify gaps in knowledge-: 
suggest necessary refinements in programing, and pro^ 
pose recommendations for policy. 

Grant period: June 15, 1972, through October 30. 
1972 

5.110 HUMAN INTERACTION RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grant 92-06-72-07 

Thomas E Backer 

Assessment Tools for Counseling Manpower Program 
Clients Toward Suitable Training or Job Placement 

The aim of this project is to produce a "state Oi ihe- 
art** document that analyzes and synthesizes research 
and development (R&D) work on measuring and aata- 
collecting instruments used to assess the disadvantaged 
person in order to guide him into training and employ- 
ment. The fr>cus of the project will be on instrument 
developed by the Manpower Administration, although 
a literature review to identify and describe instruments 
tha* have been used or developed by other govemmen- 
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tal agencies and by institutional researchers also will be 
conducted. 

The grantee will review the results of ongoing and 
completed R&D work concerned with the assessment 
of the disadvantaged; relevant materials will be synthe- 
sized, analyzed, and organized for presentation to and 
critique by researchers, practitioners, and other poten- 
tial users in the field. A final document will be pro- 
duced by the grantee which will discuss the various 
instruments and tools in terms of how they have been 
used and whatever potentialities they have for wider 
utilization. Strategies for increasing their usefulness 
and stimulating further research also will be presented. 

Grant period: April 1, 1972, through September 30, 
1972. 

5.111 HUMANINTERACnON RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grant 92-06'72'27 

Dr. Edward M. Closer 

A Project to Facilitate the Utilization of Selected 
Manpower R&D Findings and to Experiment with 
Flexible Employment Arrangements for 
Work'Alienaud Youth 

t his project is to use the grantee's special knowledge 
and skills in conducting activities to promote the dis- 
semination and utilization of the findings and products 
of several research and development projects and to 
develop recommendations for improved utilization ac- 
tivities on the basis of this experience. 

The grantee will also provide assistance to a coopc- 
r;>ting company in developing flexible training and per- 
sonnel policies and restructuring work arrangements to 
facilitate the absorption of special groups into its work 
force. A test of. the effectiveness of a flexible work 
arrangement will be made with work-alienated youth. 

Grnnt period: Junt 15, 1972, through June 15, 1973. 

5.112 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 51-26-72-07 

Dr. Louis A. Ferman, Institute of Labor and 
Indust 'ial Relations 

WIN Research Findings Utilization Project 

This grant will be used to develop, run, and docu- 
ment a c inference for operating personnel of the Work 



Incentive (WIN) program in one region on the findings 
of a series of studies in th WIN research program, 
administered by the Manpower Administration. The 
results of these studies have significance for changes in 
program design and operations as well as for manpower 
policy in general. 

The conference will serve to: (1) Bring the research 
findings to State agency operating and administrative 
staffs; (2) analyze how the results of research can be 
translated into actions and policies to increase WIN 
program effectiveness and the effectiveness of any fu- 
ture training programs that may emerge as a result of 
welfare reform legislation; (3) suggest alternative pro- 
gram actions that may emerge from research findings; 
and (4) identify additional research needs as recognized 
by State agency personnel. 

A summary of the conference proceedings will be 
prepared for distribution. 

Conkpletion is scheduled for November 1972. 

5.113 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, *tICH. 

Contract 82-26-72-04 

Dr. Ronald G. Havelock and Dr. David A. Lingwood, 
Center for Research on the Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge, Institute for Social Research 

Exploratory Case Studies of Intersystem Linkage and 
Research Utilization 

This project is to: (1) Examine and describe the as- 
sumptions and strategies of four Federal agencies with 
regard to the dissemination and utilization of research 
and development findings; (2) assess and compare per- 
ceptions of actual communication patterns and impact 
from diverse perspectives of spon^^rs, researchers, and 
users; and (3) create an opportunity for interagency 
reflection and analysis about these policies and their 
effects. The four agencies examined are: Division of 
R&D Utilization, Manpower Administration; National 
Center for Educational Communication, Oflice of Edu- 
cation; Research Utilization Branch, SkS; Mental 
Health Services Development Branch, NIMH. The 
contractor is gathering information from research 
sponsor, research producer, dissemination agency, and 
user system in each of the foMr agencies and is holding 
small conferences involving these four subsystems. The 
findings for each agency are being summarized and fed 
back to each agency individually. The contractor is to 
conceptualize and contrast the findings across the fot. 
agencies, discussing how policies relate to practices, 
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and citing ideas that worked well. This information is 
to be fed back to all agencies simultaneously. At the 
same time the findings are to be integrated in the plan- 
ning of a subsequent, quantitative research project. 
Throughout the process, the contractor reports find- 
ings and progress to an interagency group n^ade up of 
members from the four participating agencies. 

Contract period: September 1, 1971, through 
I>ecember 1, 1972. 



5.114 NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Grant 42'25'72'JO 

Dr. Morris A. Horowitz and Dn Harold Af. 
Goldstein, Department of Economics 

Improving the Utilization oj Health Manpower by 
Participant Observation 

The principal objectives of this project are: (1) To 
detennine whether and how recommendations made in 



a study of the Cambridge Hospital (Restructuring 
Paramedical Occupations, see 1.145) have been carried 
out; (2) to analyze why certain changes were or were 
not made; (3) to analyze the long-run and cumulative 
effects of such changes; (4) to disseminate findings from 
this and other studies among other hospitals in the 
area; ("^ to explore the development of research tech- 
nique . measuring how much change has taken place 
through improvement in quality of medical services; 
and (6) to compile a list of "marginal medical func- 
tions" which could be performed as well or better by 
paramedical personnel. 

The grantee will act as change agent, using "partici- 
pant observation" research techniques, in working with 
the hospitals, to collect data on hiring, terminations, 
wage rates, job descriptions, job functions, and man- 
power utilization. In addition, the grantee will attempt 
to utilize in these hospitals the findings from other 
research and development efforts in the health man- 
power area. 

Grant period: June 30, 1972, through June 30, 1973. 
• Sec also project 4.9. 
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ONGOING PROJECTS 

6.1 BOSTON COLLEGE 

CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 

Grant 91'25'7h38 

Charles Af. Savage, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Thomas 
/ Blakeley, Sponsor, Department of Philosophy 

A Phenomenology of Human Labor 

This project is concenied with the essential charac- 
teristics of the relationship between man and woric. It 
uses phenomenology as its philosophical foundation to 
explore, describe, and analyze such phenomena of hu- 
man labor as the meaning of work; the role of the 
worker in society; the relation of the worker to tech* 
nology, organizational structure, raw materials, and 
product; and the.production process and flnished prod- 
uct as factors in the creativity, self-expression, and 
alienation or involvement of the worker. 

Phenomenological methodology entails viewing an 
object in its total context. Its applicability to manpower 
problems is based on the premise that their solutions 
must take into account social and cultural subtleties of 
the postindustrial era. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1973. 

6J BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 

Grant 91-25-71^ 

June Hopps, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Wyatt C. Jones, 
Sponsor, The Florence Heller Graduate School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 

A Study of Ghetto Economic Corporations 

This study ^11 analyze economic corporations 
which began emerging in urban black ghettos in the late 
1960Y It is examining input (such as sources and 



amounts of initial funding, characteristics of manpower 
taleni invested, and reinvested return from ghetto mar- 
kets) and output (such as development of new profes- 
sional and skilled manpower, contribution to com- 
munity economic wealth, provision of products and 
services to the ghetto and beyond, and generation of 
spin-off enterprises) for a sample of the enterprises. 

The sample consists of all corporately owned plants 
or offices set up in Roxbury-North Dorchester, Mass., 
between June 1967 and January 1971. Material is being 
collected in discussions with executives of each corpo- 
ration and from company records and published 
materials. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6^ BROWN UNIVERSITY 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

Grant 91^4-71^51 

Frank L Mott, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Alden 
Speare, Jr, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Labor Force Participation and Fertility for Women 
with Young Children in Rhode Island: An Analysis of 
Their Interactions and Antecedents 

Retrospective data for the 1,578 once-married 
women interviewed in either 1967, 1968, or 1969 in the 
Rhode Island Health Surveys were utilized to develop 
a life cycle model for interpreting the nature of the 
relationships between work and fertility behavior. In 
particular, the relevance of specific demographic back- 
ground factors such as religion, ethnic origin, or educa- 
tion for differentially affecting work and fertility behav- 
ior was examined. 

The results of this study suggest that, with but lim- 
ited exceptions, different demographic background fac- 
tors affect the work and fertility behavior of women, at 
least with respect to work in the periods soon after a 
child's birth* The conclusion was also reached that 
demographic background factors explain only a small 
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portion of a woman's adult work or fertility experi- 
ences. 

Completion is scheduled for July 19 \ 



6.4 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-68-04 

John S. Spien Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Robert 
Blauner, Sponsor, Department ofSociclogy 

Racial Integration in , the Railroad Operating Crafts 

This study is examining conditions which cause 
Negroes to succeed or fail in a previously all-white 
industry when employment is opened to them. Rail- 
road operating crafts in the San Francisco Bay area, 
virtually closed to all but whites until the early 1960's, 
provide the work setting for the study. 

The researcher is attempting to interview the ap- 
proximately 75 Negroes hired for such jobs since the 
early 1960's (whether still employed or not). These 
interviews cover job history and aspirations, education, 
family background, and reasons for leaving the railroad 
(where applicable). Comparative data are being col- 
lected from 25 white employees in the crafts, who are 
being queried in addition concerning their views of 
Negroes as coworkers and whether their attitudes have 
changed since the preintegration period. Additional 
material is being obtained through interviews with lo- 
cal union and company officials. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 



6.5 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-69-01 

Jeffrey M. Schevitz, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Harold 
L Wilensky, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Social and Psychological Impact of Worklife 
Instability 

This study examines the long-term social and psy- 
chological impact of varying amounts of worklife insta- 
bility, based on a mail survey of 1,200 engineers and 
scientists and 1,200 skilled workers— both split be- 
tween defense and commercial work. Worklife instabil- 



ity is deflned as downgrading, frequent job changes, or 
layoffs resulting frohi technological obsolescence or 
cancellation of defense contracts. The study is attempt- 
ing to find ways of minimizing the negative effects of 
worklife instability. The researcher postulates that an 
individual's response to worklife instability depends 
primarily on his attribution of blame for the instability, 
his career orientation, and aspects of the work role 
organization and industry within which he locates 
reemployment. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 



6.6 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grants 91-05-70-13 and 91-06-71-30 

Louise Berman, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Lloyd 
Ulman, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Analysis of the Labor Market for Policemen 

This study analyzes reasons for the general shortages 
of qualified police personnel. It is examining the deter- 
minants of trends in demand for policemen, sources of 
supply, incentives for attracting new applicants, wage 
differentials, the responsiveness of supply to changes in 
wages, effects of alternative policies, the process and 
rate of adjustment of supply to demand, and the nature 
of existing shortages. Data on the labor market behav- 
ior of California policemen are being obtained from 
police departments through interviews and employ- 
ment records. The costs and benefits of becoming a 
policeman are being estimated by level of education. 
Data from a national survey will illustrate the range of 
recruitment policies and provide a research perspective 
from which to evaluate the California situation. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 



6.7 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grants 91-05-70^2 and 91-06-71-33 

Michael D. Hard, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Lloyd 
Ulman, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Explanation of Changing Labor Force 
Participation Rates 
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This study is analyzing recent changes in labor force 
participation of each age, race, and sex group in the 
population, with particular attention to the role of wage 
rates. A model of labor force participation is being 
developed for each group, starting with the assumption 
that the individual participation rate depends on the 
family's decision about maximizing family welfare. 
Among the other variables to be investigated, the wage 
rate for each group is the most important, having been 
neglected in most previous studies despite its theoreti- 
cal importance. A wage series for each group is being 
constructed and used in analyzing changes in the ratios 
of wage rates for the difTerent groups. Both time-series 
and cross-section analyses are being made, using data 
from: (1) The 1966 and 1967 Survey of Economic Op- 
portunity, covering 38,000 households; (2) the Current 
Population Survey, Bureau of the Census; and (3) the 
Surveys of Consumer Finances, Survey Research Cen- 
ter, University of Michigan. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 



6.8 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 9 1-06-7 1-07 and 91-06-72-16 

Ernie Lightman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Lloyd 
Ulman, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Economics of Military Manpower Procurement 
in Canada 

This study investigates the operation of Canada*s 
all-volunteer armed force as it competes for personnel 
with the civilian job market. Biographical and wage 
data from the Canadian Department of National De- 
fence are being used to derive a model based on the 
hypotheses that application and enlistment rates de- 
pend primarily upon relative civilian and military 
wages and upon the unemployment rate and that the 
influence of these determinants varies by region and by 
level and type of education. The model is being used to 
estimate enlistment rates and the elasticity of supply at 
varying wage and unemployment levels. The economic 
and human resources implications of military training 
programs, admission standards, pay systems, and reen- 
listments are also being considered. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 



6.9 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06-71^09 

William G Moss, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Frank S. 
Levy, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Effect of Housing Segregation on Negro Real 
Income and Employment 

Using data on 29,000 San Francisco Bay area 
households, this study tests the hypothesis that housing 
segregation reduces the real income of Negro workers 
because their commuting distances are greater than for 
whites in the same occupations and industries. 

The project is also exploring the relationship be- 
tween housing location and kinds of jobs taken by 
Negroes who qualify for but forego jobs available 
beyond reasonable commuting distance. The place of 
residence of Negro and white household heads, classi- 
fied by occupation, is being compared with the location 
of similar jobs throughout the area to measure the rela- 
tive availability of the job to residents of the subarea. 

Data for both analyses were collected by the Bay 
Area Transportation Study Commission in its recent 
employment inventory and random sample survey of 
Bay area households. 

Coiaplerion is scheduled for October 1972. 

6.10 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06-71^18 

Darryl Lowry, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. George 
Akerlof, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Population Characteristics of Depressed Areas, with 
Particular Emphasis on the Bias Caused by Selective 
Migration 

This study focuses the effects of migration on 
areas of chronic high unemployment. It is examining 
differences between the populations of depressed and 
nondepressed areas in age, educational attainment, in- 
come, and labor force participation rates and the extent 
to which these differences can be explained by selective 
migration. It is alsc msidering whether the existing 
population characteristics of depressed areas would 
change if new employment opportunities were available 
and whether area unemployment rates tend to converge 
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or diverge from the national average over time. Pub- 
lished data from the Bureau of the Census and the 
Department of Labor are bein^t analyzed. 
Completion is scheduled for (>tober 1972. 

6.11 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06'71'31 

Michael W, Stebbins, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Joseph 
Garbarino, Sponsor, School of Business 
Administration 

The PhD. in Industry: Management's Use of Social 
Science Specialists 

In light of the shrinking academic market for recipi- 
ents of doctoral degrees in the social sciences, this study 
is assessing private industry's potential to absorb the 
rising surpluses predicted by some economists. The 
project focuses on the nature and components of pre- 
sent and projected utilization of these specialists; tlieir 
traditional and new organizational roles; the industries, 
organizational functions, and departments most likely 
to spark new employment opportunities; and the influ- 
ence on demand for social scienf of corporate size, 
technology, the dynamics of the product market, and 
the relative profitability of an industry. 

Biographical and organizational data are being ob- 
tained by questionnaire from manpower executives and 
employees with Ph.D. degrees in 100 firms drawn from 
the "Fortune Top 500" list. Data on employe' atti- 
tudes, the content of their jobs, and the current and 
projected demand for their services are being obtained 
through interviews. 

Completion is scheduled for November 1972. 

6.12 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91 '06-71 -39 

Dorothea Cudaback, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Kermit 
T Wiltse, School of Social Welfare 

Role Conflict Experienced by Indigenous Service 
Workers in Public Welfare 

For welfare aides who were themselves welfare 
recipients, this project investigates the conflict between 
the workers' concern for their clients and their respon- 



sibility to their agency. It seeks to identify those client 
service situations likely to evoke role conflict; to gage 
the extent to which this conflict is experienced by aides 
and infl \ences ft:».;ir job satisfaction and performance; 
and to delineate characteristics of the job situation that 
determine the manner in which the conflict is resolved. 

Based on interviews with aides, social workers, and 
other welfare staff, the researcher is collecting and put- 
ting into questionnaire format a series of client service 
situations in which the aides' responsibilities conflict 
and must be resolved by client-oriented, agency-ori- 
ented, compromise, or avoidance alternatives. The 
questionnaire, to be administered in interviews with a 
sample of former welfare mothers working as aides in 
California county welfare departments, is designed to 
elicit for each situation the aide's perception of ex- 
pected behavior, the way she actually would act and 
why, the degree of distress she would feel, and her job 
satisfaction. Aide programs are being observed to vali- 
date and extend this information and to gain insight 
into those aspects of the program, such as training and 
agency sanctions and rewards, that would tend to affect 
the role conflict. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1973. 

6.13 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 9l-06-72'21 

Alan A. Fisher, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Lloyd 
Ulman, Sponsor, Department of Economics and 
Institute of Industrial Relations 

The Problem of Teenage Unemployment 

This project focuses on teenage %rorkers as part of the 
secondary labor market in invt^tigating five major 
question areas: (1) To what ex tent is the baby boom of 
the late 1940's responsible for recent rises in youth 
unemployment? Is there evidence that job openings 
increased less rapidly than the flow of i. ew workers into 
'he labor force, or did their entry in the fa ;e of an 
c*..eady inflexible wage structure make it more difficult 
for them to locate jobs? Is the problem transitory, de- 
pending on population trends? (2) How important were 
policies and institutional wage ridigities (minimum 
wages, for example) in reducing the number of low-skill 
and unskilled jobs for which teenagers could compete? 
(3) What role did rural-to-urban migration play in ex- 
acerbating youth unemployment? (4) Is heightened 
youth unemployment largely short-term? How signifi- 
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cant are such factors as part-time student employment 
in determining trends in the short-term and long-term 
components of changes in teenage unemployment? (5) 
To what extent has rising family income allowed tee- 
nagers to choose leisure over employment? Have higher 
welfare payments helped discourage their participation 
in the labor force? How much should published unem- 
ployment figures be adjusted to allow for the labor 
force withdrawal of workers discouraged by poor job 
opportunities? 

The analysis utilizes Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Census data on unemployment, labor force participa- 
tion, employment by occupation and industry, real ag- 
gregate demand, population, education, and wages. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6.14 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS 

ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grants 91-05-66-09 and 91-05-67-18 

Robert Singleton, Doctoral Candidate; Dn Jack 
Hirshleifer, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Labor Force Composition and the Minimum Wage 

This study is testing the proposition that increases in 
the minimum wage cause unemployment among such 
groups as the young, older workers, members of 
minority groups, and the inexperienced. Department of 
Labor and Social Security Administration data on low- 
wage workers are being analyzed. 

Completion is scheduled by June 1973. 

6.15 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 91-17-7 M7 

James R Smith, Doctoral Candidate: Dn H. Gregg 
Lewis, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Hours of Work: An Empirical Study of the Allocation 
of Human Time in a Lifetime Context 

This study examines determinants of the allocation 
of time of adult family members between employment 
and household activities. The framework of a life-cycle 
model developed by other researchers is being extended 
to study the context of husbands' and wives' decisions 
about hours of work. Data for married persons from 
the 1966-67 Surv^ey of Economic Opportunity are be- 
ing used in the analysis. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 



6.16 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 91-17-71-22 

Paul E Salipante, Jr., Doctoral Candidate; Dn Paul 
S. Goodman, Sponsor, Graduate School of Business 

Company Programs to Train the Disadvantaged: The 
Impact of Company Facto'^s on Trainees 

This project examines different characteristics of 
companies and their training programs and relates this 
to the job performance, turnover, and absenteeism of 
disadvantaged trainees and to the characteristics of the 
training group. 

A sample of 100 training piograms in five cities has 
been selected from a cross-section of firms which par- 
ticipate in the Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(JOBS) program. Information on job characteristics, 
work behavior, and the characteristics of the training 
programs and the training groups is being collected in 
interviews with program teachers and directors and 
from questionnaire returns from the trainee's foremen. 
Recent growth and profit trends and other background 
data on the firms are being collected from published 
sources. 

Completion is scheduled for March 1973. 

6.17 TFiE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 91-17-71-37 

Lutaf Dhanidina, Doctoral Candidate; Dn J. Allan 
Thomas, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Economics of Delayed Hign School Completion 

For a sample of men working toward the high school 
equivalency certificate in the Cook County, 111., public 
school system, this study attempts to evaluate the costs 
and expected returns of training relative to the experi- 
ence of high school dropoui ^ and graduates who do not 
con^* ue their education. Information on training 
costs, demographic characteristics, family background, 
employment and educational experience, and on occu- 
pational and earnings expectations is being derived 
from interviews with the enrollees and compared with 
available information on high school graduates and 
dropouts. Data on the overall costs of providing a high 
school completion program are being requested from 
school administrators. 

Comr''**^on is scheduled for December 1972. 
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6.18 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 9hJ7-7h48 

Clarence Robert Tyson. Doctoral Candidate; Dr 
John F. Burton, Jr., Sponsor, Graduate School of 
Business 

The Development of "'Hometown Plans"' for 
Increasing Minority Employment Jn the Construction 
Industry of Selected U.S. Cities 

This project traces the development in the construc- 
tion industry of "hometown plans" — a strategy of 
voluntary affirmative action by contractors, unions, 
and local minority groups co increase minority repre- 
sentation in the building trades. It addresses such ques- 
tions as: Why do some cities adopt hometown plans 
while others do not? Is adoption affected by the size, 
minority population, level of construction activity, and 
other structural characteristics of a city and its labor 
market? By whom and through what processes are 
negotiations to develop a plan begun? How do the three 
parties resolve conflicts and what are the substantive 
issues in negotiations and in the provisions of the agree- 
ment? What are the problems in implementing the 
agreement? 

The analysis is based on a sample of 58 cities which 
have either app/oved, begun negotiations on, or tried 
and failed to develop a hometown plan and of 40 cities 
designated as targets for affirmative action where 
negotiations have not yet begun. Information on the 
structural characteristics of the cities is being collected 
from Federal sources. Information on the bargaining is 
being collected from newspapers and oiher publica- 
tions; in interviews with community leaders, contrac- 
tors, and union spokesmen in a subsample of the cities; 
and through questionnaires sent to the principal'^ in all 
target cities. Copies of hometown plans are being sup- 
plied by the Office of Federal Contract Compliance. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 



6.19 COjuUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grants 9! '34-69-50 and 91-34-70-63 

Margit A. Johansson, Doctoral Candidate; Dn Allen 
H, Barton, Sponsor, Bureau of Applied Social 
Research 



The Differential Effects of Reduced Research 
Funding on University Scientists 

This study is assessing the impact of recent reduc- 
tions in Federal research funding at a major university. 
From interviews, questionnaires, and school records, 
answers are being sought to such questions as: (1) What 
are the characteristics of the faculty, nonfaculty, and 
student researchers who do (or do not) continue to 
receive Federal support? (2) Which researchers sustain 
productivity despite fund reductions? and (3) How do 
fund cuts affect researchers' alternative activities, self- 
esteem, and relations with coUeagues? 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 



6.20 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Grant 91-34-70-06 

Richard H. P., Mendes, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Terence K. Hopkins, Sponsor, Department of 
Sociology 

A Study of the Social Service Employees Union of the 
New York City Department of Social Services 

Assuming that one cause of dissatisfaction and attri- 
tion among social workers is a gap between their com- 
mitment and their opportunities to serve, this re- 
searcher is exploring whether improving extrinsic 
rewards (salaries, pensions, job security) through un- 
ionization reduces social workers' dissatisfaction with 
the intrinsic aspects of work. Infonnation is being col- 
lected through interviews with leaders of two unions 
whose membership includes professional personnel 
from the New York City Department of Social Ser- 
vices, with department administrators, and with city 
officials, as well as from union and department records 
and publications. Matters to be investigated include the 
circumstances of unionization, the unions' nolicies 
(particularly regarding the integration of public and 
self-interests), and their interaction with adversary and 
supportive groups. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1973. 



6.21 COLUMBIA UNIVEPSFHr 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Grant 91-34-70-09 
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Jeffrey G. Reitz. Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Robert K. 
Merton, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

The Flight from Science: Student Disillusionment 
with Careers in Science and Engineering 

This study seeks to find out why able students aban- 
don science and engineering. Students who remain in 
science and engineering and those who do not are bzmg 
compared with respect to occupational objectives and 
attitudes, assessments of their ow.i ability, social ori- 
gins, and the characteristics of their schools. Data col- 
lected by the National Opinion Research Center in a 
survey of a national sample of 41,116 college and uni- 
versity students who graduated in June 1961 are being 
cross-tabulated and analyzed. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6.22 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-70-10 

Sherry Gorelick Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Ivar K 
Berg, Sponsor, Graduate School of Business 

Incentives and Obstacles to Management Hiring of 
the Disadvantaged 

This study is analyzing the relationship between 
black-white income differentials and employer hiring 
policies in different labor markets to discover the con- 
ditions under which managements are most motivated 
to pursue those policies that are conducive to the equal- 
ization of income between blacks and whites. 

It is testing the proposition that the maintenance of 
highly selective screening processes for high-level, 
high-paying jobs exaggerates income differences be- 
tween low- and high-level jobs and inflates the labor 
pool for low-level jobs by keeping most applicants "un- 
qualified** for high-level jobs. Analysis at the macro 
!evel is based on statistics from Government sources 
(such as the census and Special Labor Force Reports). 
At the level of the firm, data are being collected 
through interviews from a matched sample of firms 
(which do or do not eng^ige in programs designed to 
empby disadvantaged worKers) in a few cities selected 
according to labor market conditions and work force 
composition. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1973. 



6.23* COIUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-70-27 

Donald Feldstein, Doctoral Candidate: Dr Russell A. 
Nixon, Sponsor, School of Social Work 

A Credential Is Waived: The Experience of College 
Students Who Have Not Completed High School 

This study is testing the validity of the high school 
diploma as a credential for higher education by com- 
paring the academic performances of high school 
graduates and nongraduates enrolled in California 
community colleges. If the two groups perform at es- 
sentially the same level, it is postulated, then the non- 
graduates are capable of pursuing the higher education 
required for entry into professional careers in the ser- 
vice industries without lowering the present standards 
of these professions. 

For a sample of students in five community colleges, 
information is being obtained from college records on 
major field of study, standard entvance examination 
grade, grade point average, class grades, age, sex, and, 
where available, veteran's status, family income, race 
or ethnic background, and economic class of residence 
area. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6.24 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-70-62 and 91-36-72-34 

Harriet Zellner, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Jacoo 
Mincer, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Analysis of Trends in the Relative Educational 
Attainment, Earnings, and Occupational Distribution 
of Women, 1900 to 1969 

This project analyzes changes from 1900 to 1969 in 
the educational attainment, earnings, and occupational 
distribution of women relative to men. Data classified 
by age, race, marital status, presence of children, and 
place of residence are being gathered from publications 
of government agencies and the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Completion is scheduled for March 1972. 
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6.25 CX)LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-36-7}'23 

Eric IV, Single, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Allan A. 
Sliver, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Garnishment: Its Impact Upon Industry and Upon 
Default Debtors 

This project investigates the consequences of gar- 
nishment for industry and indebted workers and the 
reasons why some consumers become entangled in debt 
problems. It is utilizing data from three questionnaire 
surveys: (1) An ongoing study of 1,333 defendants in 
law suits stemming from consumer credit transactions 
in four major cities; (2) a 1964 attitudinal survey of 
residents of working-class neighborhoods in Chicago 
and Detroit which included items on credit use and 
level of indebtedness; and (3) a 1968 survey of wage 
garnishment and wage assignment practices in 1,500 
manufacturing flrms. 

The analysis will focus on States and types of firms 
having the highest garnishment rates; the occupational 
levels of garnished employees; the relationship of gar- 
nishment to size of community and other locational 
variables; the effects of garnishment on debtors* health, 
careers, and marriages; the causes of breakdowns in 
credit transactions; the costs of garnishment to employ- 
ers in dollars and man-hours; and employer attitudes 
toward garnishment. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1973. 

6.26 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-36-72-13 

Lorraine Turner Ruffing, Doctoral Candidate; Dr 
Peter Passe II, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Alternative Approach to the Economic 
Development of the American Indian 

Assuming that contemporary schemes to improve 
the economic lot of the American Indian fail because 
they force him to adapt to western values of individual- 
ism and competition, this project explores the feasibil- 
ity of organizing tribal economic activities on the basis 
of existing cooperative social structures, such as the 
Israeli kibbutzim and the labor-managed firms of 
Yugoslavia. 



The analysis ;enters on tribes of the Southwest, 
whose traditional social structure is based upon ex- 
tended family units. Federal publications and second- 
ary anthropological sources, supplemented with the 
candidate's own field survey of one tribe, are being used 
to develop a micro and macro theory for an economy 
in which both growth and the preservation of Indian 
values are explicit goals; and to identify feasible eco- 
nomic activities in which the cooperative model could 
be used, given the resources of the reservation. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

6.27 CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
TTHACA, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-69-67 

Ross E. Azevedo, Doctoral Candidate; Dr N. Arnold 
Tolles, Sponsor, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 

The Labor Market for Scientific Personnel: The 
Problem of Allocation and Efficiency 

This study is describing the allocative function of the 
labor market for scientists and engineers and evaluat- 
ing the efliciency with which this market operates. It 
seeks information on the role of employers, employees, 
and employment services in the processes by which 
scientists find their initial and subsequent professional 
jobs. Information is being obtained through interviews 
and questionnaires with approximately 30 employers in 
the New York-New England area; numerous engineers, 
physicists, chemists, and mathematicians; and seven 
college placement services and four public employment 
agencies. In addition, data from government and 
professional associations are being used. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6.28 DUKEUNIV . TTY 
DURHAM, N.c. 

Grant 91-35-68-15 

Norville David Crowder, Doctoral Candidate; Dr.. Joel 
Smith, Sponsor, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 

The Socioeconomic Assimilation of Southen. Born 
Migrants to Other Regions 

This study is attempting to depict the effects of early 
life experiences in the South on job market participa- 
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tion of migrants from that region. Comparisons of in- 
come, education, and occupational prestige are being 
made for four groups: (1) Migrants bom and educated 
in the South who now live in another region (for exam- 
ple, the Northeast); (2) migrants bom in the South and 
educated elsewhere, now living in the Northeast; (3) 
native bom, nonsouthem educated residents of the 
Northeast; and (4) migrants to the Northeast who were 
bom and educated in regions other than the South. The 
primary source is Accuracy of Data on Population Char* 
actenstics as Measured by Reinterviev^:. prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1964. 
Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 

6.29 DUKE UNIVERSITY 
DURHAM, N O. 

Grant 91-37^72-26 

Janice R Madden, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Simon 
Rottenberg, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Economics of Sex Discrimination 

This project seeks a more realistic explanation of the 
causes and effects of sex discrimination than that prov- 
ided by conventional models originally designed to ex- 
plain race discrimination. 

The candidate is formulating two models — one, a 
general equilibrium model of sex discrimination in a 
competitive labor market and the other, an alternative 
theoretical structure of discrimination based on as- 
sumptions of a male-dominated, monopsonistic labor 
market. She is applying published data to the models 
to derive implications for female wages and employ- 
ment of variations in the relative elasticities of substitu- 
tion of males and females; the relative marginal physi- 
cal products; the respective elasticities of labor supply; 
the retums to scale in production, the levels of em- 
ployer, employee, md consumer discrimination; the 
degree of competition in the commodity market; and 
the number of factors in the production function. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6.30 THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

Grant 91-12-71-53 

Geraldine B. Terry, Doctoral Candidate: Dr Charles 
B. Nam, Sponsor,, Department of Sociology 



The Interrelationship Between Female Employment 
and Fertility 

This research investigates the influence of number of 
children, spacing of births, and expected fr-nily size on 
the duration and type of employment among women. 
It is analyzing the work-fertility relationship over time, 
taking into account the wife's perception of "woman's 
role"; her educational attainment, age at marriage, and 
religious background; family socioeconomic status 
(measured by husband's occupation); and pattem of 
decisionmaking between husband and wife. 

The project utilizes data collected in four surveys: (1) 
The Growth of American Families Study, conducted at 
the University of Wisconsin; (2) the Princeton Fertility 
Study; (3) Brown University's Rhode Island Health 
Survey; and (4) a longitudinal survey of the labor force 
undertaken at The Ohio State University (see 4.18). 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 



6.31 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON. D C. 

Grant 91-11-71 20 

Lowell M. Glenn, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Garth L 
Mangum, Sponsor, Department of Econorrics - 

Public Service Employment for the Disadvantaged 

This project traces the development of public service 
employment activities in an attempt to determine the 
prospects for success and the practical administrative 
and operational difTiculties likely to be encountered in 
implementing a full-scale public service employment 
program. Lessons emerging from Westem European 
manpower policies and from work programs in the 
United States during the 1930's and during the 1960's 
are being studied for such issues as the appropriate 
roles of the public and private sectors in relief, income 
maintenance, and other manpower programs; the po- 
tential for suitable jobs in Federal, State, and local 
govemments; and procedures for obtaining social, cul- 
tural, and political support to initiate and maintain a 
comprehensive public service employment program. 

The researcher is gathering information from pub- 
lished sources and in interviews with manpower schol- 
ars, officials, and policymakers. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 
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6.32 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D C 

Grant 9hll'72'20 

Robert Taggart III Doctoral Candidate; Dr Sar A, 
Levitan, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Manpower and Other Economic Implications of 
Private Pension and Retirement Plans 

This study conietders the following issues: (I) What 
is the distribution of pension coverage, and what rela- 
tion does it have to labor allocation and workers* wel- 
fare in various industries? (2) In view of current em- 
ployment patterns and trends in the pension system, 
what are workers* pension prospects relative to their 
occupations, industries, and age groups? (3) Do vesting 
requirements (specifying minimum periods of employ- 
ment the ^ jrker must serve before he gains a "vested" 
right to receive a pension when he retires) reduce labor 
mobility? Would portability arrangements (permitting 
the worVer to transfer his pension benefits from one job 
to another) reverse this effect? (4) What are the labor 
market implications of the increase in early retirement 
provisions of pension plans? (S) Do special and early 
retirement provisions serve as a cushion for the unem- 
ployed during recessions? (6) Are jobs closed to work- 
ers over 45 because of the high cost of providing them 
with pension benefits? How can this be remedied? (7) 
To what extent have increase*! pension benefits reduced 
work incentive among the elderly? 

Sources include Ohio State University's national 
study of labor force behavior, (see 4.17), raw data filed 
under the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, 
and surveys and analyses by the Bankers* Trust Com- 
pany, the Social Security Administration, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and the Labor-Management Services 
Administration. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6.33 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 9h23'70^60 

Nancy & Netting, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Nathan 
Glazer, Sponsor, Department of Social Relations 

Careers of Upward Bound Alumni 

This study follows up a group of young people who 
have participated in Upward Bound — an intensive 3- 



year college preparatory program for disadvantaged 
students with "undeveloped" college potential, who en- 
ter the program as high school sophomores. 

The prospective sample consists of 100 young people 
who completed at least 1 year in the nrc.^ -am at the 
University of Hartford— 60 who went on to college and 
40 who dropped out of Upward Bound and may or may 
not be in school. The researcher will trace their job and 
educational histories in individual interviews in an at- 
tempt to: (1) Isolate variables which have influenced 
their decisions during and since participation in Up- 
ward Bound; and (2) pinpoint characteristics which 
distinguish the students who went on to college from 
those who did not. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6^ HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91'2S'71M and 91-25^72-18 

John L Akula, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Talcott 
Parsons, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Trends in the Racial Distribution of Income, 1940-70 

This project is constructing a set of social indicators 
concerning the racial distribution of income for each of 
the SO States. Cross-section and time-series data on 
>^ 4,000 variables are being assembled and analyzed. 

The researcher will assess: (1) The effects of black 
political mobilization on income distribution; (2) the 
relative benefits to lower-income and higher-income 
blacks of an improved legal climate or increased eco- 
nomic growth; (3) the impact on racism of economic 
modernization and the economic mobilization of 
blacks; and (4) the influence upon racial stratification 
of political party competitiveness, levels of political 
participation, degree of political mobilization among 
explicitly racist groups, and other characteristics of 
each State's political system. 

Completion is scheduled for November 1972. 

6J5 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91-25-71-24 

Francine D. Blau, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Peter 
Doeringer, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Pay Differentials and Differences in the Distribution 
of Employment of Female arid Male Office Workers 
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This analysis of the employment patterns and earn- 
ings of women is to: (1) Construct a model of wage 
determination to assess interfirm and intraoccupational 
sex differences in pay in the light of supply and demand 
conditions of local labor markets, industry, scheduled 
weekly hours, size of establishment, unionization, and 
pcrcentege of female oflficc workers within each firm, 
as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 15 
major northeastern cities; and (2) apply the model to 
data obtained from 15 New Haven empbyers. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

6,36 UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Grant 91^8-72-05 

Charles I EUard, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. William 
/ Moote, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Investigation of the Influence of the In-School 
Neighborhood Youth Corps on Earning Capacity in 
Houston, Texas 

This project seeks to determine whether participa- 
tion in an in-school program of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) effects lasting improvement in 
wage rates or total earnings, employment stability, and 
skill levels. Focusing on a group of young people (half 
with NYC in-school program experience and half with- 
out), the study considers five major questions: (1) To 
what extent are variations in earning capacity attribut- 
able to sex, race, marital status, category of work ex- 
perience, time spent in the program, and other con- 
trolled variables? (2) Have Negro and Mexican 
American participants in the program made any break- 
throughs from traditional low-skill employment pat- 
terns? (3) Are there any differences between the earning 
capacities of early NYC participants and those who 
participated more recently, since the program has 
matured? (4) Have the benefits of the NYC program 
exceeded its cost as a social investment? If so, by how 
much? (5) Do the inconie levels of p^t-NYC youth 
exceed defined poverty standards? 

The grantee is surveying a sam; of all NYC cnrol- 
lecs age 18 and over with at least 1 week's income who 
were sponsored by any organizations in Houston. A 
control group is being selected from NYC waiting lists. 
Data are being gathered in interviews with members of 
both groups and from their high school records. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971 



6.37 UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

Gram 91-15-69-51 

Roger D Roderick Doctoral Candidate; Dn Hugh 
Folk Sponsor, Institute of Labor and Indus -ial 
Relations 

An Organizational Analysis of the Hiring of 
Engineers 

This study applies organization theory to private 
firms' recruitment and hiring of engineers. It traces 
firms' development and implementation of hiring goals 
and recruitment procedures, their adaptation to a short 
supply of engineers, and their adjustment of future re- 
cruitment policies in light of these adaptations. Inter- 
views have been conducted with the recruitment staff 
at engineering firms, primarily those engaged in de- 
fense operations and research and development. In ad- 
dition, questionnaires from a sample of June 1969 engi- 
neering graduates have been used to validate the firms' 
reported recruitment practices. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6^ INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

Grant 91-16-68-13 

Robert E Otlewski, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Taulman A. Miller, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

Male Secondary School Teacher Mobility in the State 
of Indiana 

This analysis of the demographic and economic fac- 
tors which characterize the geographically mobile 
teacher, his mobility patterns, and the communications 
channels used by the teacher and hiring official is at- 
tempting to formulate policy tools which could affect 
the pattern and incidence of mobility. For male second- 
ary school teachers, statistics collected by the Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction for the 5 academic 
years beginning with 1963-64 will be supplemented by 
questionnaires to: (!) All those who changed school 
corporations within Indiana during the period June- 
September 1967; (2) a sample of those who were immo- 
bile during that period; and (3) school superintendents 
in the State. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 
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6^9 INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 
BlOOMINGTON. ind. 

Cmnt 9H8'72'02 

Stanley P. Stephenson, Jk, Doctoral Candidate: Dr 
Ernst W. Strontsdorfer, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

Economics of Job Search: A Biracial Analysis of Job 
Search Behavior in Urban Male Youth Aged 18-21 

This project attempts to find out how racial difTer- 
ences in the job search behavior of youth interact with 
and influence the cost and length of the job search, the 
wage rate and occupation ultimately accepted, and ex- 
pected duration of employment. The researcher is in- 
terviewing 300 young men, a sample of all unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants and placement service 
registrst'^ts who entered field offices of the Indiana Em- 
ployment Security Division in Indianapolis during Oc- 
tober ijxd November, 1971. Background data on the 
sample are being gathered from the work applications 
on file with the division. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6.40 UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
COLLEGE PARK, MD. 

Grant 9^22-70^33 

William B. Clatanojf Jr., Doctoral Candidate: Dr. 
Paul A. Weinstein, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

The Utilization of Military Human Capital by 
Noncareer Veterans of the US Navy 

This study is analyzing those variables in military 
training and experience that lead the veteran to transfer 
successfully his military skills to civilian jobs and to 
exercise his new options for further education and 
tiaining. Using a sample of 1,084 Navy veterans, the 
study is also exploring whether the use of service- 
acquired skills increases veterans* civilian earnings, 
whether military service enlarges educational and em- 
ployment hori/c 3 mof c for the less advantaged enlis- 
tee, and whether the veterans* net gain (or loss) from 
military service diJers between urton and rural areas. 

Data sources include juestionnaire returns frova a 
recent survey of military training conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, veterans* records from the Navy 
Master Inactive Reserve Tape, and county-city data 
tapes prcpa by the Department of Commerce. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 



6.41 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 

TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 9h23-70'll 

Ira Jay Miller, Doctoral Camdidate: Dn Robert M. 
Solow, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Implications of ihc Phillips Curve Traaec"^ for 
Minority Income and Employment 

This study seeks to ascertain the magnitude and na- 
ture of the impact of various levels of economic activity 
on black economic welfare. The analysis is exploring 
the tradeofls between unemployment anci the black/- 
white income ratio and between inflation >Mid the in- 
come ntio Sources of data include the Current Popu- 
lation Surveys of the Bureau of the Census, the 1960 
census. Employment and Earnings, the Manpower Re- 
port(s) of the President and studies of urban employ- 
ment by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Basic compo- 
nents of the analysis include — in addition to data on 
unemployment and various formi, of incores— meas- 
ures of labor force participation^ multiple joD holding, 
hours of work, labor turnover, and wagj r ies. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6.42 MASSACHUSETTS L^STTTUTE OF 

TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 9^25-71-14 

Andrew 3/. Sum, Doctorui Candidate: Dr, Charles A. 
Myers, Spoi*sor, Department of Economic. 

Man^w^r /raining Programs for I omen and Their 
Interaction with the Local Labor Market in Boston 

This study :x)nsiders the relationship of occupa ions 
that women are trained for under federally sponncred 
programs to the primary and secondary sectors of the 
labor market, trainees* characteristics, Ctz cbaiactexis- 
fics of employers with workers in these occupations, 
and supportive s rvices provided graduates. It is also 
comparing in ' -es* wages, perfonrance, turnover, and 
promotions with those of oth^r employees in the same 
occupations, and turnover is being examined in the 
context of the female occupational and W2ge stnctares, 
and the operation of internal labor /^ark<:ts. 

Data are being collected from BosMi community 
action agencies on approximately 750 wcmm who re- 
cently completed training in in!i*tutional l.**ai!;^ng pro- 
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grams and the Concentrated Employment Program. 
The researcher is also interviewing 20 to 25 employers 
who hire women in the training occupations for infor- 
mation on the demand side of the market. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6*43 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 9U25-72'09 

Alex Cukierman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Robert M. 
Solow, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Tradeoff Between Inflation and Unemployment 
in the Long and Short Runs in the Presence of 
Inflattonarjy Expectations 

This project is devt" loping a framework which incor- 
porates effects of expect itions on actual wage and 
price increases into the con:ext of the inflation-unem- 
ployment tradeoff. It uses this framework to explore 
three questions: (1) Is there a tradeoffbetween inflation 
and unemployment? (2) If there is, what is the thresh- 
old above which the rat^ of inflation and unemploy- 
ment are independent of each other? (3) How long does 
it take the economy to return to its long-run position 
on the tradeofl' curve after being disrupted by some 
exogenous shock, such as expansionary employment 
measures? 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

CM MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Jrant 91-25-72-17 

Robert E B. Lucas, Doctoral Candidate: Dk Lester 
C Thurow, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Job Characteristics, Wages, and Human Capital 
Endowment 

This project explores the extent to which job charac- 
teristics (as distinguished from skill characteristics) af- 
fect workers' willingness to accept particular types of 
employment. It is testing the pioposition that because 
an individual is trained to meet the specific characteris- 
tics of a job and must adapt his skills to a job rather 
than adjust the job to his skills, the labor market is 
actually a market for job characteristics and not for 
work skills. The main role of personal skill characteris- 



tics, it is postulated, is in assigning rank in the queue 
for job characteristics. 

Utilizing data from the 1967 Suivey of Economic 
Opportunity and the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
the candidate is estimating suppl> and demand func- 
tions for different job characteristics in two steps: (1) 
For each race-sex subgroup, several locations, and un- 
ion status, he is regressing individual wage rates upon 
occupational and personal characteristics to obtain in- 
put prices for each job characteristic. (2) Supply and 
demand functions for each job characteristic are being 
derived on the basis of Step 1. An individual's supply 
of a particular job characteristic is viewed as a function 
of prices offered for all job characteristics, and of edu- 
cation, health, ag^., unearned income, and the union 
statu' of his family members. Demand for a particular 
job characteristic is viewed as a function of the price of 
the job chosen and the age and education of the in- 
dividual. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

6.45 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSFTY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-69-12 

Nancy B. Tuma, Doctoral Candidate; Dk Thomas L 
C onner. Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Probability Model of Change of Employment of 
Mexican Americans 

This study is developing a probabiUty model to de- 
scribe changes of employment (that is, frequency of job 
changes, farm to industrial employment, or vice-versa) 
among male Mexican American heads of households. 
Job histories of 624 Mexican American migratory 
farmworkers collected in an earlier study (see 3.38) are 
being analyzed to ascertain the predictive value of such 
factors as socioeconomic mobility, geographic mobil- 
ity, and frequency of migration. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

6*46 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-69-25 

Jerry N. Judy, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Grafton D. 
Trout, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Occupational Specialization, Chain Migration, and 
the Assimilation of Mexican Americans into Michigan 
Communities 
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This study is examining the history of occupational 
adjustment of migratory Mexican American farm- 
workers who have settled in four Michigan towns, us- 
ing data from an earh ^ study (see 3.38), supplemented 
by interviews with persons familiar with the historical 
patterns of Mexican American settlement in the com- 
munities, employers, and persons involved in helping 
newcomers tlnd employment. The stu explores the 
hypothesis that recent Mexican American settlers, 
especially those who came to join relatives in the same 
community, usually seek and find jobs in those occupa- 
tions in which earlier Mexican American settlers have 
been employed. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6.47 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 9h24-70-14 

Bernard A. Bast, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Geraldine 
T. ScholL Sponsor Psychology Department 

A Predictive Study of Employability Among the 
Visually Impaired with the California Psychological 
Inventory 

This study has two objectives: To help standardize 
the California Psychological Inventory (CPI), an in- 
strument for measuring employment-related personal- 
ity attributes, for a visually impaired population; and to 
develop a tool for use with the CVI in assessing the job 
readiness of visually impaired persons. The CPI is be- 
ing administered to, and information on employment 
background and qualifications is being obtained from, 
100 employable, visually impaired men and women, 
identified through Michigan community agencies for 
the blind. The personal data and the test scores will be 
used to develop a tool for predicting job readiness. The 
validity of the tool will then be tested by using it to 
predict the current employment status of a smaller 
group of visually impaired persons who took the CPI 
between January 1968 and June 1968 and checking the 
results against their actual employment status. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6.48 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-24^70-50 



Elizabeth Ann Rotiman. Doctoral Candidate: Dr. 
Malcolm S. Cohen. Sponsor Department of 
Economics 

Time patterrs of Adjustment in Labor Force Behavior 

This study is analyzing the determinaixts of changes 
in labor force behavior among residents o* poverty and 
nonpoverty areas, with particular attention to the poss- 
ibility that longer-term slum residents arc more likely 
to be engaged in the irregular economy than new arriv- 
als and may therefore have lower rates of labor force 
participation. Factors to which labor force behavior 
will be related include personal characteristics, length 
of residence in the area, economic characteristics of the 
type of labor market i which the individual originated, 
current source of income* and participation in job train- 
ing programs. The study consists of cross-section ana- 
lyses of data for three separate groups of 7,000 in- 
dividuals each residing in the Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP) areas of New York City, 
the non-CEP areas of Detroit, and the non-CEP areas 
of Atla 1. The main source of data is the 1969 Urban 
Emploj nt Surv^ by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Other data m being obtained from County Business 
Patterns and the Current Population Survey, by the 
Department of Commerce, and from State welfare 
agency records. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 



6.49 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-70-51 

Barry Bluestone, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Malcolm S 
Cohen, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Wage Rate Determinants of the Working Poor 

This study of low-income workers — particularly 
those with full-time, year-round employment — is in- 
vestigating the extent to which their wage rates reflect 
individual capability as opposed to their race, sex, geo- 
graphical location, or industry affiliation. Wage deter- 
mination models are to be tested using data from a 
recently completed project by the University's Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations which merges the 
results of the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity 
(SEO) with information from oCveral other Federal sur- 
veys to produce a comprehensive set of detailed data on 
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the charactehstics of the regions, industries, and in- 
dividuals in the SEO sample. 
Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 



6.50 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 9h26'71'16 

Mary Huff Stevensoru Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Daniel H Fusfeld, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

The Determinants of Low Wages for Women 
Workers 

This project is measuring the effects on the relative 
wage> of men and women of differences in occupation, 
industry, and investment in human capital, with special 
attention to low^wage workers. It also describes the 
extent and nature of low-wage employment among 
women and the demographic and personal characteris- 
tics of women who work for low wages. 

The analysis is based on data from the 1967 Survey 
of Economic Opportunity, combined with data from 
census and other Government sources to show the in- 
dustry, occupation, and area of residence of the survey 
sample. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 



631 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-26-71^6 

Robert Lyman Hubbard, Doctoral Oindidate; Dk 
Joseph Verqff, Sponsor, Survey Research Center 

Future Orientation and Expectations as Predictors of 
Employment Success 

this project builds on an ongoing study of the influ- 
ence of achievement motivation on trainees* job succtss 
(sec 4.103) whose preliminary findings suggest that 
motivation is affected by labor market conditions at the 
time of appraisal and the individual's general orienta- 
tion to the future. It addresses such questions as: What 
factors affect trainees* expectations? What causes these 
expectations to change? How do future orientation and 
expectations function as predictors of job success? 



Job histories and measures of motivation and expec- 
tations for approximately 150 trainees from the other 
study are being used in this project. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 

6^2 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-26-71-47 

Barbara Nell Carter, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Howard Schuman, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Institutional Racism: Forms of Discrimination in 
Merit and Nonmerit Hiring and Promotion 

This project explores racial differentials in hiring and 
promotion practices across and within occupations and 
organizations to ascertain: (1) The extent to which such 
differentials are attributable to employer discrimina- 
tion or to differences in education and experience; and 
(2) the relationship of organizational structure and 
functions to different forms of discriminatory barriers. 
It is testing the hypothesis that even when the mech- 
anisms of discrimination produce the same outcome, 
their operation ranges from formahand impersonal in 
rules-oriented, highly centralized, bureaucratic organi- 
zations to informal, interpersonal, and ad hoc in p r- 
ticipatory, human relations organizations. 

The researcher is canvassing firms selected from 
Michigan areas with comparable groups of black labor. 
The sample, consisting of 10 organizations employing 
ISO workers or more, includes two public welfare agen- 
cies to represent conditions of ••merit" employment. 
Within each organization, interviews are being con- 
ducted with 50 employees in each of three cat^ories: 
Policymakers and administrators, managers and super- 
visors, and rank-and-file workers. Supplemental infor- 
mation is being gathered from company policy papers 
and through participant observation. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

633 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-26-72-11 

Michael Denney, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Kenneth P. 
Langton, Sponsor, Department of Po^'dcal Science 

The Effect of Technology on Organizational Structure 
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This study is concerned with the process by which a 
traditionally isolated sector of society — U.S. farmwor- 
kers — builds relations with social and political institu- 
tions. It examines patterns of social integration as 
shaped by mechanization, unionization, politicization, 
and social mobility. For a sample of 200 farmworkers, 
30 farm managers, and 30 farm operators in San Joa- 
quin Valley, Calif, information is being obtained in 
extended persona! interviews on personality, intelli- 
gence, values, attitudes, behavior, and background 
characteristics. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6M THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-26-72-22 

Susan Gore Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Sidney Cobb, 
Spotson Survey Research Cente- 

The Influence of Social Support and Related 
Variables in Ameliorating the Consequences of Job 
Loss 

For low-skill, blue-collar workers laid off in plant 
shutdowns, this project attempts to gage the impor- 
tance of positive interaction with friends, ndghbors, 
and kin in offsetting the physical and psychological 
stress of job loss. It hypothesizes that through these 
supportive affiliations, the displaced worker derives job 
information; preserves his self-esteem; reevaluates the 
importance of his various life role^ maintains contact 
with reality; arrests the development of idiosyncratic, 
native attitudes toward his union and former em- 
ployer; and is assured of a reasonably secure future. 

The study builds on and utilizes data from a lon- 
gitudinal investigation of the health effects of job loss. 
Additional, group-level data are being gathered and 
used to determine whether and to what extent the 
higher level of social support prevailing in a rural com- 
munity accounts for the contrasting impact of job loss 
between urban and rural terminees. 

Completion is scheduled for May 1973. 

635 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-26-72-24 

Ross Af. Stolzenberg, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Louis 
A. Ferman, Sponsor. Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations 



The Occupational Determination of Discriminatory 
Returns to Education for Black Men 

This study consists of two parts: (1) Measuring the 
racial differential in money returns to education for 
several occupations; and (2) ascertaining the relative 
importance as determinants of this differential of se- 
lected characteristics of the industrial environment, 
work content, and people associated with each occupa- 
tion. 

An individual income model is being developed and 
applied to data from the 1966 aad 1967 Survey of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Data on occupations and indus- 
tries are being derived from the Dictionary ofOccupa-^ 
tional Titles, the Census of Manufactures, the Census 
of Population, Employment and Earnings, and ether 
published sources. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 



6.56 THE RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
ALBANY 

ALBANY, N Y. 

Grant 91-36-72-31 

George Bruce Hartmann, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. E 
F. Renshaw, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Analysis of the Impact of Urban Renewal and 
Highway Prof^rams on Employment in Black-Owned 
Businesses 

This appraisal of the employment impact of urban 
renewal and highway development programs attempts 
to quantify and describe the characteristics of displaced 
black employers and employees; analyze patterns of 
response to displacement; suf^est specific Federal lelo- 
cation measures; and provide a framework for forecast- 
ing displacements and the amount of funds required to 
salvage and upgrade the jobs and businesses affected. 

The candidate is compiling self-contained case stu- 
dies for each of seven major cities. Each case study will 
include an analysis of the city's economic characteris- 
tics and of the relocation experiences of its dislocated 
businesses. The results of recent surveys of companies 
displaced by urban and highway development in other 
cities are also being examined and compared with the 
case study findings. 

Completion is scheduled for March 1973. 
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6.57 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 9136-71^13 

John Robertson Morse, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Ronald D. Corwin, Sponsor. Department of Sociology 

Occupational Mobility Among Unionized Civil Service 
Workers in New York City 

This investigation of union strat^es for promoting 
occupational mobility compares the career histories of 
four membership groups within the New York City 
Council of the American Federation of State* County, 
and Municipal Employees: (1) Members who have par- 
ticipated in the union's training programs; (2) members 
who are in occupations for which credentials have been 
altered or dropped by the civil service; (3) members 
who have retired and found new jobs; and (4) members 
who have received none of these bcneHts. 

Demogrq>hic, attitudtnal, and woric history infor- 
mation is being obtained from questionnaires from a 
sample of 300 members from each group. The rationale 
behind the various strat^es for increasing career mo- 
lality and how it has changed over the years is being 
explored in interviews with union officials. Information 
on the civil service system and its responses to the 
union's strategies is being obtained in interviews with 
civil service officials. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

6 J8 THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROUNA 
CHAPEL HILL, N.C 

Grant 91-37-72-14 

Howard S Muse, Jr., Doctoral Candidate: Dr. 
George B. Tindall, Sponsor, Department of History 

Youth Programs in /historical Perspective: The 
Experience of the National Youth Administration, 
1935-43 

This project compares youth unemployment and 
Federal programs to alleviate it during the New Deal 
and today. The candidate has compiled a history of the 
National Youth Administration from a variety of sec- 
ondary sources and is examining its implications for the 
Job Corps and Neighborhood Youth Corps, as well as 
for the general, persistent problem of integrating large 
numbers of young people into an increasingly complex 
industrial society. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 
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6.59 THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 

CAROLINA 

CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 

Grant 91-37^72-15 

France Cecile Roussell, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. 
Neal H. Tracy, Sponsor, School of Education 

A Comparai-'ve Study of Teachers* Attitudes Toward 
Men and Women Department Heads in Large-City 
Secondary Schools 

In light of the increasing decline of women in educa- 
tional adm .listration, this project investigates the rela- 
tionship between the attitudes of teachers toward the 
sex of their department head and the resulting work 
climate and leadership effectiveness of these neads. The 
candidate is surveying 68 departments, approximately 
half of which are headed*by women, in 17 high schools 
in the Miami. Fla., metropolitan area. The counselor 
responsible for each school's testing program is being 
asked to administer questionnaires as follows: 

1. To the heads of the English, mathematics, 
science, and social studies departments, for measure- 
ments of their perceptions of the^r own influence and 
administrative involvement in tl ..ool. 

2. To the principal and assistant principals, for rat- 
ings of the department heads' aggii^veness, suggesti- 
bility, and professional knowledge. 

3. To a sample of six teachers in each department, 
randomized by sex, for their perceptions of their de- 
partment head's level of influence and administrative 
involvement in the school; of the effects of sex, age, 
experience, and training on the performance of ad- 
ministrator, and of the work climate. 

Results will be analyzed to determine whether de- 
partments administered by men differ in important or- 
ganizational respects from those administered by 
women. 

Completion is scheduled for Octobe. 1972. 

6.60 NORTHWESHTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

Grant 91-15-6935 

Robert B. Wallace, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Robert 
Eisner, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Benefits of Public High School Education in the 
United States 

For students from different socioeconomic back- 
grounds, this study attempts to measure the increments 
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in achievement and income that are associated with 
attending various high schools. The analysis seeks to 
isolate the influence of school, community, and home 
variables on changes in a st dent*s achievement test 
scores between the ninth and 12th grades and to relate 
his school achievement to his earnings 5 years after 
graduation, taking account of pv^st-high school training 
and motivational factors. These measures of the high 
schooKs contribution to the individual's achievement, 
and ultimately to his earnings, will quantify difTerences 
among groups of students and the schools themselves 
Data were drawn from Project TALENT (a coopera- 
tive effort of the U.S. Office of Education, the Ameri- 
can Instit. .es for Research, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh), under which longitudinal information on 
selected high schools and students has been collected 
since 1960. 

Q)mpletion is scheduled for October 1972. 

6.61 THE OHIO STATE UNIYERSTTY 

RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Grant 91-37^70^55 

Jeanne W, Frodell Doctoral Candidate; Dr Rachel 
A/. Hubbard, Sponsor, School of Home Economics 

A Descriptive Survey of Part-Time Employment in 
Food Services if. ^' 'o 

rhis project examines "ther scope and occupational 
distribution of part-time employment in food service 
operations in four major metrc^litan areas of Ohio 
and the characteristics of the part-time workers. Data 
are being gathered in interviews with the workers and 
their employers in 10 commercial firms and 10 health- 
care institutions in each area. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

6.62 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Grant 9M0-70^54 

Jean C. Dorian, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. John D. 
Durand, Sponsor, Graduate Group in Demography 

Labor Force Participation of Married Women in the 
Vm*ed States: An Investigation of the Role of 
Occupation 



This study investigates the extent to which the labor 
force behavior of married women depends on: (1) 
Changes ir employment opportunities in those occupa- 
tions affording them a relative advantage; (2) competi- 
tion from members of the other secondary labor force 
groups; and (3) the type of work available as well as the 
availability of work. 

The analysis is based on data foi .carried women 
living with their husbands, from published reports of 
the Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and from the Survey of Economic Opportunity. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6.63 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Grant 91'42'72'33 

Peter Konijn, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. William 
Gomberg, Sponsor, Department of Industry 

An Econometric Model of Minority Hiring Among 
Manufacturing Industries 

This study relates patterns of occupational discrimi- 
nation to the size, characteristics, and locale of selected 
industries. It is attempting to distinguish between the 
proportion of maldistribution of racial concentration 
over occupations that is due to demand for a given 
quality labor force, whether white or black, and the 
proportion that is unexplained and that might be at- 
tributed to discrimination. Its underlying hypothesis is 
that the actual productivity of labor, as reflected in the 
marginal r?te of substitution of white workers for 
black, is determined by the following variables: (1) The 
size of the <(tandard metropolitan statistical area 
(SMSA) in which an industry is located; (2) per capita 
expenditures on education, adjusted for the proportion 
of blacks in the civilian labor force, by SMSA; (3) the 
nature of the experienced labor force for hire to a given 
firm, by SMSA; and (4) an industry's employment 
growth, degree of capital intensiveness, and level of 
unionization. 

The analysis, to be based on published Federal 
sources, will cover 16 industries and nine occupational 
categories. 

Completion is scheduled for February 1973. 
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6.64 PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON, N.J. 

Grant 91-32'69-66 

James J. Heckman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Albert 
Rees, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Determinants of Household Labor Force Response to 
Income and Asset Changes 

In order to predict the labor force behavior of mar- 
ried women, this project attempts to relate their labor 
force participation, by age and race, to: (1) The size and 
source of income changes in their households; (2) their 
families' assets and debts; and (3) changes in the level 
and composition of assets. Household survey data from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics are being used. 

Completion is -^heduled December 1972. 

6.65 PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON, N.J. 

Grcnt 

Vernon J. Dixon, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. William J. 
Baumol, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

A Determination of Investment Priorities in Urban 
Black Communities 

In an effort to ascertain the optimal use of resources 
available to urban black ghettos, this study considers 
the following investment possibilities: (1) Training un- 
sicilled workers for jobs located primarily outside their 
community; (2) inducing outside firms to relocate or 
open branch plant<; in the ghetto; (3) subsidizing resi- 
dent-owned businesses; or (4) some combination of 
these possibilities. The relative merits of these invest- 
ment alternatives are being weighed from the stand- 
point of the community's specific objectives; i.e., 
whether it seeks to maximize its share of the gross 
national product or to increase the level of employment 
in the area. 

The Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
which has tried a combination of the three investment 
possibilities, is the setting for the research. Usinc data 
on population trends and labor force participation rates 
for the area, the researcher is estimating the jobs 
needed to provide employment for the community's 
workers. These needs are being compared with esti- 
mates of the maximum numbers and costs of employ- 



ment opportunities that would result from alternative 
government investments. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6.66 UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
ROCHESTER, N Y. 

Grant 91'36-71'45 

Jonathan E. Garlock, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Herbert G Gutman, Sponsor, Department of History 

The Producing Classes: Ideology in American 
Agrarian and Labor Movements, 1866-1896 

This project is concerned with the response of un- 
skilled workers to the technological innovations of the 
late 19th century. It is reassessing and correlating the 
widely diverse activity in political and reform move- 
ments, labor unions, farmers' groups, and experimental 
producer-consumer cooperatives of that period in an 
attempt to answer two questions: (1) To what extent 
were these phenomena different aspects of a coherent 
response to technological change? and (2) What are 
their implications for interpreting workers' responses 
to technology today? 

The study draws on the records and journals of farm 
and labor organizations, reports of State labor bureaus, 
autobiographies of movement leaders, and other litera- 
ture of and about the period. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1972. 

6.67 SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91'29'71^50 

Joseph E Greer, Jn, Doctoral Candidate; Dk 
Thomas S McPartland Sponsor, Department of 
Sociology and Anthrop. ^ 

Work and the Organization of Life Style: 
Implications for Job Retention 

This stuay attempts to relate the job tenure of a 
marginal workt to the employment characteristics of 
his closest friends, his wife's description of him, and his 
elf-concept. The sample consists of 150 married men, 
living with their wives, who, after 2 weeks or more of 
unemployment, <^pply for work through the N.Y. State 
Employment Service office in Olean. 
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As soon as a subject is placed in a job, he and his yrife 
are being asked to write 20 statements which character- 
ize the worker and to list the names and employment 
characteristics of his iO closest friends. Each worker is 
being contacted again 7 and 40 weeks after placement 
and the same information elicitca. The researcher post- 
ulates that the greater the proportion of employed 
friends and of work-oriented statements he and his wife 
make about him, the longer his job retention; and the 
longer his unemployment, the lower the proportion of 
workoriented statements and the more unemployed 
friends he will name. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 

6.68 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06^71-25 (forn^jrly 91'05-70^6) 

Herman Borenzweig, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Martin 
Woiins, Sponsor, School of Social Welfare, University 
of California, Berkeley 

The Effect of Becoming Employed on Self Image 

This study considers how and to what degree train- 
ing and employment affect the self-concept of the 
disadvantaged worker. Tests to measure role expecta- 
tion, self-concept, self-role congruency, and personality 
are being administered at enrollment and 8 months 
later to 200 trainees from a San Francisco Bay area 
Concentrated Employment Program and from the De- 
partment of Rehabilitation in Oakland, Calif. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6*69 STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

STANFORD, CA' IF. 

Grant 91-06-71-27 

Flora Davidoff, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Paul A. 
David, Sponsor, Economics Department 

Emigration of Southern Blacks in the United States^ 
1910-70 

This study seeks to explain temporal and spatial 
, variations in Negro migration from the South. Time- 
senes ^nd cross-section data t e being used to analyze 



the effects on migration decisions of age. transitory and 
long-term levels of unemployment, rc nal differen- 
tials in unemployment rates, ^nd the ''pull" of earher 
migration movements. 
Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6J0 SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Grant ^ 34-69-26 

John K Florer, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Nelson M. 
Blake, Sponsor, Department of Political Science 

The National Effort to Acquire Federal Action on 
Equal Employment Opportunities for ]Vomen in the 
1960's 

This study is documenting and analyzing private ef- 
forts in the 1960's to spur Federal action against sex 
discrimination in employment. The nature of the drive 
for equal employment opportunities for women is being 
related to Federal policies and to Federal legislative, 
administrative, and judicial actions. The study is using 
data from official records and published materials, as 
well as interviews or correspondence with public fig- 
ures who promoted various actions, with representa- 
tives of equal employment interest groups, and with 
officials involved in applications of the law. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6.71 SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
UTICA, N.Y. 

Grant 91-36-71-52 

James P. O'Hair, Doctoral Candidate: Dr Mark 
Abrahamson, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

The Achievement Process' Ah Exploratory Study of 
Career Beginnings 

Assuming that the positions to which an individual 
moves within and between cxupational structures 
largely determine his social status, this study is analyz- 
ing the way in which structural and social psychologi- 
cal influences interact to determine early career mobil- 
ity and thus define achievement as a process. The 
researcher will develop a model which conceptualizes 
the process as on*: through which the individual ac- 
quires various types of resources which interact with 
his environment to provide him with the means to 
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make the sequence of moves needed to attain a desired 
goal or status. 

Operationally, the model associates each of the steps 
through which the individual must pass ' i'each the 
career goals with the variable conditions which must 
obtain for successful mobility into the particular step: 
His antecedent knowledge of the p.oals in the environ- 
ment and of alternative means of achieving those goals 
and his accumulation of such other resources as per- 
sonal attributes, skills, motivations associated with sue- 
cess and failure, capital of various sorts, and role mod- 
els. 

The model will be tested with data for 1960, 1961, 
and 1965 from the Project TALENT data bank for 
young men who were high school seniors in 1960. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 

6J2 THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEX. 

Grant 

Judy P. Appelu Doctoral Candidate; Dr Robert C 
Mayfield, Sponsor Department of Geography 

Relationships Between Population Decrease and 
Tertiary Employment Opportunities in Agricultural 
Communities 

This study of the impact of declining population on 
job opportunities focuses on small, agriculturally ori- 
ented towns in an effort tO: (1) Establish the order in 
which business and service functions change or disap- 
pear, and (2) correlate those functions which show the 
greatest loss, gain, or alteration of form .with changes 
in opportunities for existing and potential entre- 
preneurs and employees. Inventories are being made of 
functions present and opportunities filled for the peri- 
ods F50-60 and 1960-70. 

The study is based on a stratified random sample of 
40 agricultv 'illy based towns in western Kansas whose 
populations declined between 1950 and 1960. Data are 
being gathered from secondary sources, fiel(^ observa- 
tions, and interviews with a random sample of 375 
proprietors, managers, professionals, and skilled work- 
ers active in the towns since 1950. In addition to infor- 
mation concerning past and current job opportunities, 
the interviews are probing the respondents' attributes 
and cheir subjective opinions about prospective oppor* 
tunities within their particular occupations. 

Completion is scheduled for April 1973. 

6.73 TULANE UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



Grant 91-20^68-55 

Thomas L Turner, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Leonard 
Reissman, Sponsor, Department of Sociolo^ 

Attitudes Comprising the ''Culture of Poverty'* 

This study is testing the validity of the concept, "cul- 
ture of poverty," by comparing certain values, norms, 
and attitudes among the poor and nonpoor. It is mea- 
suring the effects of age, family structure, and race on 
individual adherence to the value norms, and atti- 
tudes of the "culture of poverty," with emphasis on 
those aspects which hinder the poor in achieving eco- 
nomic security when the opportunity is present. Inter- 
views are being conducted .n New Orleans with 125 
persons from each of the following groups: Poor whites, 
poor Negroes, and whites and .>Iegroes whose incomes 
are above the poverty level. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6.74 TULANE UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Grant 91-22-72-04 

Shirley B. Laska, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Michael 
Micklin, Sponsor, Department of sociology 

Role Models and Occupational Knowledge: A Study 
in Adolescent Socialization 

This project > testing some of the basic assumptions 
underlying recent strategies for exposing urban high 
school students to career possibilities. It examines the 
effects on an adolescent's occupational aspirations of 
race, sex, social class, and the status and racial 
heterogeneity of his school and neighborhood, and 
seeks to ascertain the nature and quality of the occupa- 
tional and labor force orientation he receives. 

The study surveys approximately 180 senior students 
from each of four New Orleans high schools, chosen to 
reflect the racial and socioeconomic diversity of the 
city's school system. Questionnaires, to be adminis- 
tered to one English class during each of the six periods 
in a school day, are designed to elicit information on 
each student's occupational expectations and aspira- 
tions, career role models, knowledge of aspirations, sig- 
nificant dlHers and nr occupations, experiences that 
presented him upational models, and general 

knowledge of the ^f work and where he obtained 
it. 

Completion is scheuulea for October 1972. 
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6.75 WASHINGTON UNIVEPSITY 
oT. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91'27'69-24 

Marvin H, Kahn, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Edward 
KalacheK Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Substitution in the Labor Market: A Nonseparable 
Approach 

This study is concerned with the extent to which 
substitution among capital and difTerent types of labor 
can offset the inflationary effects of capital and labor 
shortages. On the assumption that all labor market 
inputs interact with one another inseparably, the study 
tests the hypothesis that capital can act as either a 
substitute for or a complement to labor. Specifically, it 
investigates post- World War II changes in the elasticity 
of substitution with respect to workers in different oc- 
cupations, age-sex groups, and levels of educational 
attainment in relation to changes in technology, the 
composition of output, and labor force characteristics. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 

6.76 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-27-69'38 

Norbert W. Buddey Doctoral Candidate; Dn Edward 
Kalachek, ^nonsor. Department of Economics 

Demand and Training for Dental Hygienists 

This study is examining the range of activities, 
within a dentist*s practice, in which a hygienist can 
substitute fo** the dentist and the optimal mix of these 
activities, and deriving a demand and supply curve for 
hygienists. 

Dentisfs who do and do not employ hygienists are 
being interviewed concerning the time they spend on 
various tasks which both they and hygienists can per- 
form and the total volume of services their pra'^tices 
provide. The demand estimate for hygienists is based 
on substitution possibilities and the value of the den- 
tists* time in terms of the size of their practices. The 
supply estimate builds on the results of othe«* studies 
and takes into account such factors as expected rate of 
return on investment in training, availability and cost 
of training, and present competition to enter training. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 



6.77 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91^27-70^21 

Gelvin L Stevenson, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Edward 
Kalachek, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Nonwhite Teenagers in the Job Market 

This study is constructing and testing a model to 
explain why minority teenagers fare so poorly in the 
labor market. The test uses data from the 1960 census 
on the socioeconomic characteristics of white teenagers 
and those of other races (by age and sex group) and on 
the population density, public transportation, and 
charact'^ristics of the labor market of a given area. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6.78 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 9}'27'70'52 

David E Berger, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Richard E 
Muth and Dr Edward Greenberg, Sponsors, 
Department of Economics 

An Analysis of Depressed Regions 

This study applies recent theories of regional growth 
in constructing a model of the dynamics of depressed 
areas ^iid testing it for depressed labor markets in 
Pennsylvania for the period 1947-58. Data sources in- 
clude Census of Business and Census of Manufactures 
publications. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 

6.79 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST.: LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-29^7^36 

Paul T. Dickinson, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Frederic 
Q. Raines, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Effect of Income Maintenance Programs on the 
Labor Supply and Incomes of Low-Income 
Households 

This project seeks to evaluate the potential impact of 
various income maintenance schemes on labor force 
participation and other dimensions of labor supply 
among key social and demographic groups. Three crit- 
eria of efTiciency are being applied in comparing the 
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different plans: (I) Minimization of the reduction in 
labor supply; (2) maximization of the degree to which 
households are raised above the poverty level; and (3) 
maximization of the prop>ortion of gross expenditures 
on the program that shows up as a net increase in 
family income. 

Estimates disaggregated by age, sex, race, marital 
status, and income group are being developed from 
data for a cross-section of 40,000 low- and medium- 
income individuals drawn from the Census Bureau's 
Current Population Surveys for February and March 
1966. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 

6.80 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91'29^72'30 

Dismas B. Kalcic, Doctoral Candidate; Dr., Edward 
Greenberg, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Interarea Occupational Earnings Differential^:: A 
Cross-Section Analysis 

This study is testing the premise that for a given 
"cupation, variations in earnings between economic 
as are functions of: (1) The amount and quality of 
workers in the occupation; (2) the amount and quality 
of all other workers in the area (as determined by the 
interaction of sex, race, and level of educational attain- 
ment); and (3) the capital/labor ratio of the area. The 
candidate is attem* ling to pinpoint the ca^^es of differ- 
ences in occupational earnings between the North and 
the South. 

Data sources include the Census of Population, the 
Census of Manufactures, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
bulletins, and the 1967 County and City Data Book 

Completion is scheduled for February 1973. 

6 81 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MA'^ISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-70-08 

John E Baum, Doctoral Candidate: Dr Gerald G. 
Somers, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Experimental Analysis of Training for 
Disadvantaged Workers Under the Job Opportunities 
in the Business Sector (JOBS) Program 

This study is comparing costs and outcomes of cur- 
rent approaches to training used by National Alliance 



of Businessmen (NAB) firms participating in the Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) program. 
A sample of 180 disadvantaged trainees and 120 other 
new employees of NAB-JOBS firms in Dallas has been 
randomly divided into three training groups, each of 
which simulates a major alternative approach available 
to NAB-JOBS firms. For each of the three groups, the 
dispdvantaged trainees and the other employees are 
being compared with respect to sociopsychological and 
economic characteristics and pretraining and post- 
training job performance and attitudes. 
Completion is scheduled for November 1972. 

6.82 YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 9 '07'68-59 

Bruce R. McKellips, Doctoral Candidate: Dr Mark 
W. Leiserson, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Negro Migration and the Urban Complex: Some 
Implications for Public Policy 

This study is evaluating the structure and dynamics 
of Negro migration in order to suggest policies on mi- 
gration to central cities. It uses data from the 1960 
census on gross and net migration into and out of States 
and standard metropolitan statistical areas. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 

6.83 YALE UNIVERSITY 
.^EW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 91'09-71'28 

Peter Reuter, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. James Tobin, 
Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Macroeconomic Policies in Inflationary Situations 
and the Size Distribution rf Income 

This study is ex^'oring the distributive impact of 
alternative policies Tor depressing the rate of inflation, 
using data on the financial characteristics of 2,557 
families from two recent Federal Reserve Board sur- 
veys. It will: Estimate the structure of income, with 
particular attention to nonwage income, for different 
socioeconomic groups; examine the influence of macro- 
economic policy instruments on the composition of ag- 
gregate income; and assess the effects of changes in the 
composition of aggregate income on the incomes of 
different socioeconomic groups. 

Completion is scheduled for November 1972. 
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6.84 YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 91-09-71-42 

Geoffrey R. H. Woglom, Doctoral Candidate; Dr 
Robert S. Goldfarb, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

♦ The Implications of Search Unemployment for Labor 
Market Behavior and the Phillips Curve 

This research is extending models that attribute the 
shortening of the job search during inflation to the fact 
that workers' acceptance wages reflect lagging percep- 
tions of wage and.price increases. The researcher ques- 
tions the implication of these models that the trade-off 
between unemployment and inflation described in the 
Phillips curve is perfvctly inelastic in the long run, 
when perceptions catch up with reality. The researcher 
is broadening the theoretical framework to encompass 
the intensity of job search as well as the acceptance 
wage. He intends also to incorporate more realistic 
assumptions about the ways in which jobscekers adjust 
their market information and hence their expectations 
and to take account of the effects on the flow of workers 
into and out of the pool of unemployed of labor market 
accounting balances (that is, not only the actions of 
employers and workers but also the stock of employed 
as well as unemployed workers). 

Completion is scheduled for January 1973. 

6.85 YALE UNIVERSITY 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 91-09-72-29 

Charlotte K. Stiglitz, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
William C Brainard, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

Wage Determination for Public Employees: The Case 
of Public School Teachers 

This study is seeking to ascertain the impact of pub- 
lie services supply and demand on teachers* salaries 
during the 1960's. It considers such questions as: (1) 
What is the relationship between a community's expen- 
ditures on education and the levels of earnings and 
educatbnal attainment of its citizens? (2) What is the 
relative expenditure on education in communities with 
higher proportions of the population either over 65 or 
dependent on nonpublic schools? (3) Can teachers de- 
mand and receive higher salaries if the community's 

O 
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pupil-teacher ratio rises? If more attractive fmancial 
alternatives emerge in the private sector? (4) Can they 
be forced to accept salary cuts in communities with 
high rates of unemployment among professionals? (5) 
Has unionization boosted teachers* salaries relative to 
the salaries of nonunionized public employees and of 
other nonagricultural workers? 

Sources for the analysis include the yearly census of 
public employment; the Census of Governments, 1962 
and 1967; the Office of Education's Digest of Educa- 
tional Statistics and Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools; and publications of the Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association, 
the National Catholic Educational Association, and 
the American Federation of Teachers. 

Completion is scheduled for March 1973. 

COMf^ETED PROJECTS 

6.86 BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

Grant 91^37-70-53 

James G Goodale, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Patricia 
C Smith, Sponsor, Department of Psychology 

Background Characteristics, Orientation, Work 
Experience, and Work Values of Employees Hired 
from Human Resources Development Applicants by 
Companies Affiliated with the National Alliance of 
Businessmen (NAB) 

This study focused on differences in the work values 
of trainees in NAB programs and those of regularly 
employed unskilled and semiskilled persons. It sought 
to measure not only these differences, but also their 
relationship to workers' backgrounds and to absentee- 
ism, and ratings of attitude and potential, and changes 
in the trainees' work values during orientation. 

The sample included the study group of 1 10 hard- 
core trainees, a comparison group of 180 semiskilled 
and unskilled employees of two companies, and a con- 
trol group of 252 middle-class persons (insurance 
agents and college students). Data were ^.biained 
through questionnaires, inter/iews, and biographical 
inventories. 

The findings indicate tha^ hard-core trainees enter- 
ing the program differed markedly from regular em- 
ployees in work values. They placed less emphasis on 
keeping active on the job, the peruived social status of 
being employed, and the intrinsic rc*wards of woik. 
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They stressed, more than regular employees, making 
money and taking pride in their work. Work values 
were significantly related to background characteris- 
tics. The changed work values of the hard-core trainees 
after 8 weeks of training did not differ significantly 
from work values expressed by control subjects, in- 
dicating training was influential in changing work val- 
ues in the direction of those of middle-class, employed 
groups. 

6.87 BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

Grant 9h39^7hU 

Thomas E. Standing, Doctoral Candidate: Dr Robert 
A/. C Sponsor, Department of Psychology 

An Hcation of Information Theory to Individual 
Workir Differences in Satisfaction with Work Itself 

This study investigated several hypotheses based 
upon an individual-environment fit model of job satis- 
faction. The theoretical base for the present study sug- 
gested an analysis of the employee's environment, i.e., 
his job, in terms of its complexity and measurement of 
a worker in terms of his ability to process such com- 
plexity through a cognitive structure. 

The job of steel mill inspector was selected in order 
to demonstrate the feasibility of treating a job as a 
sequence of discrete operations and indexing com- 
plexity through the application of information theory. 
Each of 59 inspectors in an Ohio steel company was 
observed on the job and the sequence of job operations 
recorded. A number of information measures were cal- 
culated for e^ch sequence. 

As predicted, overall satisfaction witL the vvork task 
was an inverted U-shaped function of cognitive com- 
plexity. Cognitive complexity was also significantly 
related to satisfaction with four other aspects of work 
— supervision, promotions, amount of feedback, and 
amount of say in how the work was done. 

Discussion of results focused on the implications of 
the present research and theory in the area of job design 
and employee satisfaction. Special emphasis was placed 
upon a recognition of individual differences xa job- 
related cognitive complexity and its role in attempts ^^o 
increase v/orker satisfaction and motivation through 
job enlargement. 



6.88 BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 

Grants 91-23-66^59 and 9h23'67.45 

Jane Gaudette Jones, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Wyatt 
Jones, Sponsor, Florence Heller Graduate School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 

Career Patterns of Women Physicians 

This exploratory study sought to identify factors 
which motivate women to enter the medical profession 
and obstacles which they must overcome in training for 
and pursuing their careers. The candidate interviewed 
26S women (81 medical students and 184 physicians) 
about their career decisions and personal and profes- 
sional career patterns. 

Questionnaires were sent to 410 women emolled in 
three medical schools between 1946 and 1966. DaU 
were gathered in a series of taped interviews on family 
background; high school, college, and medical school 
experience; graduate training and practipe; training and 
career interruptions; and marital and childbearing his- 
tory. 

The study found the women to be an elite group 
whose decision to study medicine was congruent with 
their families' professional orientation. In most cases, 
occupational interests had been defined early and pur- 
sued without interruption. Early stressful situations 
centered most often around academic pressures and 
compc .don. Later, those who had children were faced 
with new pressures which greatly increased the com- 
plexity of their roles. Wliether student, intern, resident, 
or practicing physician, these women reported that 
stress and conflict came hand-in-hand with childbear- 
ing and child-rearing responsibilities Marriage alone 
was rarely sufficient cause for discontinuing practice, 
and the more advanced in their careers the women were 
before their first children were bom, the less likely 
childbearing was to disrupt their pra ices. 

The dissertation called for updating counselors' atti- 
tudes about medicine as a career for women and 
strengthening counseling services to talented young 
women in high school and college; increasing the flexi- 
bility of educational schedules; encouraging women 
physicians with children to work in paitnerships, group 
practices, and academic and research settings; and in- 
creasing child day care facilities. 
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6.99 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY. CALIF. 

Grant 9W5^69'53 

Stephen R. Engleman, D ctoral Candidate: Dr. Lloyd 
Ulman, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Economic Analysis of the Job Corps 

This study of the effectiveness of the Job Corps pro- 
gram sought insight into the factors which influence 
the success of enrollees. 

Determinants of time spent in the prograni and of 
posttraining earnings were examined for wuitr anJ 
black young men in two age groups. Existing biograph- 
ical and followup data were available for this analysis. 
The study also developed benefit-cost estimates of the 
program for these four groups. 

How long participants remained in the program was 
found to depend largely on the characteristics of the 
individual Job Corps centers. The researcher discov- 
ered that nonwhites needed 6 months of training and 
whites 3 months to achieve significant improvement m 
their job skills. Nonwhites remained in the program 
longer than whites, with southern Corpsmen, especially 
young whites from small towns, leaving earliesi. Older 
Corpsmcn stayed longer than younger Corpsmen, and 
those reading at sixth-grade level stayed longer than 
those above or below this level. 

The effect on earnings of years of schooling was 
greater among whites than nonwhites, the stuuy found. 
Age did not affect whites* earnings, but older non- 
whites earned significantly more than the younger non- 
whites. 

From a cost-benefit standpoint, younga .ronwhites 
and older whites were seen as gaining much *iiore fror* 
their Job Corps experience than the olde^" nonwhites. 
Overall, estimated benefits considerably exceedtJ 
costs. 

6.90 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06-71^15 

Erwin A. J. Dreessen, Doctoral Clndidate; Dr. Lloyd 
Ulman, Sponsor, Institute of Industrial Relations 

Elasticity of Demand for Labor: A Cross-Section 
Study of Wood Products Industries 



This study examined the relationship between vriges 
and employment in millwork >jiA fumf^ure plants in 3 
postwar years (1958, 1963, and 1967). 

Using census and other daU for States, the relation- 
ship was estimated within a simultaneous equation sys- 
tem describing supply and demand in the \thox market, 
holding the volume of output constant. Fhc theoretical 
and empmcal literature was also reviewed, ana postwar 
changes in the structure of r^'e lui^-br and furniture 
industries were described. 

The main finJiiig is that the demand for labor in 
these industries was 55gniPcantlv and negauvely related 
to wages. 

6^1 UNIVERSITY OF CAUFORNIA, LOS 
ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grant 91'05-'^0-28 

Barbara Ann Rosenguist, Doctoral Cc \date: Dr, 
Meivir$ L Barlow, Sponsor, Graduate School of 
Education 

The Impact of Company Traim\ig Programs on 
Reducing the Alienation of the Hard-Core 
Unemployed 

This study examined organizational policies for as- 
i.milating the ha^a-core unemployed .'^nd assessed the 
effect of these policies on the alierjted black cmpluyee. 
The major question was whether style of leadership had 
a significant affect on alienation. 

DaU were obtained in interviews with employees 
and ' lanagement personnel in eight companies in the 
Los An^elci. area. 

Analysis of th; resulu indicated that oldei em- 
ployees and those with less ihan a high school edi^ca- 
tion hrA higher elienatiott in companies with a conven- 
tional and autocratic leadeiship style; imployees 
without a conviction K,X)rd had lower alienation in 
companies with a more denic^ratfc and modem leader- 
ship style; and the employee*s sense of powerlessness 
negatively affected his atiitude toward other aspects of 
the organization. 

The author concluded that feelings: of power1essne&» 
have direct negative consequence? for the success of 
any program. She cowled for rcorienO.ion of company 
icadership style, particularly at tiie supervisory level, 
and provision «bv increased pewcr-sharing by low.^r 
ent ^zt 's of the organization through job redesign ;uid 
participation in the iecisionm;»iun^. r^rocess. 
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6S2 UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLO. 

Grant 91'06-70'38 

James Carlton Howell Doctoral Candidate: Dr. 
Delbert S. Elliott, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

A Comparison of Probation Officers and Volunteers 

This .tudy compared the effectiveness of probation 
officers and volunteers as counselors of juveniles on 
probation. 

Subjects were 80 male juvenile probationers— 40 
counseled by probation officers and 40 by adult volun- 
teers. The two groups were matched on the basis of sex, 
age, socioeconomic status, offense history, ethnic back- 
ground, and length of time in counseling, which ninged 
from 6 to IS months with a mean of 8 months. Data 
were collected at 3-month intervals during counseling 
on the youths' attitudes toward, and interaction with, 
counselors, delinquent behavior, activities, etc. 

Two of Homan's hypotheses were tested: (1) As the 
frequency of interaction increases between persons, 
their liking of each other increases unless authoritari- 
anism intervenes, and (2) as the degree of liking and 
interaction increases, the more similar their activities 
(attitudes and behavior) become. 

The data provided very weak support for the hypo- 
theses, since authoritarianism did not have the ex- 
pected effect. 

The quality of relationships between probationers 
and volunteer counselors seemed to be better than 
those between probationers and probation officers. The 
differences tended to disappear in relationships of 
longer than 6 or 9 months duration, however, and no 
significant differences were observed between the two 
groups on any of the measured attitudes and behavior 
at the first or last measurement interval. The volunteer- 
counseled group had made slightly, but not signifi- 
cantly, higher gains in the interim. 

6.93 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Grants 9M4-68-28 and 91'34'69'18 

Marjorie Hanson Honig, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Gary S. Becker, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Impact of the Welfare System on Labor Supply 
and Family Stability: A Study of Female Heads of 
Families 



This report presents a statistical analysis of the rela- 
tionships between the proportion of the population re- 
ceiving public assistance payments under the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program 
and the level of income available to recipients from the 
program rclat^ e to expected earnings. 

This study used aggregate earnings data from the 
largest standard metropolitan statistical areas of the 
1960 and 1950 censuses to represent expected earnings. 
Welfare recipient data were based on AFDC cases 
rather than individual recipients. 

Analysis showed a significant inverse relationsUp 
between the proportion of the eUgible population re- 
ceiving AFDC benefits and the amount of the differen- 
tial between the AFDC stipend and average full-time 
earnings.' Furthermore, as the AFDC payment rose 
relative to earnings, the eligible population itself ex- 
panded because men deserted their wives and children, 
the author concluded. 

6^ COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK, N Y. 

Grants 91'34'69'11 and 91'34-70-05 

Deborah S. David, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Sponsor, Bureau of Applied Social 
Research 

Career Patterns and Values: A Study of Men and 
Women in Science and Engineering 

This stisdy compared career patterns of male and 
female scientists and engineers within broad occupa- 
tional groups as well as among specific occupations, 
using data from the 1962 postcensal survey of scientific, 
professional, and technical manpower. It examined the 
barriers faced by women choosing to enter these profes- 
sions, their age, social class, education, and marital and 
family status, as well as sexual differences in career 
patterns, rewards and achievements, and occupational 
values. 

The findings showed that the ''typical" woman in 
these professions was 18 months older than the "typi- 
cal" man and was more likely to have a father in a 
white-collar occupation. Compared with the men, the 
women were less likely to earn advanced degrees, have 
their work published, marry, or have large families. 
They were more likely to work for the government, to 
work fewer hours per week and fewer weeks per year, 
and to receive lower salaries. However, average tenure 
with the current employer was the same for women and 
men. Comparison of occupational values showed that 
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women were more likely to score high on a "people" 
orientation index and men on an "intelicctualism" in- 
dex. 

Recommendations were made to maximize women's 
participation in science and engineering. 

6^5 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 9I-34-70'39 

Joseph H. Ball Doctoral Candidate: Dr. James S. 
Yot ig. Sponsor, Department of Political Science 

The Implementation of Federal Manpower Policy, 
I96I''J97I: A Study in Bureaucratic Competition and 
Intergovernmental Relations 

This is a study of the competition among agency- 
centered political coalitions for control over the ad- 
ministration of Federal manpower programs. The re- 
port traces the emergence of the Manpower 
Administration (MA) in the Department of Labor, the 
tactics and stratcgem used to gain power, the 1968 
reorganization of MA, and subsequent patterns of pro- 
gram administration at national, regional (New York 
Oty), State (New Jersey), and local (Trenton) levels. 

6S6 COLUP4BU UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Grant 91-34-70^3 

Robert D Reischauen Doctorate Candidate; Dr. 
Jacob Mincer, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Impact of the Welfare System on Black 
Migration and Marital Stability 

The study examines several popular hypotheses con- 
cerning the nature and causes of the welfare problem 
facing the country: (1) Areas with low welfare benefits 
tend to "export" their poor to areas with better bene- 
fits. (2) The varied array of opportunities, including 
welfare opportunities, in the urban centers of the North 
and West influences both the migrant's decision to 
leave and his choice of destination. (3) Welfare oppor- 
tunities may make the co^e cities into sinks which the 
poor have little incentive to leave and from which they 
have no paths to economic advancement. (4) The pri- 
mary mechanisms fostering marital instability among 
welfare recipients are the welfare regulations excluding 
from puWic assistance most poor husband and wife 
families. 



Variants of a migration model were used to test the 
first three hypotheses, primarily with data from the 
1960 census and from welfare agency records. Overall, 
the findings imply that, had the South had a more 
Kberal welfare system during the 1955-60 period, black 
migration to the central cities of the North and West 
would have been little affected. Other analyses sug- 
gested to the researcher that welfare reform, no matter 
what shape if takes, is not likely to significantly relieve 
central cities of the inflow of unskilled persons. 

A second model, embodying the production and con- 
sumption functions of family members, was used to test 
the fourth hypothesis. The researcher concluded that 
the specific AFEK: regulations that preclude families 
headed by able-bodied males from coverage are not a 
significant cause of low-income marital instability. 
Rather, it is the general provision of welfare income — 
purchasing power that is independent of work by the 
individual or the spouse— that stimulates family dis- 
ruption. 

6S1 CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

Gfunt 91-34-68-12 

Allan D. Spritzer, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Felician 
E Foltman, Sponsor, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations 

Trade Union Sponsored Occupational Training in the 
U.S. Maritime Industry: The Upgrading and 
Retraining Program of the National Maritime Union 

This study examined the National Maritime Union's 
(NMU) Upgrading and Retraining Program from its 
inception in May 1966 through December 1967. It 
focused on the development of NMU training policies 
in light of the characteristics of the maritime industry 
and trends affecting employment of merchant seamen 
since World War II; the program's organization, meth- 
ods, and procedures; and the effectiveness of the train- 
ing. 

A major portion of the study is devoted to history 
and description, based on a hterature search, personal 
interviews, observations and data obtained in onsite 
visits. It analyzes statistics on the characteristics and 
performance of seamen accepted for training, including 
detailed data on training performance and posttraining 
employment experience from the records of 207 men 
(11.5 percent of those accepted for training in six se- 
lected courses during the perioo studied). 
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Results show that 73 percent of the subjects enrolled 
as scheduled, 85 percent completed training, and 83 
percent of the completers utilized their new skills at 
sea. It was found that applicants most likely to succeed 
in training were least likely to enroll once accepted, and 
vice-Vs S2. 

6.98 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91-23'70'24 

Samuel A. Rea, Jr., Doctoral Candidate; Dr. John T. 
Dunhp, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The I "Apply of Labor and the Incentive Effects of 
Income Maintenance Programs 

Tliis study was concerned with the impact on the 
adult labor supply of overtime premiums, moonlight- 
ing, unempk>yment insurance, federally subsidized 
medical care or education, income maintenance pro- 
grams, and other antipoverty measures which might 
affect work incentive. The investigator used microeco- 
nomic data with individuals as the units of observation 
(March 1967 Current Population Survey). Utility the- 
ory and regression analysis were used to derive a labor 
supply function for adult workers. 

The investigator concluded that unemployment is 
best thought of as a loss of full income, or a reduction 
in the amount of time available for allocation between 
work and leisure. The precise effect of unemployment, 
he reported, depends on the income effect, the wag't 
rate, and the proportion of unempk>yment that consti- 
tutes leisure. Methods for empirically estimating the 
effects of income taxes were introduced, but the bias 
caused by neglecting taxes was shown to be small. 

Supply functions were estimated and the supply re- 
sponse to 1 1 alternative income tax plans was simu- 
lated- A $2,400 guarantee with a 50-percent tax rate for 
a family of 4 was estimated to reduce hours supplied by 
the recipients by 1 2 percent and to decrease the number 
in the labor force by 21 percent. The earnings exemp- 
tion in the Family Assistance Plan was shown to offer 
no improvement in work incentives over the conven- 
tional plan. 

The candidate also found that education exeus a 
strong positive influence on the supply of all group!>, 
but especially women, and that the effect of a spouse's 
education is positive for the husband and negative for 
the wife. Besides reducing disincentives to work, he 
noted several other policy objectives which should 
guide income maintenance programs, including mini- 



mizing budget cost, transferring income to the poorest 
families and individuals, and minimizing the welfare 
cost of the transfer. 

6.99 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 9J'25-7M9 

William R. Buechnen Dortoral Candidate: Dr 
Wassily Leontief, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Technological Change and the Occupational 
Composition of the American Labor Force, 
1950-1960 

This dissertation examined the effects of technologi- 
cal change on the occupational composition of the U.S. 
labor force between 1950 and 1960. An input-output 
model, with each industry's labor input coefficient 
disaggregated into 240 occupational coefficients, was 
used to measure the effects of changes in: (1) The level 
and composition of fmal demand; (2) the input-output 
coefficients; (3) labor productivity in each industry; 
and (4) the occupational coefTicients in each industry 
on the economy^s total employment by occupation. The 
effects of technological change on the kinds of jobs 
performed, on the level of complexity of those jobs, and 
on their educational and training requirements were 
also n^easured through use of the input-output model. 
Finally, the model was used to determine whether the 
occupational substitutions which occurred as a result of 
technological change were affected by changes in the 
relative wages of the different occupations. 

Each of the possible sources of change had much 
different effects on labor demand, totally as well as on 
individual occupations. Final demand changes worked 
to increase the demand for labor from all but four 
occupations; the average unweighted increase was 33.6 
percent. There was very little variation among occupa- 
tions. Technological charge worked to reduce labor 
demand for most occupations, but its efTect was very 
diverse. Most importantly for manpower planning, it 
appeared that the main source of variation in the 
growth rates of employment by occupations was the 
changes which individual industries made in the occu- 
pational mix of their labor inputs. Furthermore, results 
using observed wage data indicated that the efTect of 
technological change was generally factor-biased, with 
most industries substituting rising wage occupations 
for falling wage occupations. 
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The research for this thesis was funded in part by a 
Doctoral Dissertation grant from the Harvard Eco- 
nomic Research Project. 

6J00 INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

Grant 91'18-71-35 

Jack L Franklin, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Delbert C 
Miller, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Role Performance and Commitment to the 
Organization 

This study examined the relationships between 
power used by the organization, commitment to the 
organization, and task performance. It tested the fol- 
lowing hypotheses: (1) Organizations relying mostly on 
normative power tend to elicit more commitment from 
lower level participants than do organizations using 
mainly utilitarian power; (2) commitment to the organ- 
ization has more influence on task performance in nor- 
mative organizations; and (3) commitment to the infor- 
mal work-groups has a greater effect on task 
performance in normative organizations. 

A direct interview, sample survey was used to obtain 
data. Six organizations (three with normative and three 
with utilitarian power) were selected and a simple ran- 
dom sample of 40 roles was drawn from five of them. 
The total sample of workers consisted of 265 lower 
level participants. 

The findings supported the first hypothesis, the sec- 
ond hypothesis received mixed support, while the third 
received no support. 

6.101 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91-25-71-19 

Jonathan R. Kesselman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr 
Robert 3/. Solow, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Impact of fiscal Redistributive Policies on tae 
Supply of Labor: Five Essays in Economic Theory 
and Program Design 

The thesis investigated the labor supply effects of 
various fiscal devices aimed at income redistribution: 
The income subsidy, income-work subsidy, wage sub- 
sidy, overtime wage subsidy, categorical income sub- 
sidy, combined variants, linear lump sum transfer, and 



wage tax-subsidy. Both static eflFects on individual and 
aggregate labor supply and dynamic effects on job 
search, vocational training, family cohesion, and other 
incentives were analyzed. The incentive effects of intro- 
ducing a /'work requirement" into an income subsidy 
were formulated. Throughout, the general superiority 
of the wage subsidy in terms of work incentives, real 
economic cost to nonbeneficiary society, and potency 
as a redistributive device emerged. 

Practical policy concerns in income maintenance, as 
well as a proposal for a comprehensive approach, were 
discussed. At several points, the analysis yielded in- 
sights useful to the interpretation of results from the 
New Jersey and other income transfer experiments. 

The standard static two-good model of labor supply 
was extended to account for social interactions and 
dynamic processes which may make leisure an inferior 
good in the long run. Notions of economic equality 
were described and related to fiscal redistributive poli- 
cies. A classical theorem in taxation was overthrown 
with the assumption of differential worker productivi- 
ties and free labor-supply choice. Fiscal redistributive 
devices were placed in the framework of a modem 
general equilibrium model of optimal taxation. An 
analysis of the dynamic incentives under egalitarian 
redistributions is begun. Tilt researcher suggests that 
some of the tools developed in this study might be 
applicable to other fiscal probiems — such as taxes con- 
ditioned on a minimum purchase, optimal tax policy 
for regional living cost differentials, and the effects of 
fiscal policy on labor mobility. 

6.102 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-70-56 

Don K, Harrison, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Garry R. 
Walz and Dr Gerald Gurin, Sponsors, Department of 
Counseling and Guidance 

Similarity-Dissimilarity in Counselor-Covnselee 
Ethnic Match and Its Relevance to Goal Behaviors of 
Job Trainees 

This study explored the attitudes of black manpower 
trainees toward counselors who differed in race and 
examined the effects of counselor race on goal persist- 
ing behavior as perceived by manpower trainees. 

Subjects were 191 unemployed black males and 
females enrolled in three manpower programs in De- 
troit, Mich.: Work Incentive Program, Concentrated 
Employment Program, and McNamara Skills Center. 
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A total of 19 counselors (6 black and 13 white) were 
included. 

Attitudes of trainees were measured upon entry into 
the training programs and again 6 to 8 months later. 
Demographic data and background information were 
obtained by questionnaire. 

It was found that those trainees with black counse- 
lors expected less and perceived that they got more 
than anticipated, while those with white counselors 
expected more and perceived that they got less than 
expected from the counselor relationship, suggesting 
that trainees became pro*black. 

Trainees who believed that social and economic 
disadvantages among blacks are due to their own lack 
of skills had more favorable attitudes toward white 
counselors prior to counseling than those who blamed 
these disadvantages on the system. 

6.103 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-24^70-57 

Joseph Kat (Katanl Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Irwin 
Epstein, Sponsor, School of Social Work 

The Utilization of Indigenous Nonprofessionals in 
Human Service Organizations and the Factors 
Affecting It: An Exploratory Study 

This study developed a conceptual framework to 
guide empirical research on the use of indigenous non- 
professionals in human service organizations. 

The study: (1) Identified the different roles of non- 
professionals and specifies factors which help define 
these roles; (2) analyzed four other studies of the roles 
of nonprofessionals; (3) examined the influence on the 
nonprofessionals' roles of the relationship of organiza- 
tions and their environment, professionals within an 
organization, cohesiveness and differentiation among 
professionals, structure within an organization and in- 
novativeness, and attitudes of the poor toward work; 
(4) presented and explained the conceptual framework 
which differentiates three types of organizational roles 
for nonprofessionals — conformist, mediator, and in- 
novator; and (S) described a systematic field investiga- 
tion of the \ise of nonprofessionals in seven organiza- 
tions, to provide an empirical base for evaluating and 
revising the conceptual framework. 

Six propositions were presented which reflect the 
character of the framework selected so as to illustrate 
hypotheses bearing on the inputs of professionals, the 



organization, and the nonprofessional on role forma- 
tion. 

6.104 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 9U26'7M1 

Teresa £1 Levitin, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Joseph 
Veroff Sponsor, Institute for Social Research 

A Social Psychological Exploration of Power 
Motivation Among Disadvantaged Workers 

This study developed and tested some systematic 
ideas about social power. 

Three conceptual distinctions were introduced: (1) 
Effectance motivation was used to describe the joint, 
often inextricably linked, arousal of power and achieve- 
ment motivations. (2) Power motivation was distin- 
guished from achievement motivation on the basis of 
the respective social and nonsocial goals. (3) Power 
motivation was conceptualized as based in either fear 
of having choices usurped by others (negative orienta- 
tion) or delight in trying to determine the choices of 
others (positive orientation). 

Predictions based on speculation about attitudinal 
and behavioral correlates of each motive and of each 
orientation were tested with data obtained through in- 
terviews with 211 black, disadvantaged men who were 
in either a training program or an entry-level job with 
a large manufacturing company. 

Findings did. not stpport predictions about effect- 
ance motivation; power motivation was significantly 
associated with feelings of prejudice, discrimination, 
and militancy. Predictions about power and achieve- 
ment motivation and the orientations toward power 
were generally supported, although acceptable levels of 
significance were seldom reached. 

6.105 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Grants 91-34^66-18 and 91-34-67 28 

Warren Mintz, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Sidney 
Aronson, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

A Search for a Successful Agricultural Migrant: An 
Account of Five Fruit Harvests on the West Coast of 
the United States 

This study focused on aspects of successful agricul- 
tural migrancy; fruit picking as work; changes in the 
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work owing to the increasing importance of agribusi- 
ness; ard employer-employee conflicts inherent in the 
system of piecework. 

Data were obtained througn participant observation 
of fruit pickers working on farms on the West Coast. 
Employees of labor contractors were excluded. 

Conflicts created by the piecewoik system can be 
handled, the fmdings indicated: (1) By the employer 
seeking out the powerless; (2) by the employer socializ- 
ing the worker for a role the emptoyer defmes; (3) by 
both the employer and employee compromising in the 
face of the power of the other; (4) by the employer 
introducing incentive awards, based on care rather 
than speed in picking, to go to the skilled, older worker; 
and (5) by both the employer and employee recognizing 
that a single harvest is only one part of their relation- 
ship. The researcher concluded that, despite many 
weaknesses, the piecework system offers defmite ad- 
vantages to both employers and employees, and those 
studied preferred it to hourly wages. He also concluded 
that fruit pickers could find rewards in the work: par- 
ticipation in decisionmaking, social interaction, chal- 
lenge, variety, and making a contribution to the goals 
of business. The choice among alternative methods of 
dealing with the conflicts of piecework was related by 
the author to the theoretical concept of the life stylcof 
the successful migrant, which is characterized by 
successive temporary involvements. 

6.106 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-36-71-12 

Olivia P. Frost, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Dan IV, 
Dodson, Sponsor, Center for Human Relations and 
Community Studies 

The Effect of Training upon the Level of 
Occupational Aspirations Toward Work for a Group 
of Young Negro Men from Low-Income Families 

This study attempted to ascertain whether on-the- 
job training would raise the occupational aspirations 
and improve the attitudes toward work of young Negro 
men from low-income families. 

Subjects were approximately 300 trainees in nine 
training programs. A questionnaire designed to assess 
the impact of training on job aspirations and work 
attitudes was administered before and after training. 

Eight factors accounted for 54 percent of the vari- 
ance in attitudes toward work. Perceptions of discrimi- 
nation increased, although occupational self-confi- 



dence remained relatively high. This is believed to 
account for lowered expectations in the face of height- 
ened aspirations in the organizational setting. 

The level of occupational aspiration (based on the 
socioeconomic scale) in the organization where work- 
ing or in training was raised during training. Occupa- 
tional aspirations in life and in S years were also higher 
at the end of training, but not significantly so. How- 
ever, expectations of ever achieving the occupational 
aspiration in the organization decreased. 

6.107 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

Grant 91-15-70-45 

Judith R, BlaUt Doctoral Candidate; Dn Scott Greer, 
Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

The Structure of Science 

This study investigated selected aspects of the social 
structure of one specialized area of science — theoretical 
high energy physics. Data were gathered by surveying 
1,000 physicists, approximately 45 percent of the 
world's specialists in this field. 

Four components of the social structure and their 
interrelationships were considered: A reward or 
stratification system; communication networks or in- 
formal groupings; the subdivision of the discipline into 
specialities; and a network of organizations. Communi- 
cations networks and types cf rewards were analyzed 
in detail. 

It was found that the subdivision into specialties, the 
network of organizations, and the communications net- 
works were the most important components in the so- 
cial structure of the physicists sampled. They tended to 
have communications links with others in the same 
specialty, but not with those in comparable occupa- * 
tional positions. Physicists with cosmop »litan reference 
groups tended to establish ties with iliose in similar 
specialties, while those with local reference groups usu^ 
ally preferred links with others in roles similar to their 
own. When physicists in different specialties estab- 
lished communications links, it was determined that 
they shared similar values, interests, and background 
characteristics. Communication among specialists in 
the same area did not appear to be influenced by geo- 
graphical or status difTerences. 

Two types of leaders were discovered in the organi- • 
zational network: research leaders in special areas of 
theoretical high energy physics and informal leaders 
who coordinate and integrate the discipline as a whole. 
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Among the American physicists sampled, three 
types of social groups were found. About one-fourth 
were integrated informally into an "invisible college," 
a group which served as their communications and 
intellectual center. Members communicated freely by 
various informal methods, such as preprints, and were 
most intensely involved in teaching and research. 
Another 25 percent of the physicists were in periphery 
cliques of from 2 to 18 members concerned primarily 
with consultation and administration. The remainder 
of the U.S. physicists surveyed were isolated. 

Two types of scientific recognition were verified: in- 
stitutional recognition based on scientific contributions 
and elementary recognition based on individual skill in 
giving advice and sharing ideas. Specific factors that 
influence the types of recognition were analyzed. 

It was concluded that quality research is greatly de- 
pendent upon the social structure and organization 
which surround it. 

6 JOS THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Grant 9U37'70-34 and 91-39'71'34 

Thrainn Eggertsson, Doctoral Candidate: Dr. Peter S. 
Barth, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Economic Aspects of Higher Education Taken Under 
the World War II GI Bill of Rights 

This study assessed the Federal Government's in- 
volvement in higher education via the Worid War II GI 
Bill of Rights. The evaluation was made by applying 
the theories ai;d techniques >f human capital and hu- 
man resources economics. Data were gathered 
primarily from a 1967 U.S. Bureau of the Census sur- 
vey of veterans. Additional information came from ear- 
lier postwar studies of veterans. 

Three areas were examined in detail: Estimates of 
human capital formation by Worid War II veterans, 
both during and after the war; (2) estimates of the 
earnings function of veterans; and (3) estimates of the 
rate of return to education for typical veterans who 
took college after military service. 

Th'; data indicated that 26 percent of ex-servicemen 
in cc. lege a^ier World War il would not have enrolled 
if the GI Bill had not been provided. The overa!! ex- 
penditure for education supported by the GI Bill was 
12.1 percent of the human capital stock of college edu- 
cation embodied in the U.S. labor force in 1957, and 
accounted for 26.1 percent of the dock's increase be- 



tween 1940 and 1957. Younger men typically comp- 
leted more education than older men. 

It was found that GI Bill subsidies for education 
substantially increased private rates of return — by 25 to 
37 percent. Rates of return on total resource invest- 
ment, ranging from 6.3 to 12.9 percent, as well as the 
private rates of return, in general compared favorably 
with other business investment options. 

Additional findings about veterans' earnings in- 
dicated that veterans who had completed college before 
military service earned more than veterans who did 
some college work after discharge. Veterans who 
completed all college work after military service earned 
less than either of these two groups. A number of other 
variables that influence earnings, such as special train- 
ing while in military service, were analyzed. 

It was suggested that evaluation techniques similar 
to those used in this study are applicable to Federal 
programs in education and manpower begun during 
the 1960's. 

6.109 OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
STILLWATER, OKLA. 

Grant 9L38'70-31 

Carl Dean Parker, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Joseph 7. 
Klos, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Determinants of Hours of Work for Low-Income 
Family Heads: A Statistical Analysis 

This study estimated the relationship between hours ' 
worked and sources and levels of income as well as 
other market and personal factors for four groups of 
low-income family heads: (1) The working poor who 
satisfy eligibility criteria for the Family Assistance Plan 
(FAP) proposed in 1970; (2) the working poor ^ho 
could not satisfy the FAP eligibility criteria because 
they had no children; (3) the working near-pd6i|^ith 
children; and (4) the working near-poor without cIIHvi^^ 
dren. 

Cross-section data from the 1967 Survey of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and a variant of a work-leisure 
choice model were used to estimate the labor supply 
relation, with special attention to intercorrelation and 
interaction between wage and income and selected ex- 
planatory variables. Also, a major effort was made to 
compute wage and income eflect^^ and elasticities. 

The study found that the effect of various influences 
on work effort differed for family heads employed full 
time and those employed part time. Differentials in 
work incentives within the various categories of lotv- 
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income family heads were also associated with differ- 
ences in demographic characteristics. 

Although the effects would thus differ among vari- 
ous categories of low-income family heads, the study 
indicated that either a wage subsidy or a lump sum 
transfer associated with a positive marginal tax scheme 
would lead to a general reduction in work effort. Work 
disincentives, however, were not of major importance 
for the full-time workers in the categdfi^ analyzed. 

6,110 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Grant 91'40'70'32 

Howard Wesley Risher, Jr., Doctoral Candidate; Dr 
Herbert R. Northrup, Sponsor, Department of 
Industry 

The Impact of Technological and Operational 
Changes on the Railroad Industrial Relations System 
and Its Manpower 

This study sought the information necessary for an 
understanding of the crisis in collective bargaining on 
the railroads. It examined the problems experienced by 
management, unions, and workers in adapting to 
change. 

Data for the railroad industry were obtained through 
interviews with union and industry personnel and gov- 
ernment officials and from extensive published sources. 
Results of bargaining in air transport and other indus- 
tries were also examined and related to the railroad 
labor relations crisis. 



6.111 PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON, N.J. 

Grant 91'32'66'20 

Stanley W. Huff Doctoral Candidate; Dr Frederick 
H Harbison, Department of Economics 

Hiring Practices, Hiring Standards, and Wage 
Differentials for Laborers and Clerical Workers in a 
Small Labor Market 

This study analyzed employer practices in the re- 
cruitment, selection, and compensation of laborers and 
beginning clerical workers in the Wheeling, W.Va.» and 
Steubenville, Ohio-Weirton, W.Va., standard met- 
ropolitan statistical areas during the middle 1960*s. It 



also explored adjustment of the practices to changes in 
labor market conditions. 

Tests were made of various assumptions regarding 
the tie between worker characteristics, recruitment 
methods, and wages offered, and the effects on these 
relationships of such factors as an establishment!s loca- 
tion, applicant-hire ratio, and replacement needs. 

It was found that variation in characteristics of 
workers explained very little of the variation in wages, 
especially for laborers. High wages and the use of-pre- 
ferred hiring channels were instrumental in attracting 
preferred workers, particularly laborers. A variety of 
nonwage factors also had more impact for high-wage 
than low-wage establishments, and more for laborers 
than for ciciical workers. 

6.112 STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-70-48 

Robert Stewart Smith; Dr Mehin W. Reder, 
Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Analysis of Labor Market Adjustments in the Clerical 
Temporary Help Market; 1953-60. 

This study of the clerical temporary help labor mar- 
ket focused on how that market was affected by 
changes in the permanent labor market. Analysis of the 
temporary help service (THS) industry emphasized the 
hiring process and the determination of worker quality 
over the business cycle. Data for some 10,000 typists 
and stenographers were obtained from a large THS in 
San Francisco. 

The demand for typists was found to be sensitive to 
the current state of the labor market, tending to ''lead*' 
changes in the areawide unemployment rate. Stenogra- 
pher demand was more sensitive to price and seasonal 
factors. In each market, the average quality of tempo- 
rary employees used deteriorated as the number dis- 
patched rose, other things equal, although it appeared 
that the THS discriminated among acceptable appli- 
cants only in very "loose" labor markets. The quality 
of stenographers was also positively related to the 
THS's wage and its recruiting efforts, other things 
equal. 

6.113 UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Grant 91^7-7hl0 
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Lewis fL SmitK Doctoral Candidate: Dr, Roger L 
Bowlby, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Investigation into the Extent and Causes of 
Geographic Mobility Among Selected Young Workers 

This study investigated the factors which affect geo- 
graphic labor mobility among the young, particularly 
the role of economic motivation. It also tested the con- 
ventional theory that economic motivation underlies 
most geographic movement, with relative wages of geo- 
graphical regions the most important determinant of 
destination. 

A sample of Tennessee high school graduates be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26 who did not enroll in 
college were sent questionnaires requesting information 
on mobility history and plans, work history, income, 
and family and personal data for the period September 
1967 to September 1970. Data for the same sample 
were also obtained from an earlier questionnaire and 
high school records. 

The decision to move was significantly affected by 
employment status, past unemployment, occupation, 
family ties, home ownership, and age. The destination 
of the move was determined primarily by relative wage 
Is, with younger, better-educated workers moving 
of low-wage areas in greater proportion than other 
^ ^ups; potential job opportunities had little effect. 

The author concluded that the high rate of outmigra- 
tk)n of young, educated'workers from Tennessee con- 
tinues to reduce the quality of the State's labor force 
and that increasing job opportunities and wages rela- 
tive to other areas of the United States were most likely 
to reduce this outmigration. 



6414 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

ST.: LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-27-69^65 

Lawrence Slifman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Edward 
Kalachek and Dr Murray L IVeidenbaum, Sponsors, 
Department of Economics 

Occupational Mobility of Low-Income Workers 

This study analyzed the impact of changes in the 
balance between labor supply and demand on the up- 
ward occupational mobility of low-income workers. It 
hypothesized that firms increase their work force, in 
part, by lowering hiring standards, as the market tight* 



ens. A labor market model was developed which in- 
cluded expectational factors and accounted for such 
nonwage adjustment mechanisms as hiring standards. 
The inclusion of expectational factors led to the theory 
that some mobility is a result of the optimal timing of 
life cycle job changes in response to tightened labor 
markets, i.e., workers delay moving into higher posi- 
tions for which they are qualified until there is a high 
probability of job security. 

Data for 1964-67 were obtained ^rom the Census 
Bureau's Current Population Survey for households 
with incomes less than twice the Social Security Ad- 
ministration's low-cost budget income level. 

The analysis indicated that as the labor market tight- 
ens, the proportion of low-income workers moving into 
more favored occupations increases. The demographic 
variable having the most effect on the likelihood of 
mobility is the worker's sex, males having the advan- 
tage in some occupations and females in others. 

The results suggested that the probability of upward 
mobility is systematically related to changes in the 
tightness of the labor market, and that, in general, 
upward mobility is stimulated primarily by workers* 
timing decisions. Results further indicated a high de- 
gree of interoccupational substitutability in the labor 
force. 



6.115 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-66-69 

Walter R Hubner, Doctoral Candidate: Dr Alan 
Filley Sponsor, Industrial Relations Research 
Institute 

Individual Need Satisfaction in Work and Nonworh 
A Comparative Study of the Effects of the Technology 
and Organization of Work 

This study attempted to identify the nature of the 
relationships between organizational variables and at- 
titudinal and behavio/ai reactions of individuals to em- 
ployment. Employee aeeds, satisfaction, nonwork ac- 
tivities, and overall attitudes toward company and 
work were assessed through questionnaires adminis- 
tered to about 800 nonmanagerial employees — a 10 
percent sample representing the sex and skill composi- 
tion of the work force in 10 manufacturing companies 
and public utilities in Wisconsin, Illinois, and New 
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York. Organizational variables were assessed through 
direct observation and evaluation. 

Needs were found to be primarily a function of in- 
dividual characteristics. Satisfaction depended equally 
upon individual variables and organizational variables, 
notably the bureacratic and technolop,ical structure and 
the size of the organization. The use of nonwork time 
also varied with both individual and organizational 
characteristics, but the time spent in nonwork activities 
directly related to work was greatest among those 
whose work was most highly structured. 

6J16 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON. WIS. 

Grant 91'53'69'4S 

Richard S. Toikka, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Glen G. 
Cain, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Supply Responses of the Unemployed: A Probability 
Model of Reemployment 

This study used survey data gathered by government 
agencies and private researchers to expbre the process 
by which unemployed workers are reemployed after a 
layoff. It assumed that an unemployed worker has an 
asking price, i.e., a certain minimum salary, in mind 
when he seeks a job. The optimal asking price was 
shown to depend on the number of job vacancies, the 
distribution of offers, the value placed on nonmarket 
activity, the cost of search activity, and the interest rate 
during the job search period. 

Older workers were found ic do poorly after a layoff 
— to be unemployed longer and to accept lower wages 
than younger workers. The wage level on the first job 
after layoff rose with education up to the bachelor's 
degree le*'el, but not at higher levels. The analysis also 
showed that managerial and prof(»sional workers do 
better than other groups in maintaining income after 
layoff. 

Requiring advance notice of layoffs, providing 
longer unemployment benefit periods for older work- 
ers, extending the use of computerized job banks, and 
increasing control of aggregate demand through fiscal 
and monetary policy were suggested as means by which 
the government can act to offset the impact of layoffs 
on individual workers and the economy. 



6.117 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91'55'72'03 

Thomas A, Barocci, Doctoral Candidate: Dr Gerald 
G Somers, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Wisconsin Apprenticeship Program: The Dropouts 
and the Training Process 

This project examined the Wisconsin apprenticeship 
system in an attempt to account for a dropout rate for 
the SUtc's various programs of nearly 50 percent. The 
study sample, drawn from the records of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission's Office of Apprenticeship, 
consisted of all (approximately 1,000) dropouts for the 
period September 1964 to September 1971. A randomly 
selected sample of 200 completers served as a control 
group. 

Informat'CA was collected through mail question- 
naires concerning personal characteristics, posttraining 
wages and employment, reasons for leaving or complet- 
ing the program, participation in apprenticeship- 
related counseling, and attitudes toward the related- 
training aspect of the program and the apprenticeship 
system itself Monthly unemployment rates for the 
years covered by the study were broken down by 
SMSA, industrial, and occupational groups and 
matched with the respondents' time of entrance into 
apprenticeship and time of termination of indenture. It 
was hypothesized that this rate was a prime determi- 
nant of the decisions to enter and drop out of the pro- 
gram. 

6.118 NATIONAL MANPOWER POLICY TASK 

FORCE 
WASHINGTON. D C. 

Contract Shlhll-OS 

Robert Taggart III 

Report of New Manpower Researchers Conference, 
October 1971 

This report describes the fifth annual conference of 
doctoral candidates who have r^^ved dissertation re- 
search grants from the Manpower Administration. The 
conference serves as a forum for the interchange of 
ideas and provides an opportunity for participants to 
meet with others in the field of manpower. 

The report summarizes papers, speeches, and discus- 
sion at the 1971 conference. The topics covered include 
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ghetto economics, urban manpower programs, the 
measurement of discrimination, health technicians, 
relative wage determination among industries, and in* 
trametropolitan migration. 



REPORTS 

6J19 

American University, The— Markley Roberts, No. 91- 
09.70-29. 

Pre-Apprenticeship Training for Disadvanuged 
Youth: A Cost-Benefit Study of Training by Project 
Build in Washington, D.C. 

NTIS— PB I9I864; "Ubor Sponsored Pre-Appren- 
ticeship Training: What is the Payoff/* Labor Law 
Journal October 1970, pp. 663-667. 

6J20 

Bowling Green State University— Stephen Wollack, 
No. 91.37.69.16. 

The Effects of Work Rate Upon Job Satisfaction 

NTIS— PB 186459. 

6J21 

Bowling Green State University— Frank J. Landy, No. 
9I.37.69.;7. 

A Typological Approach to the Relationship Between 
the Motivation to Work and Job Satisfaction 

NTIS->PB 185984. 
6J22 

Bowling Green State University— James G. Goodale, 
No. 91.37.70.53. 

Background Characteristics, Orientation, Work Ex. 
pcrience. and Work Values of Employees Hired from 
Human Resources Development Applicants by Com. 
panics Affiliated with The National Alliance of Busi. 
nessmen 

NTIS-PB 202941. 
6J23 

Bowling Green State University— Thomas E. Standing, 
No. 9l.39-7l.il. 

An Application of Information Theory to Individual 
Worker Differences in Satisfaction with Work Itself 
NTIS— PB 202893. 



6.124 

Brandeis University— Jane Gaudette Jones, Nos. 9I. 

23.66.59 ar.d 91.23.67.45. 
Career Patterns of Women Physicians 
NTIS— PB 202896. 

6J2S 

Brandeis University—Lynda Lytic Holmstrom, No. 
91-23.68.45. 

Intertwining Career Patterns of Husbands and Wives 
in Certain Professions 

NTIS— PB 191917. 
6J26 

Brandeis University— Donald W. Light, Jr., No. 9I. 
23.68.46. 

The Socialization and Training of Psychiatrists 
NTIS— PB 190866. 

6J27 

California. University of, Berkeley— Ivan Hubert 
Light, No. 91.05.68.05. 

Sociological Aspects of Sclf.Employment and Social 
Welfare Among Chinese, Japanese, and Negroes in 
Northern, Urban Areas of the United SUtes. 1900- 
1940 

NTIS— PB 186415. 
6J28 

California, University of, Berkeley— Robert J. Plana- 
gan. No. 91.05.68.70. 

/ui Analysis of International Differences in Noncycli. 
cal Unemployment 

NTIS— PB 154418. 
6J29 

California, University of, Berkeley— Stephen R. Engle- 

man. No. 91.05-69.53. 
An Economic Analysis of the Job Corps 
NTIS— PB 202891. 

6J30 

California, University of, Berkeley— Michael J. Bo$. 
kin. No. 9W5.69.54. 

The Effects of Taxes on the Supply of Labor: With 
Special Reference to Income Maintenance Programs 
NTIS— PB 199548. 
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6J31 

Cal.fomia, University of, Berkeley— Robert C Forth- 
man, No. 91-05-70-22. 

Hardcore Youth Unemployment 
NTIS— PB 19473». 

6J32 

California, University of, Br kelcy— Erwin A. J. 
Drcessen, No. 91-06-7M5. 

Elasticity of Demand fo. Labor: A Cross-Section Study 
of Wood Products Industries 

NTIS— PB 710520. 
6J33 

California, Driiversity of, Los Angeles— Dwayne Gene 
Schramm, No. 91-05-69-08. 

A Study of ihe Older Woman Workei Wh^ Has At- 
tempted to Enter or Reenter the White-CoHar Labor 
Force Through the Assistance of Cornrunity TraJning 
Programs in Clerical Oc^upatiofs 

NTIS-PB 188050. 
6J34 

California, University of, Los Aiigelcs— Barbara Ann 
Rosenquist, No. 91-05-70-28. 

The Impact of Company Training Programs on Reduc- 
ing the Alienation of the Hard-Cnr^ Unemployed 

NTIS— PB 207318. 
6J3S 

Chicago, The University of— Laurence E. Devlin^ No. 
91-15-68-76. 

Participation in Adu^* Education and Occupational 
Mobility 

NTIS-PB 193587. 
6.136 

Clareinont Graduate School— William H. Lawson, 
No. 91-05-68-40. 

Short-Term Manpower Projection Methods for Se- 
lected Services Industries in the Ventura County Stand- 
ard MctropoI:t>5n Statistical Area 

NTIS-PB 184793. 



6,137 

Claremoni n;adu'.t . School— Donald Eugene Wise, 
No. 91-05-69-22. 

Bracero Labor and the C?.lifomia Farm Labor 
Econo;..y: A Micro Study of Three Crops, 1^52 
through 1967 

NTIS— PB 196466, 
6J38 

Colorado, Univc^-sity of— James Carlton Howell, No. 
91-06-70-38. 

A Comiiarison of Probation Oflicen* snd Volunteers 
NTIS-?b 210404. 

6a39 

Columbia University— Myron David Foltler, 91-34- 
66-31. 

Manpower Substitution in *ht H'>spiul Industry: An 
Exploratory Study of the Ne>^ York City Voluntary 
and Municipal Hospital Systems 

NTIS— PB 197740. 
6J40 

Columbia Univeir«tty— Harold Oaklandcr, No. 91-34- 
66-37. 

Some Unanticipated Effe fs of Adv;inced Education on 
a Critical Professional Manpower Resource, The Inser- 
vice Teacher 

NTIS— PB 190281. 
6J41 

Colunibiu University— Thcmas Frederick Wilson, 91- 
34-67-44 

Lab^r Force Participation and Business Fluctuations: 
An Analysis by Cyclical Stages 

NTIS— ?B 191699. 
6,142 

Columbia University— Carol A. Brown, Nos. 91-34- 
68-20 and 91-34-69-19. 

The Development of Occupajf.-ns in Health Tech- 
nology 

NTIS-PIl 197693 ($6). 
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6.143 

Cblumbia University— Marjorie Hanson Honig, Nos. 
91-34-68-28 and 91-34-69-18. 

The Impact of the Welfare System on Labor Supply 
and Family Stability: A Study of Female Heads of 
Families 

NTIS—PB 201127. 
6J44 

Columbia University— Sally T. Hillsman, Nos. 91-34- 

68- 47 and 91-34-69-44. 

Entry Into the Labor Market: The Pre.^aration and Job 
Placement of Negro and White Vocational High 
School Graduates 

NTIS— PB 196824. 
6.145 

Cblumbia University— Deborah S. David» Nos. 91-34- 

69- 11 and 91-34-70-05. 

Career Patterns and Values: A Study of Men and 
Women in Science and Engineering 

NTIS— PB 208305 ($6.75). 
6«146 

Columbia University— Joseph H. Ball, No. 91-34-70- 
39. 

The Implementation of Federal Manpower Policy, 
1961-1971: A Study in Bureaucratic Competition and 
Intergovernmental Relations 

NTIS— PB 210656 ($6). 
6J47 

Columbia University— Robert D. Reischauer, No. 91- 
34-70-43. 

The Impact of the Welfare System on Black Migration 
and Maiital Stability 

NTIS— PB 202030. 
6J48 

Cornell University— Allan-D. Spritzer, No. 91-34-68- 
12. 

Trade Union Sponsored Occupational Training in the 
U.S. Maritime Industry: The Upgrading and Retrain- 
ing Program of the National Maritime Union 

NTIS— PB 201126 ($6). 



6,149 

Cornell University— Eliot S. Orton, No. 91-34-68-14. 
Inexperienced Workers in the Labor Market 
NTIS— PB 199902. 

6.150 

Cornell University— Robert J. Hines, No. 91-34-68-71. 

An Econometric Model of External Labor Supply to 
the Establishment Within A Confined Geographic 
Market 

NTIS— PB 193790. 
6.151 

Florida State University, The— Raul Moncarz, No. 91- 

10- 69-32. 

A Study of the Effect of Environmental Change on 
Human Capital among Selected Skilled Cubans 

NTIS— PB 186396. 
6.152 

Florida State University, The— Kcnnith Glenn Gor- 
don, No. 91-10-70-25. 

A Taxonomy of Marine Technicians and Technologists 
and the Implications for Training Them 

NTIS— PB 199665. 
6.153 

Fordham University — Eleanor Meyer Rogg, No. 91- 
34-68-58. 

The Occupational Adju<;tment of Cuban Refugees in 
the West New York, New Jersey, Area 

NTIS— PB 190553. 
6.154 

Georgia State University— Donald Paul Crane, No. 91- 

11- 70-16. 

Qualifying the Negro for Professional Employment 
NTIS— PB 192150. 

6.155 

Harvard University— Llad Phillips, Nos. 91-23-66-16 
and 91-23-67-52. 

An Analysis of the Dynamics of Labor Turnover in 
United States Industry 

NTIS— PB 191016. 
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6.156 

Harvard University— Michael L. Wachter, No. 91-23- 
68-57. 

Relative Wage Determination Among Industries: 
Some Theoretical and Empirical Results 

NTIS— PB 195377; "Cyclical Variation in the Interin- 
dustry Wage Structure," American Economic Review , 
March 1970; "Relative Wage Equations fc United 
States Manufacturing Industries 1947-67," 7 Review 
of Economics and Statistics, November 1970. 

6.157 

Harvard University— Samuel A. Rca, Jr., No. 91-23- 
70-24. 

The Supply of Labor and the Incentive Effects of In- 
come Maintenance Programs 

NTIS— PB 202351. 
6.158 

Harvard University— William R. Buechner, No. 91- 
25-71-49. 

Technological Change and the Occupational Composi- 
tion of the American Labor Force, 1950-1960 

NTIS— PB 210631 ($6). 
6.159 

Illinois, University of— Edward W. Haurek, No. 91- 
15-66-52. 

The Impact of Socioeconomic Status and Peer and Par- 
ental Influences Upon College Aspiration and Attend- 
ance 

NTIS— PB 195343. 
6.160 

Illinois, University of— Roger H. Bezdck, No. 9M5- 
70-47. 

Manpower Implications of Alternate Patterns of De- 
mand for Goods and Services 

NTIS— PB 200088 ($6). 
6.161 

Indiana University Foundation— Jack L. Franklin, No. 
91-18-71-35. 

Role Performance and Commitment to the Organiza- 
tion 

NTIS— PB 207345. 



6.162 

Iowa State University of Science and Technology — 

Catherine A. Palomba, No. 91-17-69-36. 
Occupational Requirements for Iowa, 1975 
NTIS— PB 193126. 

6.163 

Johns Hopkins University, The— Samuel Gubins, No. 
91-22-68-23. 

The Impact of Age and Education on the Effectiveness 
of Training: A Benefit-Cost Analysis 

NTIS— PB 190926. 
6.164 

Johns Hopkins University, The— Peter Kobrak, No. 
91-22-69-27. 

Private Assumption of Public Responsibilities: The 
Role of American Business in Urban Manpower Pro- 
grams 

NTIS— PB 199494 ($6). 
6.165 

Kansas State University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science— William Eugene Spellman, No. 91-18- 
70-17. 

Projections of Occupational Requirem^tj for Kansas 
in 1980 

NTIS— PB 194743. 
6.166 

Kentucky, The University of. Research Foundation — 
Brian Scott Rungeling, No. 91-19-68-60. 

Impact of the Mexican Alien Commuter on the Ap- 
parel Industry of El Paso, Texas (A Case Study) 

NTIS— PB 184847. 
6.167 

Maryland, University of— Bennett Harrison, No. 91- 
22-70-19. 

Education, Training, anr* the Urban Ghetto 
NTIS— PB 196454. 

6.168 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology— Rolbert Irving 
Lerman, No. 91-23-68-77. 

An Analysis of Youth Labor Force Participation, 
School Activity, and Employment Rates 

NTIS— PB 190463. 
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6.169 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — A. Bradley 
Askin, No. 91-23-69^02. 

An Economic Analysis of Black Migration 

NTIS— PB 193791. 

6.170 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — Vernon Ren- 

shaw, No. 91.23-69-39. 
The Role of Migration in Labor Market Adjustment 
NTIS— PB 192149. 

6.171 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — Bertram 
Charles Shlensky, No. 91-23.70-23. 

Determinants of Turnover in NAB-JOBS Programs to 
Employ the Disadvantaged 

NTIS— PB 195876. 
6.172 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — ^Jonathan R. 
Kesselman, No. 91.25.71.19. 

The Impact of Fiscal Redistributive Policies on the 
Supply of Labor: Five Essays in Economic Theory and 
Program Design 

NTIS— PB 209568. 
6.173 

Michigan State University — ^John D. Mason, No. 91. 
24-68-01. 

The Aftermath of the Bracero: A Study of the Eco- 
nomic Impact on the Agricultural Hired Labor Market 
of Michigan from the Termination of Public Law 78 

NTIS— PB 184906. 
6.174 

Michigan State University — Leonard Lieberman, No. 
91.24-68-22. 

Labor Force Mobility in the Underclass: Opportuni- 
ties, Subculture and Training Among Chippewa and 
Poor White 

NTIS-PB 189288. 
6.175 

Michigan State University—Charles A. Drake, No. 91- 
24-6949. 

Management, Technology and Behavior of Work 
Groups 

NTIS-PB 196467. 



6.176 

Michigan, The University of— Dorothy Mary Chave 
Herberg, Nos. 91-24-67-21 and 91-24-68-44. 

Career Patterns and Work Participation of Graduate 
Female Social Workers 

NTIS— PB 196652. 
6.177 

Michigan, The University of— Larry Bruce Sawers, 

No. 91-24-68-75. 
The Labor Force Participation of the Urban Poor 
NTIS— PB 186131. 

6.178 

Michigan, The University of— David Lee Featherman, 
No. 91.24-69-13. 

The Socioeconomic Achievement of White Married 
Males in the United States: 1957-67 
NTIS— PB 185985. 

6.179 

Michigan, The University of— John S. Chase, No. 91- 
24-69-14. 

The Contribution of Education to Economic Growth in 
the State of Michigan 

NTIS— PB 188010. 
6.180 

Michigan, The University of— Barry Dov Fine, No. 
91-24-70-49. 

Comoarison of Organizational Membership and Self. 
Employment 

Nils— PB 196437. 
6.181 

Michigan, llie University of— Don K. Harrison, No. 
91.24-70-56. 

Similarity.Dissimilarity in Counselor-Counselee Eth- 
nic Match and Its Relevance to Goal Behaviors of Job 
Trainees 

NTIS— PB 210142. 
6.182 

Michigan, The University of— Joseph Kat (Katan), 
Na 91-24-70-57. 

The Utilization of Indigenous Nonprofessionals in Hu- 
man Service Organizations and the Factors Affecting 
It: An Exploratory Study 

NTIS-PB 207711 ($6). 
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6.183 

Michigan, The University of— Teresa E. Levitin, No. 
91-26-71-21. 

A Social Psychological Exploration of Power Motiva- 
tion Among Disadvantaged Workers 

NTIS— PB 208245. 
6.184 

Minnesota, University of— C. Russell Hill, No. 91-25- 
69-29. 

The Economic Determinants of Labor Supply for the 
Urban Poor 

NTIS— PB 194796. 
6.185 

Minnesota, University of— Robert R. Trumble, No. 9 1- 
25-70-59. 

Prediction Models for Institutional Training Programs 
Under the Manpower Development and Training A.ct 

NTIS— PB 200453. 
6.186 

New York University— Warren Mintz, Nos. 91-34- 
66-18 and 91-34-67-28. 

A Search for a Successful Agricultural Migrant: An 
Account of Five Fruit Harvests on the West Coast of 
the United States 

NTIS— PB 207121. 
6.187 

New York University— Harold G. Kaufman, No. 91- 
34-69-23. 

Work Environment, Personal Characteristics and Ob- 
solescence of Engineers 

NTIS— PB 192273. 
6.188 

New York University— Olivia P. Frost, No. 91-36-71- 
12. 

The Effect of Training Upon the Level of Occupational 
Aspirations and Upon Attitudes Toward Work for a 
Group of Young Negro Men from Low-Income Fami- 
lies 

NTIS— PB 210881. 



6.189 

Northwestern University — Ronald Gordon Ehren- 
berg. No. 91-15-69-40. 

The Short-Run Employment Decision and Overtime 
Behavior in U.S. Industry, 1966 

NTIS— PB 190138; •'Absenteeism and the Overtime 
Decision," The American Economic Review, Jnnt 1970, 
pp. 352-357; "Heterogeneous Labor, the Internal La- 
bor Market, and the Dynamics of the Employment- 
Hours Decision," Journal of Economic Theory, March 
1971, pp. 85-104. 

6.190 

Northwestern University — Wendy Lee Gramm, No. 
9M5-70-18. 

A Model of the Household Supply of Labor Over the 
Life Cycle: The Labor Supply Decision of Married 
School Teachers 

NTIS— PB 200513. 
6.191 

Northwestern University — Judith R. Blau, No. 91-15- 

70- 45. 

The Structure of Science 
NTIS— PB 208970. 

6.192 

Ohio State University Research Foundation, The — 
Thrainn Eggertsson, Nos. 91-37-70-34 and 91-39- 

71- 34. 

Economic Aspects of Higher Education Taken Under 
the World War II GI Bill of Rights 

NTIS— PB 211219.. 
6.193 

Oklahoma State University— Carl Dean Parker, No. 
91-38-70-31. 

The Determinants of Hours of Work for Low-Income 
Family Heads: A Statistical Analysis 

NTIS— PB 205814. 
6.194 

Pennsylvania, University of— Howard Wesley Risher, 
No. 91-40-70-32. 

The Impact of Technological and Operational Changes 
on the Railroad Industrial Relations System and Its 
Manpower 

NTIS— PB 209926 ($6). 
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6.195 

Princeton University— Stanley W. Huff, No. 91-32-66- 
20. 

Hiring Practices, Hiring Standards, and Wage Differ- 
entials for Laborers and Clerical Workers in a Small 
Labor Market 

NTIS—PB 201131 ($6). 
6J96 

Princeton University— Paul Offner, No. 91-32-68-19. 
Labor Force Participation in the Ghetto: A Study of 
New York City Poverty Areas 

NTIS— PB 196453. 
6.197 

Princeton University— Ronald L. Oaxaca, No. 91-32- 
70-01. 

Male-Female Wage Differentials in Urban Labor Mar- 
kets 

NTIS— PB 199974. 
6.198 

Purdue Research Foundation— Thomas Anthony Jes- 
wald. No. 91-16-70-26. 

Psychological and Organizational Correlates of Career 
Patterns in Clinical Laboratory Occupations 

NTIS— PB 197244. 
6.199 

Stanford University— Jay Siegel, Nos. 91-05-68-56 and 
91-05-69-55. 

Intrametropolitan Migration of Minority Groups: 
Residential Change in Response to Occupational Op- 
portunities 

NTIS— PB 195410. 
6.200 

Stanford University— Robert Stewart Smith, No. 91- 
05-70-48. 

Analysis of Labor Market Adjustments in the Clerical 
Temporary Help Market: 1953-60 

NTIS-PB 202935. 
6.201 

Syracuse University— Bernard Daniel Rostker, No. 91- 
34-68-03. 

Manpower Theory and Policy and the Residual Occu- 
pational Elasticity of Substitution 

NTIS— PB 192061. 



6.202 

Syracuse University— Alan B. Kirschenbaum, No. 91- 
34-68-42. 

Family Mobility: An Examination of Factors Affecting 
Migration 

NTIS— PB 202555. 
6J03 

Tennessee, University of— Lewis H. Smith, No. 91- 
47-71-10. 

An Investigation into the Extent and Causes of Geo- 
graphic Mobility Among Selected Young Workers 

NTIS— PB 202008. 
6.204 

Texas Technological College— Richard C. Stapleton, 
No. 91-46-69-15. 

An Analysis of Rural Manpower Migration Patterns in 
the South Plains Region of Texas 

NTIS— PB 188048. 
6.205 

Texas Technological College— Albert S. King, No. 91- 
46-69-21. 

Managerial Relations with Disadvantaged Work 
Groups: Supervisory Expectations of the Under- 
privileged Worker 

NTIS— PB 190986. 
6.206 

Texas, The University of— John L. lacobelli, No. 91- 
46-68-24. 

Training Programs of Private Industry in the Greater 
Cleveland Area 

NTIS— PB 191706; MA— Training In Private Indus- 
try-^Policies, Attitudes, and Practices of Employers in 
Greater Cleveland, Manpower Research Monograph 
No. 22, 1971 (GPO-35 cents); "A Survey of Employer 
Attitudes Toward Training the Disadvantaged," 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1970, pp. 51-55. 

6.207 

Tufts University— Richard N. Harris, No. 91-23-69- 
37. 

The Police Academy: A Psycho-Structural Analysis 
NTIS— PB 194561. 
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6.208 Utah SUte University, Gary B. Hansen, No. 
9M7-68.52. 

Britain's Industrial Training Act: A Case Study in the 
Development of Public Manpower Policy 

NTIS— PB 197324. 
6.209 

Washington University—Kenneth Edward Galchus, 
No. 91-27.69-10. 

The Elasticity of Substitution of White for Nonwhite 
Labor 

NTIS— PB 192036. 
6.21fr- 

Washington University— Lawrence Slifman, No. 91- 
27-69-65. 

Occupational Mobility of Low-Income Workers 
NTIS— PB 208340. 

6.211 

Washington, University of— James David Gwartney, 
No. 91-51-68-54. 

Income and Occupational Differences Between Whites 
and Nonwhites 

NTIS— PB 191773; "Discrimination and Income Dif- 
ferentials," The American Economic Review, June 
1970, pp. 396-408. 

6.212 

Wayne State University— Stig Emil Ralstrom, Nos. 91- 
24-66-14, 91-24-67-26, and 91-24-68-53. 

Beliefs of Industrial Education Teachers Rct'arding 
Their Teaching Practices for Preventing Dropouts 

NTIS— PB 184799. 
6.213 

Wisconsin, University of— Collette Helen Moscr, No. 
91-53-66-10 and 91-53-67-16. 

An Evaluation of Area Skill Surveys as a Basis for 
Manpower Policies 

NTIS-PB 199444. 
6.214 

Wisconsin, The University of— Jack H. Snyder, No. 
91-53-66-27. 

Personal and Behavioral Factors Affecting the Supply 
of the Self-Employed 

NTIS— PB 193789. 



6.215 

Wisconsin, The University of— Walter F. Hubner, No. 
91-53-66-69. / 

Individual Need Satisfaction in Work and Nonwork: A 
Comparative Study of the Effects of the Technology 
and Organization of Work 

NTIS— PB 202892. 
6.216 

Wisconsin, The University of— John Stirling Haines, 
Jr., No. 91-53-6907. 

Human-Capital Obsolescence: The Effects on Earnings 
Patterns of Engineers of the Expansion of Technical 
Knowledge 

NTIS— PB 194745. 
6.217 

Wisconsin, The University of— John Walter Hamble- 
ton. No. 91-53-69-09. 

Determinants of Geographic Differences in the Supply 
of Physician Services 

NTIS— PB 197270. 

0 

6.218 

Wisconsin, The University of— Andrew J. Winnick, 
No. 91-53-6941. 

The Characteristics, Education and Earnings of Tech- 
nicians 

NTIS— PB 194560. 
6J19 

Wisconsin, The University of— Richard S. Toikka, No. 
91-53-69-45. 

Supply Responses of the Unemployed: A Probability 
Model of Reemployment 

NTIS— PB 204589. 
6.220 

Wisconsin, The University of — Myron Roomkin, No. 
91-53-70-20. 

An Evaluation of Adult Basic Education Under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

NTIS— PB 196743. 
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6.221 

Wisconsin, The University of— Thomas A. Barocci, 
No. 91.55-72-03. 

The Dropout and the Wisconsin Apprenticeship Pro- 
grain: A Descriptive and Econometric Analysis 

Nl IS— PB 210935. 
6222 

Yale University— Barbara Holtz Kehrer, No. 91-07- 
67-38. 

The Nursing Shortage and Public Policy, An Economic 
Analysis of the Demand For Hospital Nurses in Con- 
necticut 

NTIS— PB 192151. 
6J23 

Yale University— Donald D. Bowen, No. 91-07-69-46. 

An Evaluation of Motivational Similarity in Work 
Groups 

NTIS— PB 200291. 
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6.224 

National Manpower Policy Task Force— No. 81-09- 
70-03. 

Report of Conference of New Manpower Researchers, 
October 1969 

NTTS— PB 187701. 
6^25 

National Manpower Policy Task Force— Lowell M. 
Glenn and Sar A. Lcvitan, No. 81-11-71-03. 

New Manpower Researchers Conference, October 
1970 

NTIS— PB 201286. 
6J26 

National Manpower Policy Tisk Force— Robert Tag- 
gart III, No. 81-11.72-03. 

Report of New Manpower Researchers Conference, 
October 1971 

HTIS— PB 205264. 
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ONGOING PROJECTS 

7.1 BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM. MASS. 

Grant 31-23-70^1 

Dn Wyatt C Jones, Professor, Florence Heller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare, and Director, Center for Manpower 
Research and Development 

Within the Heller Gnujuate School for Advanced 
Studies in Social Welfare* the institutional grant has 
made possible specialization in manpower research and 
development. Grant funds have been used to support 
faculty and students participating in manpower 
courses, research, and community service programs. 

Five doctoral candidates received grant-based finan- 
cial assistance this year to launch the following disser- 
tation projects: (1) A study of alienation and woiir 
motivation among bituminous coal miners in West Vir- 
ginia; (2) an evaluation of programs for disadvantaged 
students in New York City provided under Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act; (3) an 
examination of the black lung program as an example 
of Federal intervention in the workmen s compensation 
process; (4) an assessment of the eiTectiveness of a data 
bank in trainee placement and referral; and (5) an ap- 
praisal of the impact of the Emergency Employment 
Act in Massachusetts. In addition, work continued on 
two dissertations initiated with grant-based funding 
last year. One of these is developing a system for deliv- 
ery of manpower services under the Family Assistance 
Plan, and the other is examining the process of problem 
definition and resolution in organizations dealing with 
social welfare and manpower training. 

Courses in manpower and related fields supported by 
the grant at the Heller Graduate School include labor 
economics and manpower planning, urban economics, 
social and psychological aspects of the employment 

ERLC 



relationship, manpower problems of the disadvan- 
taged, social policy and women, and urban planning 
and social policy. 

To get optimum impact from grant-based stipends, 
the center is using its grant as seed money to attract 
students* then drawing on other sources to help them 
remain in the manpower program. Thirteen graduate 
students participated in the program during the 
1971-72 school year. Two have graduated and six are 
pursuing the program with other financing. Scholar- 
ships derived from the grant wlU be used to bring 
another eight students into the program in the upcom- 
ing academic year. 

7 J UNIVERSITY OF CAU!X)RNIA, LOS 
ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 

Grant 31-05-70^7 

Dr Benjamin Aaron, Director, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, and Program Director, Manpower 
Research Center 

Staff and students associated with the center last year 
completed nine research projects initiated with grant 
support and began work on studies of the employment 
problems of aerospace engineers and technicians, Mexi- 
can Americans, and the hard-to-employ; the operation 
of the Emergency Employment Act in Los Angeles; 
and legal remedies for employment discrimination. 

Because the institute fiUs its 14 graduate research 
positions with students enrolled in manpower and in- 
dustrial relations studies, the center does not u^e grant 
funds to give direct financial assistance to students. 
Superior graduate students may receive grant support 
for specific research projects, however, and both ^adu- 
ate and undergraduate students are often employed for 
short-term work as research or survey assistants on 
center projects. In addition, undergraduates writing 
term papers on manpower issues compete for modest 
cash awards derived from the institutional grant 
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To strengthen ties between students and faculty in 
the industrial relations, manpower, and human re< 
sources fields, the center holds bimonthly meetings for 
discussion of individual research projects. In the up- 
coming academic year, a faculty committee will explore 
the possibility of creating an interdepartmental mas- 
ter's degree program in industrial relations and man- 
power, while a course on manpower has been included 
in the extension programs for part-time students which 
the university will launch this fall. 

The Manpower Research Forum, the center's princi- 
pal extension activity, has sustained the interest of par- 
ticipants and will continue to meet monthly next aca- 
demic year. The forum brings together faculty, 
students, and ofT-campus manpower agency personnel 
for reports on and discussion of research efToits. 



7J CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA. N.Y. 

Grant 3h34'70^02 

Dr. Robert Aronson, Professor, School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, and Program Director, 
Institutional Grant 

Research is focused primarily on problems involved 
in the delivery of manpower services by publicly funded 
manpower a;.d related antipoverty organizations. Two 
projects on these topics were begun during the year: (1) 
A study of local community manpower delivery sys- 
tems which entails interviewing administrators and 
other staff at the district and local levels of a state 
employment security agency and at other public and 
private antipoverty and manpower agencies; (2) use of 
this study, undertaken at Binghamton, New York, as 
a basis in methodology for a series of case studies of 
delivery systems in other New York communities. 

Other grant-based research initiated during the sec- 
ond year include an examination of the relationships 
between manpower and antipoverty organizations at 
different functional levels; a study of the influence of 
length of service on earnings in Japanese manufactur- 
ing industries; a study of the rdationship between 
measures of ability and earnings; a controlled experi- 
ment to test the effect of wage inequities on Job per- 
formance; an examination of the determinants of mo- 
bility in large organizations, with particular reference 
to the career patterns of public school teachers; an 
appraisal of the supply of physics manpower to deter- 



mine how a professional field controls recruitment of 
new members; and a study of the mobility patterns in 
a large manufacturing firm with emphasis on measur- 
ing the structural eflectson interoccupational mobility. 

One paper already produced from this research, 
••Cooperation and Conflict Between Organizations in 
the Manpower Training System: An Organizational- 
Environment Perspective,'* was presented a? a confer-: 
ence on conflict and power in complex organizations. 

With funds from sources other than the institutional 
grant, faculty of the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations have undertaken a number of projects in the 
manpower area. These include an examination of the 
relationship between interstate migration and interstate 
diflerences in welfare benefits; a comparison of the ef- 
fectiveness of two manpower training programs in Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; a report on the job search patterns and 
reemployment success of unemployed managers who 
belong to a self-help organization; an evaluation of sal- 
at7 structures in public education and their implica- 
tions for manpower needs and collective bargaining in 
schools; and a study of the employment potential of 
service industries in ^veloping countries. 

The school oflers a wide variety of graduate and 
undergraduate courses useful to future manpower spe- 
cialists. In the fields of labor economics and manpower 
studies, 18 courses with a total enrollment of 120 stu- 
dents were oflered last year. A brochure on the nature 
of and opportunity for graduate study in manpower at 
Cornell was prepared and distributed to about 700 un- 
dergraduate and graduate academic institutions. An ad 
hoc committee was appointed to develop a detailed 
proposal for an in-service graduate degree in manpower 
for consideration in 1973. Five seminars on manpower 
planning held at the School brought together practi- 
tioners in manpower and antipoverty agencies and 
faculty and students specializing in manpower-related 
fields. In addition, a special seminar was held to dis- 
cover and discuss the degree of interest in esublishing 
an information system for manpower and education 
planning in New York. 



7.4 MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENN. in cooperation with 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
UNIVERSITY, MISS. 

Grant 3M5^70^03 
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Dr. William /?. Schriver, Associate Professor of 
Management, Memphis State University, and 
Director, Center for Manpower Studies; Dr. Brian 
Rungeling, Assistant Professor of Economics, 
University of Mississippi, and Co-Director, Center for 
Manpower Studies 

The center devotes its research efforts to the man- 
power problems of the mid-South region, which con- 
sists of rural and urban counties in western Kentucky, 
western Tennessee, eastern Arkansas, and Mississippi. 
Studies have been concentrated in three subject areas: 
(1) Vocational training and education; (2) demography, 
including rural-urban migration, rural nonfarm popu- 
lation, and cultural misallocations of human resources; 
and (3) the economic, social, and political problems of 
job creation as an alternative to rural outmigration. 

Faculty research at Memphis State has had three 
general objectives: (1) Assessing the costs and benefits 
of vocational education, (2) compiling occupational 
pror?les to guide high school curriculum planners and 
teachers, and (3) investigating the economic effects of 
the closing of a major plant. At Mississippi, faculty 
researchers are engaged in demographic studies of local 
labor markets, tracer studies of University of Missis- 
sippi graduates, and the development of a plan for a 
major study of the impact of the proposed family assist- 
ance plan on rural and urban welfare recipients. 

The center increased the number of graduate assist- 
antships derived from the grant from 13 the first grant 
year to 15 the second. Students enrolled in the man- 
power program are given an interdisciplinary view of 
the theory and practice of human resources develop- 
ment and utilization. Starting this fall, they will be 
required to take three manpower courses (9 semester 
hours) as a specialty area within economics, sociology, 
psychology, or other manpower-related fields of study. 
A 6-hour thesis on a manpower topic is required for the 
MS or MA degree. A further requirement, introduced 
this summer, is 6 weeks* internship with either a Missis- 
sippi or Tennessee Employment Service office or a 
State government agency, the Regional Manpower Ad- 
ministration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, or a local 
manpower development product. 

A forum for the discussion of manpower programs, 
research projects, and policy developments opened at 
'*he center in January 1972. 

73 UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
COLUMBIA 
COLUMBIA. MO. 



Gram 31-27^70^08 

Dr. E E Liebhafsky, Professor of Economics and 
Director of the Manpower Program 

To carry out its plan of developing manpower re- 
search talent, the university, through its Interdiscipli- 
nary Graduate Program in Manpower, has invested its 
grant in manpower fellowships for graduate students in 
economics, psychology, and sociology. In addition to 
receiving one-quarter time research assistantships that 
provide an opportunity for work/training experience 
on faculty-directed research projects, manpower fal- 
lows serve as summer interns in regional and local 
manpower agencies. The center will award grant-based 
fellowships to 13 outstanding graduate students in the 
1972-73 school year. 

A 1-hour interdisciplinary seminar, aimed at im- 
proving communication among representatives of the 
major disciplines and promoting an interchange of re- 
search ideas and experiences, was introduced into the 
program last year. Efforts to strengthen the manpower 
education program will be concentrated in the third 
grant year in two areas: (1) Developing new or reori- 
ented courses relevant to the interdisciplinary nature of 
the center's manpower program, and (2) correcting 
deficiencies in the manpower workshop. The workshop 
was introduced last year as a means of achieving some 
degree of group identification among the students en- 
rolled in the manpower program, of reducing barriers 
to communication between students from diflerent dis- 
ciplines, and of generating interdisciplinary research 
experience for the participants. Plans for restructuring 
the workshop to make these goals more tenable have 
been developed from written assessments by students 
who participated in the first two semesters of the work- 
shop. 

The center concentrates its grant funds principally 
on the support of students and facuhy. While relatively 
little support has gone for direct research expenses, 
sponsorship for faculty and graduate student research 
on manpower problems has been afforded by other 
sources within and outside the University. Such re- 
search includes studies of: (1) Local employment ser- 
vice procedures for helping youth find summer jobs; (2) 
the job bank/employment service relationship; (3) the 
effect on job search behavior and success of labor mar- 
ket information delivery techniques; (4) employment 
services for unemployment insurance claimants; (5) the 
effectiveness of the St. Louis. Mo., Service to Claimant 
program; (6) implementation of the Emergency Em- 
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ploymcnt Act in Missouri; (7) the changing age compo- 
sition of cities and suburbs; (8) differences in agency 
atmosphere and counselor style between rehabilitation 
and employment services; and (9) effects of "fea- 
therbcdding" on workers' attitudes. 



7.6 NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO. N.C 

Grant Sl-SS-TO^ 

Dr. Howard E Robinson, Director, The Institute for 
Research in Human Resources 

Research has concentrated upon the functioning of 
labor markets with respect to special groups of work- 
ers, particularly blacks and women. Institute staff be- 
gan work on the following projects last year: (1) Em- 
ployment problems of women college graduates in the 
Piedmont Triad area; (2) costs and returns of technical 
training; (3) characteristics of paraprofessionals in 
child-care services; (4) returns to vocational counsel- 
ing, by race and sex; (5) expanding employment oppor- 
tunities for women through flexible work scheduling; 
(6) manpower planning criteria for local sewage collec- 
tion systems; and (7) the effectiveness of programs for 
increasing the employability of teenage women. 

Other studies which received support from the grant 
and are still in progress center on the employment of 
earless workers; rural poverty in North Carolina and 
Wisconsin; minority workers in selected industries of 
North and South Carolina; and the realization or frus- 
tration of ambitions of a sample of high school students 
S years after graduation. 

An interdisciplinary seminar* ^^Introduction to Man- 
power" is being developed in cooperation with the de- 
partments of sociology and social service* psychology 
and guidance, economics, and business administration. 
As part of its extension activities* the institute last year 
held seven seminars for manpower agency personnel in 
the area, issues discussed included black employment 
in the textile industry in North and South Carolina* 
political and economic deterrents to the implementa- 
tion of urban manpower programs* racial discrimina- 
tion in employment, and employment security services. 
In addition, the institute hosted the Southeastern Re- 
gional Consortium* attended by representatives of 14 
developing institutions and four assisting ir^stitutions* 
which had as its theme the improvement of training 



programs for future counselors of low-income workers 
and minorities. 

7.7 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
CCLUMBUS, OHIO 

Grant 3^37-70^5 

Dr. S, C Kelley, Director, Center for Human 
Resource Research 

To provide background research for Sutc manpower 
planning, a multidisciplinary task force at the Univer- 
sity has been working with Sute agencies to develop an 
"Ohio Human Resources Planning/Research Project.'* 
Center staff have already completed projects to meet 
the information needs of the local Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and a local mental health agency* and 
staff and students have begun deigning the specific 
resource components and public policies required to 
implement the plan. In cooperation with the Ohio Task 
Force on Human Resources and the Ohio Urban Af- 
fairs Resources 'Division, the center will begin work 
this fall to adapt to Ohio manpower planning the hu- 
man resource planning methodology it used in studies 
of developing countries. The institutional grant also 
provided support for research on such topics as career 
development strategies for disadvanuged adolescents 
in Israel, the United States* and Europe* and the deci- 
sionmaking process of rural-urban migrants. 

A program developed and Uught by the center* lead- 
ing to the M.A. degree with specialization in human 
resource policy* was instituted within the Division of 
Public Administration last fall. Inclu'J'^ * ^n the pro- 
gram is a three-quarter interdisciplinary seminar on the 
theory and methodology of human resource planning 
which includes involvement in research for the Ohio 
Human Resources Planning/Research Project. The de- 
gree program requires a minimum of SO credit hours* 
with 38 in core requirements in human resource plan- 
ning* policy* and research and 12 hours selected by the 
student in a specialized field of application. The pro- 
gram may also serve as a foundation for work leading 
to the Ph.D. degree in public administration* econom- 
ics* educational development* or professional medicine. 

Grant funds were also used to pVovide two fellow- 
ships and technical research support for a program 
designed to increase the supply of black social science 
researchers. Students recruited by a center staff mem- 
ber who teach^ ; a summer seminar at black universities 
received fellowships to attend Ohio State and partici- 
pate in a 1-year program in social science research 
methods. The center's longitudinal study of labor force 
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behavior (see 4. 1 7) provided data for a research project 
these students conducted in the course of the program. 

7.8 UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EUGENE, ORE 

Grant 31-39-7^)9 

Dn Eaton H. Conant, Director, Institute of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 

Institute faculty and student researchers continue to 
concentrate their efforts on several studies within two 
central areas: (1) The employment experience of disad- 
vantaged labor force groups; and (2) the impact of 
public and private institutional activities on manpower 
programs. Research projects are now in progress on the 
utilization of educational manpower, the employment 
of disadvantaged paraprofessionals in public schools; 
union-management relations and collective bargaining 
in the paper and pulp industries of the Far West; com- 
pany policies and practices for the employment, ad- 
vancement» and retention of older workers; and the 
attitudes of newly hired disadvantaged workers. 

Twenty-four students were enrolled in the industrial 
relations-manpower master*s degree program last year, 
eight of whom received grant-based research assistant- 
ships. Four graduate students* including a doctoral 
candidate, will be offered grant-based as^tantships 
next academic year. Institute staff are redoubling ef* 
forts to find internships in area manpower organiza- 
tions for graduate students enrolled in the program and 
to strengthen the netwoik of communications among a 
group of regional manpower scholars and specialbts 
formed during the first grant year. The group met at 
the university in October 1971 for a conference to 
stimulate discussions and study of regional manpower 
problems and will meet again in May 1973. 

75 SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Grant 31-46-70-06 

Dr. nomas Johnson, Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Statistics and Director of Manpower 
Research 

Manpower research at Southern Methodist Univer* 
sity is geared toward generating new information on 
manpower issues related to the U.S.-Mexico border, 
education and productivity, techniques of manpower 
data analysis, and the delivery of health manpower 
services to the urban poor. Center staff are engaged in 



an analysis of an innovative program for moving Mexi- 
can American woricers to specific jobs in Texas. Reten- 
tion rates and rates of advancement are being analyzed 
for Mexican American workers retrained and relocated 
with their families from the Texas Rio Grande Valley 
to jobs in Dallas as aircraft assemblers. Research is aiso 
being conducted on the effects on American labor, and 
particularly on employment problems along the U.S.- 
Mexico border, of Section 807 of the Tariff Code, 
which is the basis of the **twin plant** concept. In the 
area of education and productivity, research was ini- 
tiated last year on the relative influence on earnings of 
on-the-job training and prejob schooling, and on 
worker productivity in service industries in the Dallas 
area. 

Last year, students who received fellowships derived 
from the grant served as interns at the Dallas Cross- 
roads Communi ty Center and the Texas Department of 
Public Welfare. The grant is being used to provide six 
fellowships and two summer stipends in the 1972-73 
school year. 

7.10 UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Grant 31-47-^^0-10 

Dr. Garth L Mangum, Professor ofEconomia and 
Management and Director, Hurrun Resources 
Institute 

by the end of the 1971*72 school year, a iotal of 40 
students had been enrolled in the university*s master*s 
degree program in manpower administration. Grant- 
based fellowships were awarded to 12 students last year 
and will be awarded to 12 additional students in 1972* 
73. Sixteen of the students enrolled in the program last 
year received full stipends or partial assistance from 
other sources. 

To gain experience in large city situations, seven 
students served out-of*State internships at manpower 
agencies in Oakland, Los Angeles, and Berkeley. 
Another served with the Western Washington Agency 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

There were three notable developments in the uni- 
versity's extension activities last year. (1) As an off- 
shoot of the on-campus/preservice program, a self-sup- 
porting off-campus/in-service version is helping to 
upgrade manpower agency personnel in several cities. 
A nine-course master's degree program, which includes 
all required materials and is conducted so that partici- 
pants can obtain the degree in 18 months without leav- 
ing their woric or homes, has attracted over 100 em- 
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ployces of manpower agencies in Ogden Gitah), San 
Francisco. Kansas Oty (Mo.), and AUanu. (2) An 
in-servicc institute for public school personnel is now 
in its second year. Its purpose is to alert principals and 
counselors to the employment prospecu and problems 
of noncoU^e-bound youth. The institute, consisting of 
suramer woilcshops and pe;iodic Saturday seminars, is 
financed by the Utah Depaitment of Public Instruction 
under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education. (3) 
Efforu to recruit minorit^' ^=.^ts into the on-caropus 
program revealed that «:<T,power agency employees 
were often denied promotions because they were not 
coU^e graduates. An ejiperimental program was un- 
dertaken to help them pursue the BS degree on a part- 
time basis, using credit by examination and other de- 
vices to shorten the time required. Fourteen people 
enrolled in the progrun. including seven blacks and 
four Chicanos. The university pays for the tuition and 
books of nine of the students, while five arc receiving 
assistance from their agencies. 

The institute and the Regional Manpower Advisory 
Committee arc cosponsonng a study of rural man- 
power planning institutions, techniques, and needs. A 
major objective for the third grant year is the develop- 
inert of an integrated program of dissertation and the- 
sis research to create a manpower model for the Sute. 
A grant-funded investigation of the nature and inci- 
dence, of poverty in Utah will be completed next year. 

7JI VIRGINU STATE COLLEGE 
PETERSBURG, VA. 

Grant 31^9-70-11 

Dr. Hueyl Battle. Head. Department of Economics 
and Director. Bureau of Economic Research and 
Development 

The Manpower Research Unit in the Bureau of Hu- 
man Research and Development has concentrated its 
research dTorts on rural manpower problems in south 
central Virginia. Periodic interviews are being con- 
ducted with 1.000 low-income household heads to elicit 
information on jobsecking patients, mobility, and 
adaptability, and to identify marginally skilled workers 
in the area. Three research associates and several stu- 
dent assistants are being employed to help with the 
project. 

The college expects to continue to strengthen the 
manpower content of relevant interdisciplinary courses 
and has augmented its teaching staff with an additional 
full-time professor. 



7J2 WEST VIRGINU UNIVERSITY 
MORGANTOWN. W. VA. 

Grant 31-52-70^12 

Margaret Emery. Assistant Professor, School of Social 
Work and Director, Rural Manpower Research and 
Training Project 

During its third grant year, the Rural Manpower 
Research and Training Project wiU further expand the 
manpower content of the curri;«lam of the School of 
Social Work. Two graduate assistantships derived from 
grant funds will be ofTered in the 1972-73 academic 
year. 

The project*s grant-basod research is concentrated 
primarily in one subject area— the employment of sub- 
professionals in human service agencies* The ultimate 
goal of these studies is to generate knowledge that can 
be used to help alleviate shortages of jobs and social 
welfare services in rural Appalachia. Project staff are 
seeking new opportunities for providing field instruc- 
tion to increase the utiliiation of paid and volunteer 
subprofessionals in social welfare programs. 

Older people-*either as recipients or providers for 
human services— have been the focus of most of this 
refcarch and of other project activities. A pilot pro- 
gram to train older people as volunteer workers for 
rural human services agencies was initiated last year 
and will be expanded during the third grant year. Pro- 
ject staff also prepared a report on the employment and 
training of older West Virginians for the West Virginia 
Commission on Aging, which is devising a Sute train- 
ing and manpower development plan. Next year, the 
project expects to be involved in the consulution and 
training activiti^ entailed in the pUn. 

7.13 NATIONAL MANPOWER POUCY TASK 
FORCE 

WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82*1^72-17 
Dr. Sar A. Levitan 

An Assessment of the Manpower Institutional Grants * 
Program 

In February and March 1972, the National Man- 
power Policy Task Force members conducted onsite 
assessments of the 12 schools that r^wdved 4-year 
gmnts in August 1970. 

The task forceps appraisal of the individual and col- 
lective effectiveness of the schools through the first full 
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year of funding includes recommendations, a field r<* 
port on each school, and independent comments by 
several members of the task force. 

Most task force members agreed that the grants are 
basically a worthwhile investm;mt, although only a fev- 
of the new manpower centers were seen as having gcod 
prospects for continued growth after grai>t support 
ends. The repon called for a reappraisal of thv ^oak, 
guidelines, selection criteria, atni other aspects of the 
program. It also recommended the formation of a spe- 
cial committee to consider all aspects of the problem of 
developing manpower specialists, including the relative 
effectiv^ess and priority of insiituticnal grunts and 
grantc* for disserution and postdoctoral research. 



7J8 

Missouri, University of, Columbia— E. Liebhafsky, 
No. 31.27.7(M}8. 

Summary Program Report, Fiscal Ycif;r 1972 
NTIS-PB 211688. 

7J9 

North Carolina Ag icultural and Tech^iical Col- 
lege—No. 31.35.7(M)4. 

^972 Progress Report No. 3, Manpower Research In- 
stitutional Grant Program, Grant-Recipient School's 
Summary of Activities, Ap.il 1, 197i-May 31, 1972 

NTIS-PB 210932. 



REPORTS 

(Progress reports list all research reports prepatvd 
under institutional grants) 

7J4 

Brandets University— Dennis A. Derryck, No. 31-23- 
7(M)!. 

Annual Progress Report. Fiscal Year 1^72, Center for 
Manpower Research and Development 

NTIS— PB 210994. 



7J0 

Ohio Su»- University, The— S. C. Kclley, No. 31-37- 
70^5. 

Institutional Grant Report, )unc 1, 1971 to February 
1, 1972 

NTIS—PB 211006. 
121 

Oregon, University of— No. 31-39-70-09. 

Summary of Institutional Grant Research: Fiscal Year 

1972 

NTIS-PB 209834. 



7J5 

California, The University of, Los Angeles— Benjainin 
Aaron, No. 31^5-70-07. 

Manpower Research Institutional Grant Program: 
Summary of Activities, March 31, 1971-March 31, 
1972 

NTIS-PB 210995. 
7J6 

Cornell University— ?.obcrt Aronson, No. 31-34-70- 
02. 

Manpower Research Program: Summary of Activities 
NTIS— PB 210402. 

7.17 

Memphis State University and The Utiiveriity of Mis- 
sissippi—No. 31-45-70-03. 

Status Report on Research Activities 

NTIS-PB 210996. 



7.22 

Southern Methodist University— No. 31-46-70-66. 
Status Report, Fiscal Year 1972 
NTIS-PB 21099? 

7J3 

Utah, University of— Ganh L. Mangum, No. 31-47- 
70-10. 

Institutional Grant Related Research at the University 
of Utah 

TIS— PB 210403. 
7J4 

Virginia State College— Huey J. Battle, No. 31-49-70- 
11. 

Summary Progress Report for Fiscal Year 1972 on 
Activities of the Dcvelopir ent and Utilization Man- 
power Research Unit 

NTIS--PB 211723. 
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West Virginia University— Margaret Emery, No. 31- 
52-70-12. 

Summary Progress Report, Fiscal Year 1972 
NTIS. 
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National Manpower Policy Task Force— jSar A. Levi- 
tan. No. 82-11-72-17. 

An Assessment of the Manpower Institutional Grants 
Program 

NTIS—PB 211638. 
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Appendix A 



GUIDELINES FOR SUBMISSION OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 



These guidelines have been revised and supersede any previously issued. It is suggested 
that applicants examine title I of the Manpower Development and Training Act, as 
amended (see appendix), and other relevant authorizing legislation before preparing 
proposals under these guidelines. This section includes guidelines for submission of 
proposals for (1) research and development projects (funded by contract or grant), (2) 
doctoral dissertation grants, and (3) small grants for research, principally for postdoc- 
toral work. 
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GUIDELINES FOR SUBMISSION OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS -Contracts and Grants 



The purpose of this section is to establish guidelines for the submission of proposals 
for research and development project funding to the Manpower Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor.* 

AUTHORITY 

Funds for research and development activities may be awarded under authority of 
three legislative acts: 

1. Title I of the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 (42 U.S.C 
2571 et seq.), for the conduct of research in the broad ircas of manpower resources, 
requirements, development, utilization, mobility, employment and unemployment, 
automation and technological change, and labor market information and job matching 
to provide information which will lead to the development of informed and responsible 
manpower policies and programs. 

Title I of the MDTA also authorizes "a program of experimental, developmental, 
demonstration, and pilot projects, through grants to or contracts with public or private 
nonprofit organizations, or through contracts with other private organizations, for the 
purpose of improving techniques and demonstrating the cfTcctivcncss of specialized 
methods in meeting the manpower, employment, and training problems of worker 
groups such as the long-term unemployed, disadvantaged youth, displaced older work- 
ers, the handicapped, members of minority groups, and other similar groups." The 
projects, subsumed under the word "development" in these guidelines, seek to develop 
and test in operation new ways in which manpower programs might be made more 
effective. 

2. Title I of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2740), for studies 
that will provide informatioa which will improve the overall eflfectivencss of the pro- 
gram activities set forth in part B, section 123. 

3. Social Security Act (81 Stat. 888), for studies which will provide information 
for the improvement of the overall effectiveness of the Work Incentive program (title 
IV, part c, section 441). 

Research and development projects are not limited to particular types of organiza- 
tk)ns. Academic institutions. State and local government units, community, private, 
and other organizations and individuals with research or experimental and demonstra- 
tion capabilities in the manpower area may apply for project funding. 



ERIC 



'Sec Title 29. Part 7 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. Manpower Research and Evaluation Grants 
and Contracts^ 33 F.R. 7113. 
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PRELIMINARY PROPOSAL 

The first step in applying for R&D funds is the submission of a preliminary statement 
describing the investigator's basic study ideas, subjects of research, or proposals for 
experimental development and demonstration. 

The preUminary proposal should be brief and self-explanatory* Twenty copies are 
required. It should include: 

1. The problem to be investigated or the experiment or demonstration to be 
conducted. 

2. Objectives and potential application of flndings. 

3. Operational, research, or assessment procedures. 

4. Time and budget requirements (summary only). 

5. Statement on relevance to manpower problems. 

A separate statement concerning staff, facilities, capabilities for conducting research, 
experimentation, or demonstration, and previous related experience should accompany 
the preliminary proposal. The preliminary proposal and other related materials should 
be sent to: 

Director, Office of Research and Development 
Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

After reviewing this preliminary summary, the Manpower Administration may re- 
quest a formal proposal. (Formal proposals should follow the outline detailed below 
in Outline for Submission of Formal Proposals). 

GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT REQUIREMENTS FOR FORMAL 
PROPOSALS 

The proposed project should focus on potential solutions to significant manpower 
problems. It should seek to develop new knowledge or new applicatioiis of existing 
knowledge which give promise of furthering the objectives of the legislation under 
which the contract would be authorized. 

The end product to be sought by any project— its findings and conclusions— should 
be of broad program interest; it may be limited to specialized operations where that can 
be shown to provide a basis for generalized conclusions or to have application over a 
wide area. 

Management Capability 

The project director or principal investigator should either have done successful 
research, or conducted experimental or demonstration programs, or have demonstrated 
clearly a competence for performing or directing such. It is also preferred that the 
director or principal investigator shall devote full time to the project. The organization 
submitting the proposal also must have available facilities and staff adequate to carry 
out the proposed activity or give evidence that it can acquire such, if funded. 

Economic Efficiency 

The probable value of the findings of the overall project must justify the total 
proposed expenditure. The overall cost of the particular approach toward solving the 
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problem in the proposed project must be reasonable when compared with the cost of 
other possible approaches. Projects should not duplicate ongoing or past research and 
development efibrts and wherever possible should attempt to build on work already 
done. 

Review of Proposals 

Formal proposals should be typed or otherwise reproduced on one side only and 
should be moderate in length. Thirty copies should be submitted. 

Acknowledgment of receipt usually will be made within 15 days. Processing, review, 
and evaluation of comments received usually require 60 days from receipt of proposal. 

Notice of approval for negotiation (or disapproval) will be given as soon as possible 
following review and evaluation. Final approval for funding will depend on a negotiated 
agreement on content, structure, and budget of the project by the proposer and the 
Manpower Administration. 

Final Report 

Upon completion of the project, 15 copies of a final report are required. This report 
will present and analyze information secured, and for development projects will de- 
scribe also the administrative structure developed and the operations performed. It will 
contain: (1) A summary, (2) findings and conclusions, (3) implications for manpower 
program and policy, and (4) implications for further research or experimental and 
demonstration effort. Special attention should be given to recommendations for the 
application and use of the findings to manpower programs, policies, and problems. 

Publications derived from work will acknowledge that the study was supported by 
the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. If it chooses, the Depart- 
ment will have a right to publish and distribute the final report of the work done and 
to use the findings, including any research, program materials, or experimental and 
assessment designs developed, for any purpose whatsoever. 

OUTLINE FOR SUBMISSION OF FORMAL PROPOSALS 

There is no printed form to be used. Follow the outline below in describing the 
proposed project. Identify each section by number and title as indicated in the outline. 

1 . Cover page. The cover page of the proposal must show the following informa- 
tion in the order indicated: 



PROPOSAL TO THE ASSOCIATE MANPOWER ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR POLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH, MANPOWER AD- 
MINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR FOR A RE- 
SEARCH OR DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. 



Project title: 



(Be concise and as specific as possible. Avoid obscure 
technical terms. Include key words under which project 
may be indexed.) 



Submitted by: 



(Name of organization, institution, agency, or in 
dividual, hereinaiter referred to as "organization.") 



Address: 



(Of organization, including zip code.) 



Telephone number: (Of organization, including area code.) 
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Initiated by: (Full name and position of individual who is initiating 

project, ordinarily the director or chief investigator.) 

T ransmitted by: (Full name and position cf official who is approving the 
submission of the proposal. This must be someone with 
authority to commit the organization to the proposed 
project. The proposal should be signed by both the 
initiator and the transmitter on the original or master 
copy.) 

I>ate: (Date transmitted.) 

2. Abstract. Summarize the proposal, preferably on one page, under two main 
heads: (a) Objectives, and (b) procedures. 

3. Problem. Describe the problem to be focused on and its significance. 

4. Objectives. State the questions which the project is designed to help answer, 
the techniques or methods to be developed and/or tested, and/or the hypotheses to be 
studied. 



5. Relationship to other research or experimental and demonstration programs. 
Discuss the proposed project in relation to previous research, experimentation, or 
demonstration m the area of the work proposed. Indicate how what is proposed will 
add to knowledge on the particular problem and/or on how to make manpower 
programs more effective and efficient. Distinguish what is different about this proposed 
project, as compared with other projects conducted previously or currently. 

6. Project design and components. 

a. For development, experimental and demonstration projects. 

(1) Describe the work plan: who will perform what tasks in what ways, 
involving what types and approximate number of participants. 

(2) Describe the organizational arrangements for administration of the 
project. 

(3) Present a time schedule for performance of the stated tasks. 

(4) Describe the provisions made for assessment of the effects of the 
project. (Where research techniques are involved in the assessment of 
experimental and demonstration projects, follow the outline in 6 (b) fol- 
lowing.) 

b. For research projects. Describe the research design in detail, listing the 
steps to be followed. Include specific information, as relevant, on each of the 
following: 

(1) Research method. What is the method to be employed in the study? 
'Examples: Survey method, descriptive-theoretical analysis, participant 
observations, experimental and control group comparisons. 

(2) Study subjects. Where there are populations, samples, experimental 
and control groups, indicate their purpose, origin, composition, size, type 
of data to be collected on each, and sampling plans. 

(3) Data collection. Describe types of date to be gathered and methods 
of collection. To the extent feasible, data that are already available or are 
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being collected from other sources must be used. Describe questionnaires, 
interview guides, tests, and other research instruments to be used. In 
studies for which it is determined that the project is subject to the require- 
ments of the Federal Reports Act of 1942, it will be necessary for the 
researcher to submit copies of questionnaires and survey plans for clear- 
ance in advance of their use. 

(4) Analytic techniques. Indicate statistical or other analytic techniques 
to be used in testing the hypotheses or achieving the objectives of the 
study. 

(5) Pha<:ing. Indicate the approximate time schedule for phasing various 
aspects of the research or assessment to the operations schedule. 

7. Personnel. Give name, title, ar d a statement of the educational and profes- 
sional experience of the principal investigator and other key personnel. 

8. Facilities. Indicate special facilities and similar advantages. For research pro- 
jects detail the research staff resources available to the organization. 

9. Subcontracting. If a subcontractor is to be used for any part or parts of the 
operation, or for research or assessment, specify the nature of the work and the 
subcontractor*s credentials for conducting it. Any subcontract is negotiated by the 
prime sponsor, but will be subject to prior approval by the Oflice of Research and 
Development. 

10. Utilization. Discuss who the potential principal users are of the proposed 
project's flndings a ^d how the project's "products** (reports, guide materials on particu- 
lar techniques) will be developed so as to encourage and facilitate use by policymakers, 
the research community, and/or manpower agencies. 

11. Other information. Indicate other pertinent information, including the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Identify other organizations whose participation or cooperation is required 
and present evidence of their awareness of the need for their aid and willing- 
ness to provide it. 

b. Amoutit '^f flnancial or other support available for this project from other 
sourc^^s. 

c. Whether this proposal is an extension or an addition to a previously 
Government-supported project. 

d. Whether flnancial support for this proposal or a similar one has been 
requested from any Government or private organization other than the Man- 
power Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

12. Budget. Start this section on a new page, identifying it in sequence with 
previous sections as 'M2. Budget.*' The budget will include all estimated costs to be 
covered by any funding from the Department of Labor. 

The cost of performance includes the cost of necessary direct items of expenditure 
incurred in the performance of the project. It should also include an amount for 
overhead or indirect costs only if appropriate. 
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Following the categories as shown in the outline below, and rounding all amounts 
to the nearest dollar, list anticipated requirements for all items of expenditure. If the 
project IS expected to extend beyond 12 months, indicate the amount required for each 
year, and in total. 

a. Direct costs. 

(1) Personal services. 

(a) Include salaries and wages of all personnel directly attributable to 
actual performance under this project, whether on a full- or part-time 
basis. List personnel by title, man-months (full- or part-time— be spe- 
cific), and dollar amounts. 

(b) Include in connection with the above, but identify separately, 
allowances (dollar amounts and percentages of base salaries) for vaca- 
tion, holidays, sick leave pay, and any other employee benefits cus- 
tomarily granted. 

(2) Consultants and contract service. Include allowances for consultants 
and contract service as required. 

(3) Materials and supplies. Assign a cost to all materials and supplies 
which will be expended directly by the .contractor in performance of the 
project. 

(4) Travel. Furnish estimates of the number of trips, method of transpor- 
tation, and cost of travel. Include the estimated amount for subsistence 
and daily allowance rates, auto mileage rates, etc., during travel, in ac- 
cordance with the organization's established policy. 

(5) Communications. Include telephone, telegraph, and postal charges. 

(6) Services. Include those not specifically covered under personal services 
(e.g., interviewer cost, computer cost). When a study involves securing 
information through Federal agencies (as the U.S. Bureau of the Census) 
or State agencies (as State employment services), the cost of such services, 
if any, should be included. 

(7) Other. Itemize by category and amount. 

b. Indirect costsx)r overhead. Give the basis for the organization's determina- 
tion of proposed overhead rate and reference to the rate approved currently 
by other Government agencies, if any. 

Overhead rates may be fixed during the negotiation of funding, or may be 
determined provisionally, with final settlement made at :he conclusion of the 
project. If an overhead rate has been established by a Government audit 
agency, identify the cognizant audit agency and contact person, the rate 
established, the allocation base, and the period for which it was established. 

It is mo^t important that all items of cost be readily identifiable, regardless 
of whether they are shown as direct or indirect. 

The proposed budget will be reviewed against applicable Federal regula- 
tions as part of the initial review. Where changes are necessary for projects 
which are approved otherwise for negotiation, these changes, as well as deci- 
sions concerning the determination of an overhead rate, will be made during 
the negotiation of the funding. 
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It is the policy of the Department to encourage cost-sharing arrangements 
on research projects in accordance with the principles set forth in the Office 
of Management and Budget (0MB) Circular A- 100, dated December 18, 
1970, entitled ''Cost sharing on research supported by Federal agencies." The 
budget presentation should show what costs the proposer will absorb as his 
contribution. If no costs are to be met by the proposer, an explanation should 
be provided. 



GUIDELINES FOR SUBMISSION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROPOSALS— Doctoral Dissertation Grants Under the MDTA 



Academic institutions ofTcring doctoral degrees in areas of study which relate to the 
manpower field (such as economics, sociology and social work, psychology, education, 
and the behavioral sciences generally) may apply for grants to support dissertation 
research of graduate students who have completed all requirements for the doctoral 
degree except the doctoral dissertation, or who will have met these requirements before 
the grant is effective. A separate application must be submitted for each candidate 
nominated by the university for a grant. Such a grant will be made to the university 
in the name of the candidate. 

GRANT CONDITIONS 

The maximum amount of direct cosU (sec "The Application," par. 5.a., p. 237) 
of any one grant is $10,000 for a period not to exceed 1 year. Support for projects 
extending beyond 1 year will be considered only under very speciid circumstances. 
Requests for no^ost extensions of approved grants will be considered only if reasonable 
progress is reported. Such requests require written support of the candidate's sponsor, 
and must be approved by the sponsoring institution and submitted at least 1 month 
before the expiration of the grant. The grant will indicate the period for which the 
Department intends to support the project. 

The grant may cover the following costs: 

1. Support for the doctoral candidate. 

a. Support will generally be on a stipend basis, determined by the proportion 
of time spent by the candidate on his dissertation times the following full-time 
annual stipend rates: 



Single individual $4,000 

Dependent allowances (additional) 

Dependent spouse 500 

Dependent children: 

1 500 

2 800 

3 (maximum) 1,100 



Under this schedule the maximum annual stipend rate for a married candi- 
date with a dependent spouse and three or more dependent children is $5,600. 
The following example illustrates how a stipend may be computed: 

A married man with one child 'vhe teaches half time and works on his 
disserution half time for 9 months of the year, and devotes full time to 
his dissertation the other 3 months, could receive a stipend of 
$3,125--three-fourths of the year at half time, $1,875, plus one-fourth of 
the year at full time, Sl,250. 

b. A candidate who has been regularly employed in teaching or research 
activities by the sponsoring university or a related research organization, 
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and for whom the disserution research requires relief from part c: his 
employment, may be supported at his established rate of pay, prorated for 
the proportion of his time devoted to the disserution, provided that the 
total amount of the candidate's pay from the grant does not exceed the 
amount which the candidate could otherwise receive as a stipend if he 
devoted ^ill time to his disserution (see l.a« above). 

2. Major direct project costs, such as clerical assistance, necessary travel, com- 
puter time, and special supplies. 

3. Indirect costs at a fixed rate not to exceed the esublished audited rate of the 
institution. The stipend may not be treated as' a personnel cost for the purpose of 
computing the amount of indirect costs. However, the salary of a candidate employed 
by the university (as in l.b. above) will not be considered a stipend. 

4. Allowance to sponsoring university. 

a. Whoi the candidate is on a stipend basis, and is not charged tuition or fees, 
an allowance of $2,500 will be granted to the university in lieu of tuition, fees, 
general supplies, tnd other administrative costs for grants of 6-months' to 
1 -year's duratfon. Where tuition and fees normally charged doctoral candi- 
dates exceed $2,500 per year, the amount of the allowance may be increased 
to cover costs of tuitions and fees, but may not exceed $3,000 per year. For 
grants of less than 6 months, the allowance will be one-half of the annual rate, 
except that in the rare iastances when no-cost extensions are allowed, the 
allowance to the sponsoring university will be prorated on a monthly basis. 
In accordance with the Office of Management and Budget Qrcular No. 
A-lOO (sec below), costs of services of academic and administrative staff, 
including the candidate's sponsor or thesis advisor, which would normally be 
a>vercd by tuition and fees of the university, may not be shown as a contribu- 
tion of the university. 

b. When the ^didate is employed by the university and paid a salary, no 
allowance will be granted. In such instances, the university may include the 
salary of the candidate in the base against which indirect costs rates may be 
applied. 

In accordance with the Office of Management and Budget Qrcular No. A-lOO, dated 
December 18, 1970, "Cost sharing on research supported by Federal agencies,** the 
grantee institution must share in the total cost of the project. 

For applications which are approved, the submission of copies of final reports 
(disserutions) will be in accordance with condition 17 of the following Doctoral 
Disserution Grant Conditions. 

Any survey plans, surveys, or questionnaires arising from the research under an 
approved grant will be identified solely as the responsibility of the university or the 
doctoral candidate and will in no way be attributed to the Department of Labor. 

Publications based on the research conducted under the grant will acknowledge that 
the research was supported by a grant from the Manpower Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Labor under the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
as amended. The Department will have a nonexclusive right to pi\blish and distribute 
the final report of the research and to use the findings, including any research designs 
developed by the research, for any purpose whatsoever. 

The standard conditions applying to all disserution grants arc appended as Condi- 
tions Governing Grants in Support of Doctoral Disserutions at the end of these 
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guidelines. As indicated below, any desired exceptions from these conditions should be 
stated with the transmittal of the application. 

SUBMISSION OF APPLICATIONS 

Fifteen copies of each application should be sent by the university to: 
Director, OfTice of Research and Development 
Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C 20210 

Qoiing dates for applicaUoiis are December 1, March 1, June 1, and September 1, 

Applications will be accepted which are postmarked or delivered on or before each of 
these dates for work to be conducted or initiated during the 1-ycar period following 
the date of the application. However, applications received in MA 1 week or more after 
a closing date, regardless of postmaric, will be considered at the ne *.t scheduled closing 
date. To assure an early acknowledgment of the receipt of applications, applicants may 
enclose a stamped self^ddressed postcard referenced to the application. Processing of 
applications requires approximately 3 months, including evaluation by review panels. 
Applicants may expect to be notified of action taken about 3 months after the applicable 
closing date. Applications approved for funding may be activated for work to begin 
approximately 1 month after notification. A grant approved for a candidate who has 
not completed all the requirements for the doctoral degree at the date of the application 
will require notice from the university that all requiremenu have been met before any 
payments will be made under the grant. 

CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL ^ 

All applications are reviewed by a panel of persons from outside the Department with 
expertise in the manpower field. Only those applications which propose studies which 
have relevance to the objectives of title I of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act^ are referred to the panel for thdr consideration and recommenlition. 

The panel considers all elemenu of an application in its review, giving primary 
emphasis to the candidate's ability, originality, and creativity as evidenced by the 
project proposal. The standing of the candidate and hU proposed project relative to 
other candidates and to the availability of funds for the program determines whether 
the project will be approved for a grant. Approval may be conditional on acceptance 
of changes as recommended by the review panel, including substantive and budget 
revisions. 

THE APPLICATION 

Applications should contain the information requested below in the order indicated. 
There is no printed form to be used. 

1. The first page should show the following: 

PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO THE ASSOCIATE MANPOWER AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR POLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH, 
MANPOV. ER ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
FOR A GRANT !N SUPPORT OF A DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE I OF THE MANPOWER DEVE- 



Hi is suggested that applicants study title 1 of the MDTA of 1962 before preparing proposals under 
these guidelines. (Seep. 263.) 
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LOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT. PUBLIC LAW 87-*l5. AS 
AMENDED 



Submitted by: (Legal name of university which will be used if grant vr 
approved, end department sponsoring the candidate.) 

Address: (Of university, ii.cluding zip code.) 

Candidate: (Name, address, and phone number. Candidate ^ould 

sign original or master copy.) 

Project title: (Concise, descripiwe, and as stifle as possible.) 

Sponsor: (Name, position, academic degrees, and phone number 

of university advisor or sponsor of the candidate. Spm. 
sor should sign original or master copy.) 

Transmitttd by: (Name, position, and phone number of approving ottl- 
cial. This should be someone with authority to commit 
the university, and he shci sign the original or master 
copy. Ifnless otherwise indicated all o^rr<»pondefice, 
including the Notice of Grant Award, if approved. wiU 
be addressed lO this ofTicial.) 



Date: 



(Date transmitted.) 



?. riic background of the candidate. Include statement of education and cmpfoy- 
tn.^n; cr: wcncc, :ind a mt of published work. Indicate if candJiatc lias rati all require- 
mcnts other than the dissertation, and. it not. when thes;c will be met. 

3. A statement by the candidate's sponsor in support of the proposal and indicat- 
ing his evaluation of the interests iind {potential of the candidate. Where the sponsor 
is other than the thesis advisor for the candidate, the tHes:^ advisor should also include 
such a statement. 



4. A brief, but reasonably complete, 'statement of the proposed work pttruti by 
the candidate, and covering- 

a. The problem to be investigated, and ifs importance and significance. 

b. The obj :ctives of the study, including hypotheses to be tested and specific 
qu^itions to which answers wi!l be sought. 

c. Procedures to be \x^d. Include, as appropriate, generai desisn. population 
and sample to be studied, data to be gathered and meihods to be used, and 
methods 3f analysis to be u^^ed 

d. Anticipated practical app..^ations of the findings, if appropriate. 

e. A time schedule for the project and its major phui .s. 

f When- support of other at^ ^ncies is necessary for the successful completion 
of the objectives of Cm stuly, include a st.tement of tht extent of cooperation 
already assured by such agencies. 



5. A budget statement, in detail for the grant period. Items to oe shown in detailed 
budgets arc listed below. Dollar amounts are co be listed in two columns: (a) Amounts 
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of *unds requested and (b) amounts of the grantee institution's contribution from 
non-Federal funds. 

a. Direct costs. 

(1) Personal services. Show the portion of the candidate's time to be spent 
on the proj^^t, and the rate of stipend or salary. 

(a) If a stipend, indicate the basis for the rate used in accordance with 
schedule of stipends shown earlier in these guidelines. 

(b) If a salary, indicate the basis for the recommended rate of pay. 
Total salary charged to the grant may not exceed that amount which 
would be payable for full-time work on the dissertation under the 
schedule of stipends shown earlier in these guidelines (see l.a., p. 2). 

(2) Major materials and special supplies required for the project. Itemize 
in broad categories and amounts. 

(3) Travel, including subsistence at actual cost but not to exceed that 
allowable under the customary practice of the grantee. Give detail of 
travel and subsistence, including types of transportation to be used and 
rates allowed therefor. 

(4) Communication and services not included elsewhere. Itemize by broad 
categories and amounts. For computer use, show type, number, cost per 
hour, etc. 

(5) Other direct costs. Itemize by category and amount. When the candi- 
date is on a salary basis, tuition and fees normally paid to the institution 
by doctoral candidates working only on their dissertations may be shown 
as a contribution of the institution in lieu of personal and other services 
covered by such tuition and fees (as. for example, the time spent by the 
candidate's sponsor supervising the work of the candidate). Such tuition 
and fees are altowable as part of the grant amount only to the extent that 
they reflect grantee -osts directly attributable to the work of the candi- 
date. 

b. Indirect costs. A fixed rate which does not exceed the grantee institution's 
established audited rate may be used Identify the basis for the established 
rate— the date, audit agency, and reference numbers, if any. 

c. Allowance to university. See page 234, numbered paragraph 4 for schedule 
of allowances. Include in ?mount requested. 

6. A statement acknowledging that the Conditions Governing MDTA Grants in 
Support of Doctoral Di^^sertations (which follow) have been reviewed and will be 
accepted if the grant is approved. Any provisions from which the institution desires 
exception should be clearly indicated and justified. 



DOCTORAL DISSERTATION GRANT CONDITIONS UNDER THE MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT OF 1962, AS AMENDED 



1. DEFINITIONS 

As used in this grant (see Notice of Grant Award, p. 261), the following terms shall 
have the meaning set forth below. 

a. "Secretary" means the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Labor, and the 
term "his duly authorized representative" means any person or persons au- 
thorized to act for the Secretary. 

b. "Grantee" means the institution named in this grant as the recipient of the 
grant award. 

c. "Grant Officer" means the person executing this grant document on behalf 
of the Government, and any other individual who is properly designated a 
representative of the grant officer and acting within the limits of his authority. 

d. "MA" means the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

2. APPLICABILITY OF CONDITIONS 

These conditions shall be applicable to the grantee, to the doctoral cai ^ , and 
to any agency or organization which, pursuant to a contract, agreement, or other 
arrangement with the grantee, undertakes responsibility for any part of this grant. 
Exceptions to these conditions may be requested in cases where compliance with one 
or more of them would cause unnecessary difficulties in carrying out the approved 
project. A waiver of any conditions must be in writing and must be signed by the grant 
officer. Any such waiver must be explicit; no waiver may be inferred from the fact that 
the grant is responsive to an application which may have contained material inconsist- 
ent with one or more of these conditions. 

3. SCOPE OF WORK 

The work and/or services which the grantee shall perform shall be consistent with 
the proposal as approved for support by the grant officer, and shall be performed in 
accordance with that document which is appended as Attachment 1 to the Notice of 
Grant Award. 

4. AMOUNT OF GiL\NT 

The amount of the Federal grant shall not exceed the smaller of (a) the "Total 
Amount of This Grant" shown in the Notice of Grant. Award, or (b) the amount of 
cash expenditures (other than grantee contributions) made by the grantee for project 
purposes during the grant period. For this purpose, the amount of cash expenditures 
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shall include only expenses which are chargeable to the budget of the grantee and which 
are determined by the grant officer to be allowable costs under the applicable provisions 
of subpart 1-15.3 of the Federal Procurement Regulations (41 CFR 1-15.3). 

5. USE OF GRANT FUNDS 

Grant funds shall be expended only for the purpose and activities of the approved 
project. Adjustments within the approved budget may be made by the doctoral candi- 
date, with the approval of the gran ee without prior approval by the grant officer, 
provided the total expenditures do not exceed the amount of the grant and the total 
pay and rate of pay of the doctoral candidate are not increased. Expenses which are 
attributable only in part to this project shall be prorated on a reasonable and consistent 
basis to determine the amount chargeable to the activities supported by this grant. The 
following statement, signed by the authorized university or college official, will accom- 
pany the final fiscal report: 

"I certify that all payments and expenditures reported are for proper grant purposes 
ana in accordance with the approved budgets set forth in the grant documents." 

6. OBLIGATION OF GRANT FUNDS 

Grant funds may not be obligated prior to or after the grant period. Obligations 
outstanding as of the end of grant period may be liquidated (paid out) after the end 
of the grant period. Such obligations shall involve only specified commitments for 
which a need existed during the grant period and which are supported by approved 
contracts, purchase orders, requisitions, invoices, bills, or other evidence of liability 
consistent with the grantee's purchasing procedures and incurred within the grant 
period. All obligations incurred during the grant period shall be liquidated within 3 
calendar months after the end of the grant period, if practicable. 

7. PAYMENTS UNDER THE GRANT 

Payments under the grant will be made as follows: 

a. The initial payment will be made in the amount set forth on the cover sheet. 

b. Final payment will be made on receipt and acceptance by the grant officer 
of (1) the reports required under condition 17 below, and (2) a final fiscal 
statement accounting for all expenditures under this grant. 

8. UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 

Funds remaining unobligated at the end of the grant period cannot be transferred 
to another grant. The amount of the free or unobligated balance remaining at the end 
of the grant period shall be returned to the U.S. Department of Labor when the final 
financial report /or the grant period is submitted. If savings occur in the liquidation 
of obligations outstanding at the end of the grant period, these become part of the 
unobligated balance. 

9. TRAVEL EXPENSES 

Expenses charged for travel shall be governed by the following: 

a. Local travel by public carrier at actual costs and by privately owned 
automobile at the grantee's usual rate. 
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b. OutK)f-towR travel at the actual costs of rail or air fare, plus actual costs 
of subsistence, but not to exceed those allowable under the customary practice 
of the grantee, except that air travel shall be at less than first class where 
practicable. 

10. SALARIES AND WAGES 

The current policies of the grantee institution with respect to administration of salary 
and wages shall be applied to salaries and wages payable under this grant. The term 
"administration of salary and wage scales" is interpreted to mean hours of work, 
overtime rates, outside activities, general wage increases, and individual promotions. 
Consultants shall be paid at the prevailing rates, established by the institution. 

11. ESTIMATE OF TIME OR EFFORT 

The grantee shall maintain quarterly 'Time or Effort Reports'* for all professional 
staff rendering services under the grant. Such reports shall be prepared not later than 
1 month following the end of the academic term within which the services were 
rendered. The estimate may be based on either hours or a percentage of effort. The 
estimate may be prepared by either the professional staff member himself or his supervi- 
sor and retained in the office of the individual responsible for preparation of expcndi- 
ture reports. The "Time or Effort Reports" shall be available for inspection at any time 
by representatives of the Government. 

12. LEASE-PURCHASE AGREEMENT 

The giantcc shall not, while using Federal funds in the performance of this grant, 
lease either real or personal property under terms providing, among other things, for 
the option to apply rent in whole or in part toward the purchase of the property being 
leased without prior written consent of the grant officer. Moreover, the grantee agrees 
to have the substance of this clause inserted in any subcontract or equivalent instrument 
entered into in performance of the grant. 

13. EXPENSES DISALLOWED 

No project funds shall be expended for: 

a. The purchase of land, or any interest therein; the acquisition or construc- 
tion of facilities; or the procurement of passenger-carrying vehicles; 

b. The cost of meals for employees or officials of the grantee except when in 
travel status; or 

c. Costs incurred before or after the grant period. 

14. INTEREST EARNED ON FEDERAL FUNDS 

All interest earned on Federal grant funds shall be reported on the financial rqwrt 
for the grant period and shall be returned by check payable to the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

15. ACCOUNTING FOR PROPERTY 

Title to all property furnished by the Government or acquired with grant funds 
remains in the Government. Upon completion of the project, the grantee shall make 
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a report to MA itemizing all nonconsumable property acquired with grant funds. The 
grant ofHcer at that time will determine the disposition to be made of such property. 

16. ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES AND AUDIT 

Accounting for grant funds will be in accordance with grantee institution accounting 
practices, consistently applied, regardless of the source of funds. Itemization of all 
supporting records of grant expenditures, including grantee contributions, must be in 
sufficient detail to show the exact nature of the expenditures. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget Circular A-lOO, December 18, 1970, requires that the grantee's 
contribution to the project shall be not less in proportion to the total actual charges 
against the grant than the ratio indicated in the approved budget. Records must be 
available for audit by Government representatives and must be retained for 3 years after 
expiration of the grant or until grantee is notified by the grant officer that they may 
be disposed of. 

17. REPORTS 

Prior to the end of the grant period, grantee shall submit 10 reasonably durable, 
bound copies of a final research report covering the activities, research findings, im- 
plications, conclusions, and recommendations resulting from the project work. A short 
summary covering these subjects (four or five paragraphs totaling about 300 words) will 
either be included in or accompany the report. The form, ^'Standard Title Page for 
Technical Reports" must be completed and bound into each copy behind the title page. 
Said final report shall contain, either in the preface or on the title page, the following 
acknowledgment: 

'The material in this project was prepared under Grant No(s). (enter appro* 
priate MA numbers) from the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, under the authority of title I of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, as amended. Researchers undertaking such projects 
under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their profes- 
sional judgment. Therefoie, points of view or opinions stated in this document 
do not necessarily represent the official position or policy of the Department 
of Labor." 

18. QUESTIONNAIRE APPROVAL 

No questionnaire or survey plan shall be identified as a Government study or 
Government-approved study, unless the grantee submits to the grant officer copies of 
said questionnaires and survey plans for clearance in advance of use, in accordance wUh 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

19. RIGHTS TO AND DISPOSITION OF DATA 

The grantee may publish, cause to be published, or distribute for public consumption 
any information concerning the results or conclusions of research conducted under this 
grant, without prior review by the grant officer, provided that such publications contain 
the acknowledgment required by condition H above. 

Grantee agrees to furnish 10 copi^ of et ch such publication to MA, and agrees, to 
the extent that the grantee has power to grant such rights, that the Government may 
dupUcatCr use, and disclose in any manner and for any purpose whatsoever, and have 
others so do, all data procured or reports delivered under this grant. It is understood 
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that the grantee may not be required to disclose material of a confidential nature to 
the Government even though such material has been collected in the performance of 
this grant. If the grant results in a book or other copyrightable material, the author is 
free to copyright the work, but the grantee agrees that the Government reserves a 
royalty-free, nonexclusive, and irrevocable license to reproduce, publish, or otherwise 
use, and to authorize others to use, all copyrighted material and all material which can 
be copyrighted resulting from this grant. It is further agreed that in any material 
prepared under this grant under which a license is reserved to the Government under 
the preceding sentence, the following language shall be added plainly in the vicinity of 
the copyright: "Reproduction by the U.S. Government in whole or in part is pcnnitted 
for any purpose.'' 

20. REVOCATION 

a. This grant may be revoked in whole or in part by the grant officer after 
notice to the grantee, except that a revocation shall not affect any financial 
commitment which in the judgment of the grant officer had become firm prior 
to the effective date of the revocation. Upon notice of revocation, the grantee 
shall make no new commitments and shall cancel and otherwise reduce, 
insofar as possible, the amount of outstanding commitments and repay to the 
grant officer, by check payable to the U.S. Department of Labor, the uncom- 
mitted balance of all funds that have been paid to the |rantce under the terms 
of this grant. 

b. The grantee shall communicate with the grant officer whenever it has 
reason to believe that circumstances may necessitate revocation of the grant. 
It is expected that the most common cause for revocation will be the inability 
of the grantee to carry out the program for which the grant was made or 
inability to adhere to the other conditions set forth in the grant instrument. 

21. AVAILABILITY OF THE DOCTORAL CANDIDATE 

The availability of the services of the person named in the notice of grant as "Doc- 
toral Candidate" is one of the conditions of the grant. Grantee agrees to inform the 
Government immediately whenever it appears to be impossible for the doctoral candi- 
date to continue to work or the project as planned. Under such circumstances the grant 
may be revoked. 

22. CONTRACTS 

a. Unless otherwise provided herein, prior written approval shall not be 
required for the purchase, lease, or rental by the grantee of articles, supplies, 
equipment, and services which are both necessary for and merely incidental 
to the performance of the work required under this grant, except that the 
following shall require such prior approval of the grant officer: 

(1) Purchase of items of property or equipment having a unit value exceed- 
ing $250. 

(2) Contracts and purchase orders exceeding 5 percent of the total es- 
timated cost of this grant. 

(3) Cost, cost-plus-a-fixed-fee, time-and-material, or labor-hour basis con- 
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tracts. 

(4) The purchase of any motor vehicle or airplane. 
Nothing herein, however, shall be deemed to provide for the incurrence of any 
obligation of the Government in excess of estimated cost set forth in this grant 
or be construed to constitute a determination of the allowability of such cost. 
The grantee shall not enter into any agreement, under this grant, which 
provides for payment on a cost-plus-percentage-of*cost basis, 
b. The grantee will give the Government immediate notice in writing of any 
action or suit filed and prompt notice of any claim made against the grantee 
by any party with whom the grantee has entered into a subcontract and 
which, in the opinion of the grantee, may result in litigation related in any 
way to this grant. 

23. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

(The following clause is applicable unless this grant is exempt under the rules, 
regulations, and relevant orders of the Secretary of Labor (41 CFR, ch. 60).) 
During the performance of this grant, the grantee agrees as follows: 

a. The grantee will not discriminate against any employee or applicant for 
employment because of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. The 
grantee will take affirmative action to insure that applicants are employed, 
and that employees are treated during employment, without regard to their 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. Such action shall include, but not 
be limited to, the following: Employment, upgrading, demotion, or transfer; 
recruitment or recruitment advertising; layoff or termination; rates of pay or 
other forms of compensation; and .^''lection for training, including apprentice- 
ship. The grantee agrees to post in con >picuous places, available to employees 
and applicants for employment, notices to be provided by the grant officer 
setting forth the provisions of this equal opportunity clause. 

b. The grantee will state, in all solicitations or advertisements for employees 
placed by or on behalf of the grantee, that all qualified applicants will receive 
consideration for employment without regard to race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

c. The grantee will send to each labor union or representative of workers, with 
which he has a collective bargaining agreement or other contract or under- 
standing, a notice, to be provided by the agency grant officer, advising the 
labor union or workers' representative of the grantee's commitments under 
this equal opportunity clause and shall post copies of the notice in conspicu- 
ous places available to employees and applicants for employment. 

d. The grantee will comply with all provisions of Executive Order No. 11246 
of September 24, 1965, and of the rules, regulations, and relevant orders of 
the Secretary of Labor. 

e. The grantee will furnish all information and reports required by Executive 
Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, and by the rules, regulations, and 
orders of the Secretary of Labor, or pursuant thereto, and will permit access 
to his books, records, and accounts by the Department of Labor and the 
Secretary of Labor for purposes of investigation to ascertain compliance with 
such rules, regulations, and orders. 

f In the event of the grantee's noncompliance with the equal opportunity 
clause of this grant or with any of the said rules, regulations, or orders, this 
grant may be canceled, terminated, or suspended, in whole or in part, and the 

ERIC 
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grantee may be declared ineligible further Government grants or contracts 
in accordance with procedures authorized in Executive Order No. 1 1246 of 
September 24, 1965, and such other sanctions may be imposed and remedies 
invoked as provided in Executive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, 
or by rule, regulation, or order of the Sacretary of Labor, or as otherwise 
provided by law. 

g. The grantee will include the provisions of paragraphs a. through g. in every 
subcontract or purchase order unless exempted by rules, regulations, or or- 
ders of the Secretary of Labor issued pursuant to section 204 of Executive 
Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, so that such provisions will be 
binding upon each subcontractor or vendor. The grantee will take such action 
with respect to any subcontract or purchase order as the Department of Labor 
may direct as a means of enforcing such provisions, including sanctions for 
noncompliance. Provided, however, that in the event the grantee becomes 
involved in, or is threatened with, litigation with a subcontractor or vendor 
as a result of such direction by the contracting agency, the grantee may 
request the United States to enter into such litigation to protect the interests 
of the United States. 

24. POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

No funds provided hereunder shall be used for any partisan political activity or to 
further the election or defeat of any candidate for public office, and no part of the 
administration of the program authorized by this grant shall be intermingled with or 
closely affiliated with any partisan political activity. In addition, it should be noted that 
employees of public bodies and community action agencies may be subject to limita- 
tions on their political activities under the Hatch Act 5 U.S.C. 1502(a), 18 U.S.C. 595, 

25. BUY AMERICAN ACT 

a. In acquiring end products, the Buy American Act (41 U.S.C. 10(a)(d)) 
provides that the Government give preference to domestic source end pro- 
ducts. For the purpose of this clause: 

(1) "Components" mean those articles, materials, and supplies which 
directly incorporated in the end products; 

(2) "End products" mean those articles, materials, and supplies which are 
to be acquired under this grant for public use; and 

(3) A "domestic source end product" means: 

(a) an unmanufactured end product which has been mined or pro- 
duced in the United States; 

(b) an end product manufactured in the United States if the cost of 
components thereof which are mined, produced, or manufactured in 
the United States exceeds 50 percent of the cost of all its components. 
For the purpose of this a. (3) (b), components of foreign origin of the 
same type or kind as the products referred to in b. (2) or (3) of this 
clause shall be treated as components mined, produced, or manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

b. The grantee agrees that there will be delivered under this grant only 
domestic source end products, except end products: 

(1) Which are for use outside the United States; 

(2) Which the Government determines are not mined, produced, or manu- 
factured in the United States in sufficient and reasonably available com- 
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mercial quantities and of a satisfactory quality; 

(3) As to which the Secretary determines the domestic preference to be 
inconsistent with the public interest: or 

(4) As to which the Secretary determines the cost to the Government to 
be unreasonable. 

(The foregoing requirements are administered in accordance with Executive Order 
No. 10582, dated December 17, 1954.) 

26. COVENANT AGAINST CONTINGENT FEES 

The grantee warrants that no person or selling agency or other organization has been 
employed or retained to solicit or secure this grant upon an agreement or understanding 
for a commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee, excepting bona fide em- 
ployees or bona fide established commercial or selling agencies maintained by the 
grantee for ti e purpose of securing business. For breach or violation of this warranty, 
the Government shall have the right to annul this grant without liability or, in its 
discretion, to deduct from the grant award, or consideration, or otherwise recover, the 
full amount of such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. 

27. OFFICIALS NOT TO BENEFIT 

No member of or delegate to Congress, or resident commissioner, shall be admitted 
to any share or part of this grant, or to any benefit that may arise therefrom; but this 
provision shall not be construed to extend to this grant if made with a corporation for 
its general benefit. 

28. DISCLAIMER OF LIABILITY 

Liabilities for the project supported by this grant are that of the grantee and not the 
Federal Government, which assumes no liability with respect to accidents,, illnesses, or 
claims arising out of the grant. Accordingly, the grantee is advised to take such steps 
to insure or protect itself as it may deem desirable. 




GUIDELINES FOR SUBMISSION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROPOSALS— Small-Grant Research Projects Under the MDTA 



Public and private nonprofit academic institutions and research organizations may 
apply for small grants to support research projects or research-related activities in the 
manpower field. 

This small grant program is principally for postdoctoral research. Proposals 
appro vable include: 

a. Research which explores new fields of inquiry. 

b. Research which explores new methods of approach to existing fields of inquiry. 

c. Studies which test the effectiveness or feasibility of research projects or pro- 
f^rams. 

d. Syntheses of the current state of knowledge in various research areas in order 
to provide guides for future programs. 

Under special circumstances, grants may also be made to assist in support of research 
projects underwritten by other agencies, but which require additional monies to assure 
completion. 

GRANT CONDITIONS 

The maximum amount of direct cost (see 'The Application/' par. lO.a., p. 251) 
of any one grant is $15,000 for a period not to exceed 1 year. For projects .scheduled 
for more than 1 year, additional grants, each within the same limitation, may be made 
for a total of not to exceed 2 years, subject to availability of appropriated funds, receipt 
of progress reports showing reasonable progress, and requests for such renewals to be 
submitted not later than 1 month before the expiration of previous grants. The initial 
grant will indicate the period for which the Department intends to support the project. 

Grant funds may be expended only for the purpose of carrying out the research 
program as approved. In accordance with the Office of Management and Budget 
Circular No. A- 100, dated December 18, 1970, "Cost sharing on research supported 
by Federal agencies," the grantee institution must share in the total cost of the project. 

All grant awards are subject to the condition that the principal investigator desig- 
nated in the application continues to be responsible for the conduct of the approved 
project for its duration. Continuation of grants in the event the principal investigator 
becomes unavailable will be contingent upon written approval by the Department of 
the person chosen by the grantee to replace the principal investigator. 

For applications which are approved, the submission of copies of final reports will 
be in accordance with condition 1 7 of the following Research Project Grant Conditions. 
Incorporated into or accompanying this report will be a short summary, which includes 
one paragraph on the project's objectives, one on procedures, two or three paragraphs 
on findings, and one on implications of findings. For projects extending beyond 1 year, 
the renewal will be considered as a separate grant, and a progress report will be required 
with the request for renewal. 
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Any survey plans, surveys, or questionnaires arising from the research under an 
approved grant will be identified solely as the responsibility of the grantee, and will in 
no way be attributed to the Department of Labor. 

Publications based on the research conducted under the grant will acknowledge that 
the research was supported by a grant from the Manpower Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Labor under the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
as amended. The Department will have a nonexclusive right to publish and distribute 
the flnal report of the research, and to use the findings, including any research designs 
developed by the research, for any purpose whatsoever. 

The standard conditions applying to all research grants are appended as Conditions 
Governing Grants in Support of Research Projects, at the end of these guidelines. As 
indicated below» any desired exceptions from these conditions should be stated with the 
transmittal of the application. 

CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL 

A primary consideration in the approval of any grant request is the relevance of the 
area of study to the objectives of title I of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. Proposals which are determined to be relevant to the objectives of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act will be considered by a review panel of persons from 
outside the Department with expertise in the manpower field and approved or disap- 
proved in relation to criteria such as the following; 

1. Manpower significance. 

a. The project is focused primarily on significant manpower problems. 

b. The anticipated results or methodology of the project have broad national 
interest, provide a basis for generalized conclusions, or have practical applica- 
bility. 

2. Research design. 

a. The problem with which the research proposes to deal is clearly defined. 

b. The proposal reflects an adequate knowledge of other research related to 
the problem. 

c. Questions to be answered or hypotheses to be tested are well formulated 
and clearly stated. 

d. The proposal outlines fully the procedures to be followed, and whenever 
applicable, includes information on such matters as sampling procedures, 
including the size of the population to be studied ^jid the size of sample and 
control groups, as well as types of data to be gathered, and statistical analyses 
to be made. 

3. Personnel and facilities. 

a. The experience and training of the principal investigator appear adequate 
to carry out the research. 

b. The facilities available to the investigator(s) are adequate to carry out the 
research. 

c. The plan provides, wherever feasible, for encouraging and increasing 
knowledge and skills of professional personnel and of new research workers. 



^It is suggested that applicants examine title 1 of the MDTA of 1962 before preparing proposals under 
these guidelines. (See p. 263.) 
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4. Economic cflTicicncy. 

a. The suggested approach to the problem is reasonable in terms of overall 
cost as compared with the cost of other possible approaches. 

b. The suggested approach to problems involving the analysis of statistical 
data utilizes, to the extent feasible, data already available or being collected 
through Government and other sources. 

c. The total proposed expenditure is justifiable in terms of the probable value 
of the results of the proposed research, and the grantee institution is con* 
tributing a reasonable share of the total cost. 

Approval may be conditional on acceptance of changes in the project or the budget, 
or both, as recommended by the review panel. 

GRANT REVISIONS 

The terms of any approved grant will be revised only if major changes in the areas 
to be investigated are agreed to be necessary. Changes in the research approach sug- 
gested by the development of a project or intended to expedite the achievement of its 
objectives, but not materially changing the scope and purpose of the study, may be 
made at the discretion of the grantee. Adjustments within the estimated approved 
budget may be made at the discretion of the grantee if the total amount of the grant 
and the total pay and rate of pay of the principal investigator(s) are not increased. 

Prior written approval of the Department is required for: 

1. Substantial changes in the scope or purpose of a study, with or without changes 
in the budget; 

2. Any increase in the total budget for a grant; 

3. Any increase in the total pay or rate of pay of the principal investigator(s); or 

4. Any change in the grant period. 

SUBMISSION OF APPLICATIONS 

Fifteen copies of each application should be sent to: 

Director, Office of Research and Development 
Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Closing dates for applications are December 1* March 1, June 1« and September 1* 

Applications will be accepted which are postmarked or delivered on or before each of 
these dates for work scheduled to start 4 months or more following the applicable 
closing date. However, applications received ! week or more after a closing date, 
regardless of postmark, will be considered at the next scheduled closing date. Process- 
ing of applications requires approximately 3 months, including evaluation by review 
panels. To assure an early acknowledgement of the receipt of applications, applicants 
may enclose a stamped self-addres^od postcard referenced to the application. Appli- 
cants may expect to be notified of action taken about 3 months after the closing date. 
Applications approved for funding may be activated for work to begin approximately 
1 month after notification. 
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THE APPLICATION 



Applications should contain the information requested in XY . order indicated. There 
is no printed form to be used. 

1. The first page should show the foUow?^^: 

PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO THE A^OCIATE MANPOWER AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR POLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH. 
MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION, U S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
FOR A SMALL GRANT IN SUPPORT OF A RESEARCH PROJECT 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE I OF THE MANPOWER DEVE- 
LOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT, PUBLIC LAW 87^15, AS 
AMENDED. 

Project title: (Be concise, descriptive, and as specific as possible. In- 

clude key words under which project may be indexed,) 

Submitted by: (Legal name of institution or orgar/zation which will be 
used if grant is approved, hereinafter referred to as "or- 
ganization.") 

Address: (Of organization, including zip code.) 

Telephone number: (Of organization, including area code.) 



Principal 
investigator: 

Transmitted by: 



Date: 



ERLC 



(Name, position, academic degrees, and phone number 
of the principal investigator.) 

(Name, position, and phone number of official who is 
approving the submission of the proposal. This must be 
someone with authority to commit the organization to 
the proposed project. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
correspondence, including the Notice of Grant Award, 
if approved, will be addressed to this official.) (The 
proposal should be signed by both the principal 
investigator and tb^^ transmitter on the original or mas- 
ter copy.) 

(Date transmitted.) 

2. Abstract. On a single separate page submit a summary of the proposal includ- 
ing: (a) liilc of project; (b) name of organization; (c) name of principal investigator; 
(d) objectives; (e) procedures; (0 time schedule, i.-., begmning and ending dates (first 
year total and project total if longer than 1 year). 

3. Problem. Give a brief statement of the problem to be investigated, explaining 
its importance and significance. 

4. Objectives. State the objectives of the reseai-h project, including hypotheses 
to \te tested and specific questions to which answers wii! be sought. For research design 
studies, include the ultimate objectives of the research lo be designed 

5. Relationship to other research. Cite or summarize research related to the 
proposed study. Present the rationale upon which the proposal is based. Indicate the 
uniqueness of the proposal. 
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6. Procedure. Describe the procedure n detail listing t*\e steps to br followed. 
Include specific information on each of the following, as appropriate: 

a. General design of project. 

b. Population and sample to be studied. 

c. Dau to be gathered and methods to be used. 

d. Me*!.ods of analysis to be used. 

e. Timt; schedule indicating length of time required for c;cL major phase of 
study. 

7. Personnel. Give name, title, and a brief siatement of the research experience 
of the principal investigator and of other key i)crs</.inel. 

8. Facilities. Indicate ^^-ecial facilities v^nd similar cdvantages, including research 
staff resources, availa'r to the organization. 

9. Other information. Irtdicate other information pertinent to the propc*sal, in- 
cluding the following: 

a. Amount of financial or other support for ibis project fictn other souices. 

b. Whether this proposal has been or will be submitted to an^ :>th'^: agency 
or organization for financial support. 

c. Whether this proposal is an extension pf or in addition to previous project 
supported by the Department of Labor or c her Government agency. 

d. Whether this proposal or a similar one was pteviously submictc^ to the 
Department of Labor or other Government agency. 

e. Extent to which cooperation has been agreed to by agr ! ; whose support 
is necessary for the successful completion of the objectiivt:s of the proposal. 

10. Budget. Include a section on estimated costs of the project to be covered by 
the grant and by the grantee institution from non-Federal sources. Start this section 
on a new page. 

The proposed budget will be -reviewed against applicable Federal regulations, such 
as Oflice Management and Budget Circular No. A — ^00, as part of the review of the 
proposal. Whc^e changes ar^ necessary for the projects which « re otherwise approved, 
final approval wil^ be i onditional on the acceptance of these changes. 

The cost of the project includes the cost; of necessary direct iten^s of expenditures 
incurred in its performance; it may also include an air 'runt of overhead or indirect costs 
at a rate which ^x)cs not exceed the grantee ir^titution's established aucited rate for 
such projects. 

Following the categories as sh :wn in the outline below, and rounding all amounts 
to the nearest dollar, list anticipated requirements for all items of expenditure in two 
columns: (1) Amount of funds requested, and (2) amount of the grantee institution's 
contribution from non-Federal funds. If the project is expected to extena beyond 1 vear, 
indicate amounts required for eac^ year and in total. 

a. Direct costs. 

(1) Personal services. Incluu;;: 

(a) Sakries^ M\d wages of all personnel which are directly attributable 
to actual performance under this grant, whether a 'ull- or ptirt-time 



*Fc'^ salaries at rates of $1 5.000 or mere per anni:.ii and for consulunc fees in excess of S7$ per day. 
iaclude a statement establishing that each such rate is iv. accordance with the es' iblished compensation 
rates and policies of the grantee institution. 
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basis. (List personnel by title, man-months, and dollar amounts.) 

(b) In connection with the above, but identified separately, allowances 
for vacation, holiday, and sick leave pay. Also include employee bene- 
fits to extent customarily provided by organization. 

(c) Consultants* as required. 

(2) Materials and supplies. Itemize in broad categories and amounts all 
materials and supplies which are to be directly expended in performance 
of the project. 

(3) Travel. Include subsistence during travel at actual cost, but not to 
exceed that allowable under the custon^ary practices of the grantee. Give 
detail of travel and subsistence, including types of transportation and rates 
allowed therefor. 

(4) Communications. Include telephone and telegraph charges unless 
these are included in indirect costs. 

(5) Services. Include those not specifically covered under personal ser- 
vices. Itemize by category and amount. 

(6) Other. Itemize by category and amount. For computer use, show type, 
number, cost per hour, etc. 

b. Indirect costs or overhead. A fixed rate which does not exceed the granttc 
institution's established audited rate may be used. Identify the basis for the 
established rate— date, audit agency, and reference numbers, if any. 

1 1. A statement acknowledging that the Conditions Governing Grants in Support 
of Research Projects (which follow) have been reviewed and will be accepted if the grant 
is approved. If there are any provisions from which the organization desires exception, 
these should be clearly indicated and justified. 
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DEnNITIONS 

As used in this grant (see Notice of Grant Award, p. 26i \ the following terms shall 
have the meaning set forth below: 

a. "Secretary" means the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Labor, and the 
term "his duly authorized representative" means any person or persons au- 
thorized to act for the Secretary. 

b. "Grantee" means the institution named in this grant as the recipient of the 
grant award. 

c "Grant Officer" means the person executing this grant document on behalf 
of the Government, and any other individual who is properly designated a 
representative of the grant officer and acting within the limits of his authority, 
d. "MA" means the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Ekpartment of 
Labor. 

2. APPLICABILITY OF CONDITIONS 

These conditions shall be applicable to the grantee and to any agency or organization 
which, pursuant to a contract, agreement, or other arrangement with the grantee, 
undertakes responsibility for any part of this grant. Exceptions to these conditions may 
be requested in cases where compliance with one or more of them would cause unneces- 
sary difficulties in carrying out the approved project. A waiver of any condition must 
be in writing and must be signed by the grant officer. Any such waiver must be explicit; 
no waiver may be inferred from the fact that the grant is responsive to an application 
which may have contained material inconsistent with one or more of these conditions. 

3. SCOPE OF WORK 

The work and/or services which the grantee shall perform shall be consistent with 
the proposal as approved for support by the grant officer, and shall be performed in 
accordance with that document which is appended as Attachment 1 to the Notice of 
Grant Award- 

4. AMOUNT OF GRANT 

The amount of the Federal grant shall not exceed the smaller of (a) the "Total 
Amount of This Grant" shown in the Notice of Grant Award, or (b) the amount of 
cash expenditures (other than grantee contributions) made by the grantee for project 
purposes during the grant peiiod. For this purpose, the amount of cash expenditures 
shall include only expenses which are chargeable to the budget of the grantee and which 
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are determined by the grant officer to be allowable costs under the applicable provisions 
of subpart 1—15.3 of the Federal Procurement Regulations (41 CFR 1—15.3). 

5. USE OF GRANT FUNDS 

Grant funds shall be expended only for the purpose and activities of the approved 
project. Adjustments within the approved budget may be made by the grantee without 
prior approval by the grant officer, provided the total expenditures do not exceed the 
amount of the grant and the total pay and rate of pay of principal professional staff- 
are not mcreased. Expenses which are attributable only in part to this project shall be 
prorated on a reasonable and consistent basis to determine the amount chargeable to 
the actmt jes supported by this grant. The following statement, signed by the authorized 
university or college official, will accompany the final fiscal report: 

"I certify that all payments and expenditures reported are for proper grant 
purposes and in accordance with the approved budgets set forth in the grant 
documents." 

6. OBUGATION OF GRANT FUNDS 

Grant funds may not be obligated prior to or after the grant period. Obligations 
outstanding as of the end of the grant period may be liquidated (paid out) after the end 
of the grant period. Such obligations shall involve only specified commitments for 
which a need existed during the grant period and which are supported by approved 
contracts, purchase orders, requisitions, invoices, bills, or other evidence of liability 
consistent with the grantee's purchasing procedures and incurred within the grant 
period. All obligations incurred during the grant period shall be liquidated within 3 
calendar months after the end of the grant period, if practicable. 

7. PAYMENTS UNDER THE GRANT 

Payments under the grant will be made as follows-. 

a. The initial payment will be made in the amount set forth on the cover sheet. 

b. Final payment willlw made on receipt and acceptance by the grant officer 
of (1) the reports required under condition 17 below, and (2) a final fiscal 
statement accounting for all expenditures under this grant. 

8. UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 

Funds remaining unobligated at the end of the grant period cannot be transferred 
to another grant. The amount of the free or unobligated balance remaining at the end 
of the grant period is submitted. If savings occur in the liquidation of obligations 
outstanding at the end of the grant period, these become part of the unobligated 
balance. 

9. TRAVEL EXPENSES 

Expenses charged for travel shall be governed by the following: 

a. Local travel by public carrier at actual costs and by privately owned 
automobile at the grantee's usual rate. 

b. Out-of-town travel at the actual costs of rail or air fare, plus actual costs 
of subsistence but not to exceed those allowable under the customary practice 
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of the grantee, except that air travel shall be at less than first class where 
practicable. 

10. SALARIES AND WAGES 

The current policies of the grantee institution with respect to administration of salary 
and wages shall be applied to salaries and wages payable under this grant. The term 
"administration of salary and wage scales" is interpreted to mean hours of work, 
overtime rates, outside activities, general wage increases, and individual promotions. 
Consultants shall be paid at the prevailing rates, established by the institution. In 
exceptional cases where the required caliber of services cannot be obtained at the 
prevailing rates, a request to pay a higher rate, with justification therefor, shall be 
submitted to the grant officer for consideration and prior approval before the commit- 
ment is made. 

11. ESTIMATE OF TIME OR EFFORT 

The grantee shall maintain quarterly "Time oi] Effort Reports" for all professional 
staff rendering services under the grant. Such reports shall be prepared not later than 
1 month following the end of the academic term within which the services were 
rendered. The estimate may be based on either hours or a percentage of effort. The 
estimate may be prepared by either the professional staff member himself or his supervi- 
sor and retained in the office of the individual responsible for preparation of expendi- 
ture reports. The "Time or Effort Reports" shall be available for inspection at any time 
by representatives of the Government. 

12. LEASE^PURCHASE AGREEMENT 

The grantee shall not, while using Federal funds in the performance of this grant, 
lease either real or personal property under terms providing, among other things, for 
the option to apply rent in whole or in part toward the purchase of the property being 
leased without prior written consent of the grant officer. Moreover, the grantee agrees 
to have the substance of this clause inserted in any subcontractor equivalent instrument 
entered into in performance of the grant. 

13. EXPANSES DISALLOWED 

No project funds shall be expended for: 

a. The purchase of land, or any interest therein; the acquisition or construc- 
tion of facilities; or the procurement of passenger-carrying vehicles; 

b. The cost of meals for employees or officials of the grantee except when in 
travel status; or 

c. Costs incurred before or after the grant period. 

14. INTEREST EARNED ON FEDERAL FUNDS 

All interest earned on Federal grant funds shall be reported on the financial report 
for the grant period and shall be returned by check payable to the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 
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15. ACCOUNTING FOR PROPERTY 

Title to all property furnished by the Government or acquired with grant funds 
remains in the Government Upon completion of the project, the grantee shall make 
a report to MA itemizing all nonconsumable property acquired with grant funds. The 
grant officer at that time will determine the disposition to be made of such property. 

16. ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES AND AUDIT 

Accounting for grant funds will be in accordance with grantee institution accounting 
practices, consistently applied, regardless of the source of funds. Itemization of all 
supporting records of grant expenditures, including grantee contributions, must be in 
suflRcicnt detail to show the exact nature of the expenditures. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Bud^jct Circular A— 100, December 18, 1970, requires that the grantee's 
contribution to the project shall be not less in proportion to the total actual charges 
against the grant than the ratio indicated in the approved budget. Records must be 
available for audit by Government representatives and must be retained for 3 years after 
expiration of the grant or until grantee is notified by the grant officer that they may 
be disposed of. 

17. REPORTS 

Prior to the end of the grant period, grantee shall submit 10 reasonably durable, 
bound copies of a final research report covering the activities, research findings, im- 
plications, conclusions, and recommendations resulting from the project work. A short 
summary covering these subjects (four or five paragraphs totaling about 300 words) will 
cither be included in or accompany the report. The form, "Standard Title Page for 
Technical Repoits" must be completed and bound into each copy behind the title page. 
This is a requirement of the information storage and retrieval system. Said final report 
shall contain, either in the preface or on the title page, the following acknowledgment: 
"The material in this project was prepared under Grant No(s). (enter appro- 
priate MA numbers) from the Manpower Adnsinistration, U.S. Department 
of Ubor, under the authority of title I of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, as amended. Researchers unc'.ertaking such projects 
under Government sponsorship are encouraged to CApress freely their profes- 
sional judgment. Therefore, points of view or opinions stated in this document 
do not necessarily represent the official position or policy of the Department 
of Labor/* 

18. QUESTIONNAIRE APPROVAL 

No questionnaire or survey plan shall be identified as a Government study or 
Government-approved study, unless the grantee submits to the grant officer copies of 
said questionnaires and survey plans for clearance in advance of use, in accordance with 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

19. RIGHTS TO AND DISPOSITION OF DATA 

The grantee may publish, cause to be published, or distribu^ j for public consumption 
any information concerning the results or conclusions of research conducted under this 
grant, without prior review by the grant officer, pit)vided that such publications contain 
the acknowledgment required by condition 17 above. 
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Grantee agrees to furnish 10 copies of each such publication to MA, and agrees, to 
the extent that the grantee has power to grant such rights, that the Government may 
duplicate, use, and disclose in any manner and for any purpose whatsoever, and have 
others so do, all data procured or reports delivered under this grant. It is understood 
that the grantee may not be required to disclose material of a confidential nature to 
the Government even though such material has been collected in the performance of 
this grant. If the grant results in a book or other copyrightable material, the author is 
free to copyright the work, but the grantee agrees that the Government reserves a 
royalty-free, nonexclusive, and irrevocable license to reproduce, publish, or otherwise 
use, and to authorize others to use, all copyrighted material and all material which can 
be copyrighted resulting from this grant. It is further agreed that in any material 
prepared under this grant under which a license is reserved to the Government under 
the preceding sentence, the following language shall be added plainly in the vicinity of 
the copyright: ''Reproduction by the U.S. Government in whole or in part is permitted 
'for any purpose." 

20. REVOCATION 

a. This grant may be revoked in whole or in part by the grant officer after 
notice to the grantee, except that a revocation shall not affect any financial 
commitment which in the judgment of the grant ofTicer had become firm prior 
to the effective date of the revocation. Upon notice of revocation, the grantee 
shall make no new commitments and shall cancel and otherwise reduce, 
insofar as possible, the amount of outstanding commitments and repay to the 
grant officer, by check payable to the U.S. Department of Labor, the uncom- 
mitted balance of all funds that have been paid to the grantee under the terms 
of this grant. 

b. The grantee shall communicate with the grant officer whenever it has 
reason to believe that circumstances may necessitate revocation of the grant. 
It is expected that the most common cause for revocation will be the inability 
of the grantee to carry out the program for which the grant was mzde or 
inability to adhere to the other conditions set forth in the grant instrument. 

21. AVAILABILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR 

The availability of the services of the person named in the notice of grant as "Princi- 
pal Investigator*' is one of the conditions of the grant. Grantee agrees to inform the 
Government immediately whenever it appears to be impossible for the principal inves- 
tigator to continue to work on the project as planned. Under such circumstances the 
grant may be revoked unless a sutetitute is approved by the grant officer. 

22. CONTRACTS 

a. Unless otherwise provided herein, prior written approval shall not be 
required for the purchase, lease, or rental by the grantee of articles, supplies, 
equipment, and services which are both necessary for and merely incidental 
to the performance of the work required under this grant, except that the 
following shall require such prior approval of the grant officer: 

(1) Purchase of items of property or equipment having a unit value exceed- 
ing $250. 

(2) Contracts and purchase orders exceeding S percent of the total es- 
timated cost of this grant. 
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(3) Cost, cost*pIus*a>nxed>fee, time-and-material, or labor-hour basis con- 
tracts. 

(4) The purchase of any motor vehicle or airplane. 

Nothing herein, however, shall be deemed to provide for the incurrence of any 
obligation of the Government in excess of estimated cost set forth in this grant 
or be construed to constitute a determination of the allowability of such cost. 
The grantee shall not enter into any agreement, under this grant, which 
provides for payment on a cost-plus-percentage-of-cost basis, 
b. The grantee will give the Government immediate notice in writing of any 
action or suit filed and prompt notice of any claim made against the grantee 
by any party with whom the grantee has entered inio a subcontract and 
which, in the opinion of the grantee, may result m litigation related in any 
way to this grant. 

23. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

(The following clause is applicable unless this grant is exempt under the rules, 
regulations, and relevant orders of the Secretary of Labor (41 CFR, ch. 60).) 
During the performance of this grant, the grantee agrees as follows: 

a. The grantee will not discriminate against any employee or applicant for 
employment because of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. The 
grantee will take affirmative action to insure that applicants are employed, 
and that employees are treated during employment, without regard to their 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. Such action shall include, but not 
be limited to, the following: Employment, upgrading, demotion, or transfer; 
recruitment or recruitment advertising; layoff or termination; rates of pay or 
other forms of compensation; and selection for training, including apprentice- 
ship. The grantee agrees to post in conspicuous places, available to employees 
and applicants for employment, notices to be provided by the grant officer 
setting forth the provisions of this equal opportunity clause. 

b. The grantee will state, in all solicitations or advertisements for employees 
placed by or on behalf of the grantee, that all qualified applicants will receive 
consideration for employment without regard to race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

c. The grantee will send to each labor union or representative of workers with 
which he has a collective bargaining agreement or other contract or under- 
standing, a notice, to be provided by the agency grant officer, advising the 
labor union or workers' representative of the grantee's commitments under 
this equal opportunity clause and shall post copies of the notice in conspicu- 
ous places available to employees and applicants for employment. 

d. The grantee will comply with all provisions of Executive Order No. 1 1246 
of September 24, 1965, and of the rules, regulations, and relevant orders of 
the Secretary of Labor. 

e. The grantee will furnish all information and reports required by Executive 
Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, and by the rules, regulations, and 
orders of the Secretary of Labor, or pursuant thereto, and will permit access 
to his books, records, and accounts by the Department of Labor and the 
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Secretary of Labor for purposes of investigation to ascertain compliance with 
such rules, regulations, and orders. 

f. In the event of the grantee's noncompliance with the equal opportunity 
clause of this grant or with any of the said rules, regulations, or orders, this 
grant may be canceled, terminated, or suspended, in whole or in part, and the 
grantee may be declared ineligible for further Government grants or contracts 
in accordance with procedures authorized in Executive Order No. 1 1246 of 
September 24, 1965, and such other sanctions may be imposed and remedies 
invoked as provided in Executive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, 
or by rule, regulation, or order of the "ecretary of Labor, or as otherwise 
provided by law. 

g. The grantee will include the provisions of paragraph a. through g. in every 
subcontract or purchase order unless exempted by rules, regulations, or or- 
ders of the Secretary of Labor issued pursuant to section 204 of Executive 
Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, so that such provisions will be 
binding upon each subcontractor or vendor. The grantee will take such action 
with respect to any subcontract or purchase order as the Department of Labor 
may direct as a means of enforcing such provisions, including sanctions for 
noncompliance. Provided, however, that in the event the grantee becomes 
involved in, or is threatened with, litigation with a subcontractor or vendor 
as a result of such direction by the contracting agency, the grantee may 
request the United States to enter into such litigation to protect the interests 
of the United States. 

24. POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

No funds provided hereunder shall be used for any partisan political activity or to 
further the election or defeat of any candidate for publjc officj, and no part of the 
administration of the program authorized by this grant shall be intermingled with or 
closely affiliated with any partisan political activity. In addition, it should be noted that 
employees of public bodies and community action agencies may be subject to limita- 
tions on their political activities under the Hatch Act 5 U.S.C. 1502(a), 18 U.S.C. 595. 

25. BUY AMERICAN ACT 

a. In acquiring end products, the Buy American Act (41 U.S.C. 10(a) (d) 
provides that the Government give preference to domestic source end pro- 
ducts. For the purpose of this clause: 

(1) "Components" mean those articles, materials, and supplies which are 
directly incorporated in the end products; 

(2) "End products" mean those articles, materials, and supplies which are 
to be acquired under this grant for public use, and 

(3) A "domestic source end product" means: 

(a) an unmanufactured end product which has been mined or pro- 
duced in the United States, and 

(b) an end product manufactured in the United States if the cost of 
components thereof which are mined, produced, or manufactured in 
the United States exceeds 50 percent of the cost of all its components. 
For the purpose of this a. (3)(b), components of foreign origin of the 
same type or kind as the products referred to in b. (2) or (3) of this 
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clause shall be treated as components mined, produced, or manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

b. The grantee ag"ees that there will be delivered under this grant only 

domestic source end products, except end products: 

(1) Which are for use outside the United States; 

(2) Which the Government determines are not mined, produced, or manu- 
factured in the United States in sufficient and reasonably available com- 
mercial quantities and of a satisfactory quality; 

(3) As to which the Secretary determines the domestic preference to be 
inconsistent with the public interest; or 

(4) As to which the Secretary determines the cost to the Government to 
be unreasonable. 

(The foregoing requirements are administered in accordance with Executive 
Order No. 10582, dated December 17, 1954.) 

26. COVENANT AGAINST CONTINGENT FEES 

The grantee warrants that no person or selling agency or other organization has been 
employed or retamed to solicit or secure this grant upon an agreement or understanding 
for a commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee, excepting bona fide em- 
ployees or bona fide established commercial or selling agencies maintained by the 
grantee for the purpose of securing business. For breach or violation of this warranty 
the Government shall have the right to annul this grant without liability or, in its 
discretion, to deduct from the grant award, or consideration, or otherwise recover, the 
full amount of such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. 

27. OFPICIALS NOT TO BENEFIT 

No member of or delegate to Congress, or resident commissioner, shall be admitted 
to any share or part of this grant, or to any benefit that may arise therefrom- but this 
provision shall not be construed to extend to this grant if made with a corporation for 
Its general benefit. 

28. DISCLAIMER OF LIABILITY' 

Liabilities for the project supported by this grant are that of the grantee and not the 
Federal Government, which assumes no liability with respect to accidents, illnesses, or 
claims arising out of the grant. Accordingly, the grantee is advised to take such steps 
to insure or protect itself as it may deem desirable. 
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Appendix B 

Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, Title I, as Amended' 



AN ACT 



Relating to manpower requirements, resources, development, and utilization, and 

for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be dtcd as the "Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962**. 

TITLE I~MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, DEVELOPMENT, AND 

UTILIZATION 

Statement of Findings and Purpose 

SEC* 101* The Congress fmds that there is critical need for more and better trained 
personnel in many vital occupational categories, including professional, scientific, tech- 
nical, and apprenticeable categories; that even in periods of high unemployment, many 
employment opportunities remain unfilled because of the shortages of qualified person- 
nel; and that it is in the national interest that current and prospective manpower 
shortages be identified and that persons who can be qualified for these positions 
through education and training be sought out and trained as quickly as is reasonably 
possible, in order that the Nation may meet the staffing requirements of the struggle 
for freedom. The Congress further finds that the skills of many persons have bocn 
rendered obsolete by dislocations in the economy arising from automation or other 
technological developments, foreign competition, relocation of industry, shifts in mar- 
ket demands, and other chatiges in the structure of the economy; that Government 
leadership is necessary to insure that the benefits of automation do not become burdens 
of widespread unemployment; that the problem of assuring sufficient employment 
opportunities will be compounded by the extraordinarily rapid growth of the labor 
force in the next decade, particularly by the entrance of young people into the labor 
force, that improved planning and expanded eflbrts will be required to assure that men, 
women, and young people will be trained and available tr meet shifting employment 
needs; that many persons now unemployed or underemployed, in order to become 
qualified for reemployment or full employment must be assisted in providing them- 
selves with skills which' are or will be in demand in the labor market; that the skills 
of many persons now employed are inadequate to enable them to make their maximum 
contribution to the Nation's economy; and that it is in the national interest that the 
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opportunity to acquire new skills be afforded to these people with the least delay in 
order to alleviate the hardships of unemployment, reduce the costs of unemployment 
compensation and public assistance, and to increase the Nation's productivity and its 
capacity to meet the requirements of the space age. The Congress further finds that 
many professional employees who have become unemployed because of the specialized 
nature their previous employment are in need of brief refresher or reorientation 
educational courses in order to become qualified for other employment in their profes- 
sions, where such training would further the purposes of this Act. It is therefore the 
purpose of this Act to require the Federal Government to appraise the manpower 
requirements and resources of the Nation, and to develop and apply the information 
and methods needed to deal with the problems of unemployment resulting from auto- 
mation and technological changes and other types of persistent unemployment. 

Evalnatioi^ Information, and Research 

SEC, 102. To assist the Nation in accomplishing the objectives of technological 
progress while avoiding or minimizing individual hardship and widespread unemploy- 
ment, the Secretary of Labor shall— 

(1) evaluate the impact of, and benefits and problems created by automation, 
technological progress, and other changes in the structure of production and 
demand on the use of the Nation's human resources; establish techniques and 
methods for detecting in advance the potential impact of such developments; 
develop solutions to these problems, and publish findings pertaining thereto; 

(2) establish a program of factual studies of practices of employers and unions 
which tend to imp«!e the mobility of workers or which faciliUte mobility, includ- 
ing but not limited to early retirement and vesting provisions and practices under 
private compensation plans; the extension of health, welfare, and insurance bene- 
fits to laid-off workers; the operation of severance pay plans and the use of 
extended leave plans for education and training purposes. A report on these studies 
shall be included as part of the Secretary's report required under section 107; 

(3) appraise the adequacy of the Nation's manpower development efforts to 
meet foreseeable manpower needs and recommend needed adjustment, including 
methods for promoting the most effective occupational utilization of and providing 
useful work experience and training opportunities for untrained and inexperienced 
youth; 

(4) promote, encourage, or directly engage in programs of information and 
communication concerning manpower requirements, development, and utiliza- 
tion, including prevention and amelioration of undesirable manpower effects from 
automation and other technological developments and improvement of the mobil- 
ity of woricers; 

(5) arrange, through grants or contracts, for the conduct of such research and 
investigations as give promise of furthering the objectives of this Act; and 

(6) tttablish a program of experimental, developmental, demonstration, and 
pilot projects, through grants to or contracts with public or private nonprofit 
organizations, or through contracts with other privaie organizations, for the pur- 
pose of improving techniques and demonstrating the effectiveness of specialized 
methods in meeting the manpower, employment, and training problems of worker 
groups such as the long-term unemployed, disadvantaged youth, displaced older 
workers, the handicapped, members of minority groups, and other similar groups. 
In carrying out this subsection the Secretary of Labor shall, where appropriate, 
consult with the Secretaries of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Commerce, 
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and the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity. Vliere programs under 
this paragraph require institutional training, appropriate arrangements for such 
training shall be agreed to by the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. He shall also seek the advice of consulunts with respect 
to the standards governing the adequacy and design of proposals, the ability of 
applicants, and the priority of projects in meeting the objectives of this Act. 

Job Developing Programs 

SEC 103, The Secretary of Labor shall stimulate and assist, in cooperation with 
interested agencies both public and private, job development programs, through on-the* 
job training and other suitable methods, that will serve to expand employment by the 
filling of those services and related needs which are not now being met because of lack 
of trained workers or other reasons affecting employment or opportunities for employ- 
ment. 

Labor Mobility Demonstration Projects 

SEC 104. (a) During the period ending June 30, 1 970, the Secretary of Labor shall 
develop and carry out, in a limited number of geographical areas, pilot projects de- 
signed to assess or demonstrate the effectiveness in reducing unemployment of pro* 
grams to increase the mobility of unemployed workers by providing assistance to meet 
their relocation expenses. In carrying out such projects the Secretory may provide such 
assistonce, in the form of grants or loans, or both, only to involuntarily unemployed 
individuals who cannot reasonably be expected to secure full-time employment in the 
community in which they reside, have bona fide offers of employment (other than 
temporary or seasonal employment), and are deemed qualified to perform the work for 
which they are being employed. 

(b) Loans or grants provided under this section shall be subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretory shall prescribe, with loans subject to the following limito- 
tions: 

(1) there is reasonable assurance of repayment of the loan; 

(2) the credit is not otherwise available on reasonable terms from private 
sources or other Federal, State, or local programs; 

(3) the amount of the loan, together with other funds available, is adequate 
to assure achievement of the purposes for which the loan is made; 

(4) the loan bears interest at a rate not less than (A) a rate determined by the 
Secretory of the Treasury, toking into consideration the average market yield on 
outstonding Treasury obligations of comparable maturity, plus (B) such additional 
charge, if any, toward covering other costs of the program as the Secretory may 
determine to be consistent with its purposes; and 

(5) the loan is repayable within not more than ten years. 

(c) Of the funds appropriated for a fiscal year to carry out this Act, not more 
than S5,000,000 may be used for iht purposes of this section. 

Trainee Placement Assistance Demonstration Projects 

SEC 105. During the period ending June 30, 1970, the Secretary of Labor shall 
develop and carry out experimental and demonstration projects to assist in the place- 
ment of persons s«^eking employment through a public employment office who have 
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successfully completed or panicipated in a federally assisted financed training, 
counseling, work training, or work experience program and who. after appropriate 
counseling, have been found by the Secretary to be oualified and suiuble for the 
employment in question, but to whom employment is or may be denied for reasons 
other than ability to perform, including difiicuUy in securing bonds for indemnifying 
their employers against loss from the infidelity, dishonesty, or default of such persons. 
In carrying out these projects the Secretary may make payments to or contracts with 
employers or institutions authorized to indemnify employers against such losses. Of the 
funds appropriated for a fiscal year to carry out this Act, not n.ore than $300,000 may 
be used for purpose of this .-/xtion. 



Labor Market bformatioii and Job Matching Program 

SEC, 106. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall develop a comprehensive system of 
labo- -narket information on a national. State, local, or other appropriate ba^u. includ- 
ing but not limited to information regarding— 

(1) the nature and extent of impediments to the maximum dcvelopsnent of 
individual employment potential including the number and characteristics of all 
persons requiring manpower services; 

(2) job opportunities and skill requirements; 

(3) labor supply in various skills; 

(4) occupational outlook and employment trends in various occupations; 

and 

(5) in cooperation and after consultation with the Secretory of Commerce, 
economic and business development and location trends. 

Information collected under this subsection shall be developed and made availa- 
ble in a timely fashion in order to meet in a comprehensive manner the needs of public 
and private users, including the need for such information in recruitment, couJiseling. 
education, training, placement, job development, and other appropriate activities under 
this Act and under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the Social Security Act. 
the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965. the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
the Vocational Education Acf of 1963. the Vocational RehabiliUtion Act, the Demon- 
stration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. and other relevant Federal 
statutes. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall develop and publish on a regular basis information 
on available job opportunities throughout the United States on a National, State, local, 
or other appropriate basis for use in public and private job placement and related 
activities and in connection with job matching programs conducted pursuant to this 
subsection. The Secretary is directed to develop and establish a program for matching 
the qualifications of unemployed, underemployed, and low-income persons with em- 
ployer requirements and job opportunities on a National. State, local, or other appropri- 
ate basis. Such programs shall be designed to provide a quick and dire means of 
communication among local recruitment, job training and placement agencies and 
organizations, and between such agencies and organizations on a National. State, local, 
or other appropriate basis, with a view to the referral and placement of such j>tirsons 
in jobs. In the development of such a program, the Secretary shall make Jiii^^cimum 
possible use of electronic data processing and telecommunication systems tor the 
storage, retrieval, and communication of job and worker information. 

(c) A report on the activities and achievements under this section shall be included 
in the report required under section 107. 
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(d) Not less than 2 per centum of the sums appropriated in any fiscal year to carry 
out titles 1, 11, and III of this Act shall be available c ly for carrying out the provisions 
of subsection (b) of this section. 

Manpower Report 

SEC. 107. The Secretary of Labor shall make such reports and recommendations 
to the President as he deems appropriate pertaining to manpo\ver requirements, re- 
sources, use, and training; and the President shall transmit to the Congress within sixty 
days after the beginning of each regular session (commencing with the year 1963) a 
report pertaining to manpower requirements, resources, utilization, and training. 
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Kesselman, Jonathon R 6. 1 0 1 , 6. 1 72 

Kidder,, Alice E 4.85,4.88 

Kidder, David E 4.85, 4.88 

Kiehl, Robert 3.41 

Kim, Charles C 4.1, 5.38 

Kim, Sookon 4.29, 4.51 

King, Albert S 6.205 

Kirschenbaum, Alan B 6.202 

Klausner, Samuel Z 1.181, 3.54 

Klein, Lawrence R 5.108 

Klepp, Susan 4.55 

Klos, Joseph J 6.109 

Knight, Richard V 4.36 

Kobrak, Peter 6.164 

Kohen, Andrew 1 4.55 

Kohlhof, Eric 3.14 

Konijn, Peter 6.63 

Korman, Abraham K 4.107 

Korttjeuer, Faith 5.90 

Kosters, Marvin 5.48, 5.57 

Kreps, Juanita 3.93 

Kruger, Daniel H. . . . 5.47 
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L 

Lachman, Sheldon J 3.30 

Lancaster, Shirley 3,68 

Landmark, Richard M 1.129 

Landy, Frank J 5.121 

Langlon, Kenneth P 6.53 

Laska, Shirley B 6.74 

Latham, Michael C 3,55 

Lawler, Edward E 4.98 

Lawson, William H 6.136 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F 6.94 

LcBold, William K 4.108 

Lccht, Leonard A 4.59, 5.49, 5,58 

Lee, Everett S 4.44 

Lceman, Cavin 1,93, 1 97 

Lcibcrg, Leon 3.1, 3.10 

Leiserson, Mark W 6.82 

Lciter, Sarah F. 3^89 

Lenihan, Kenneth J. . . v 3.3 

Leone, Richard D 5.76 

Leontief, Wassily 6.99 

Lcrman, Robert Irving 6.168 

Letofsky, Alan 1.47, I.55 

Lcvine, Louis 4.69, 5.83, 5.100 

UviUn, Sar A 6.32, 6.187, 7.3, 7.26 

Lcvitin, Teresa E 6.104, 6.183 

Levy, Frank S 6.9 

Lewis, Earl 5 71 

Lewis, H. Gregg 6.15 

Lewis, Morgan V . . . 1215 

Leyes, Richard 5. 18 

Lieberman, Leonard , . 6. 1 74 

Liebhafsky, E. E 7.5, 7.18 

Light, Donald W., Jr 6.126 

Light, Ivan Hubert 6.127 

Lightman,^ Ernie 6.8 

Lingwood, David A 5. 1 1 3 

Lipsky, David B 2.40, 2.49 

Little, J. Kenneth 5.63 

Loewenberg, J Joseph 1.76 

Lowry, Darryl , 6.10 

Lucas, Robert E. B 6.44 

M 

Macek, Albert J 1.205 

MacRae, C. Duncan 5.62 

MacRae, Elizabeth Chase 5^62 

Madden, Janice F.. . . 6.29 

Madian, Allan L 4.12 

Malone, James E 5.89 

Mandell, Wallace 1^42 

Mangum, Garth L. . 2.40,4.76,5.77,5.84,6.31,7.10,7.23 

Marcus, Phillip M 1.178 

Marquis, Kent H 1.45, 4.46, 4.103, 4!l06 

Marshall, F. Ray 3.19, 3.23, 3.24, 4.84 

Martinez, Thomas M 2J'6 

Mason, John D 6.1/3 

Massarik, Fred 4.34 

Matthews, Charles V '3.7 

Matlila, J. Peter 5.5 1, 5.60 

Maycock, Ellen 4.4O 

Mayfield, Robert C 6J2 

McArthur, John H yiZ 

McCalley,, Hazel 1.20O 

McKellips, Bruce R 6.82 



McKinley, Bruce 4.73 

McLennan, Kenneth i 4.30, 4.57 

McNelis, David P 4,2 

McPartland, Thomas S 6.67 

Meadow, Herman 5.89 

Mednick, Martha T. 4^99 

Mendelsohn, Robert A 4.100 

Mendes, Richard K. ^ 6.20 

Menzel, Roslyn 5.82, 5.90, 5!98 

Merton, Robert K 6.21 

Meyer, Jack A 3.59, 3.63, 4.55 

Micklin, Michael 6.74 

Miles, Guy H. 1.14 tc 1.16, 1.38, 1.39, 1.180, V.'l90, 1.205 

Miljus, Robert C 4.5 1 

Miller, Ann R 4 55 

Miller, Arlene 1.195 

Miller, Delbcrt C 6 lOO 

Miller, Glenn W 4,21 

Miller, Herbert S 3.9, 3.12 

Miller, Ira Jay 6.41 

Miller, Joe A 3.56 

Miller, Paul B 4.31, 4.58 

Miller, Taulman A 6.38 

Mills, Daniel Quinn 4.68, 4.87, 4.93 

Mincer, Jacob 6.24, 6.96 

Mintz, Warren 6.105,6.186 

Mohring, Popie 1.35 

Moncarz, Raul 6.151 

Moore, David 4.67 

Moore, William J 6.36 

Morse, Chandler 2.33 

Morse, John Robertson 6.57 

Moser, Colletto Helen 6.213 

Moss, William G 6.9 

Mott, Frank L 6!3 

Munger, Paul F 1.189, 1.203 

Munn, Norton 2.4 

Murphy, James 4.29 

Muse, Howard S., Jr 6.58 

Muth, Richard F 6.78 

Myers, Charles A 2.44, 4.70, 6.42 

Myint, Thelma D 1.27 

N 

Nadetl, Aaron B. 3.74 

Nam, Charles B 6.30 

Nestel, Gilbert 4.55 

Neto, James M 4.64 

Netting, Nancy S 6.33 

olson, Edward A., Jr 4.55 

Russell A 6.23 

No..n, David S 4.59, 5.52, 5.61 

Northrup, Herbert R 1.137, 2.17, 2.23, 5.42, 6.110 

o 

Oaklander, Harold 6.140 

Oaxaca, Ronald L 6.197 

O'Brien, Donald M 1.78, 1.81 

O'Brien, Gregory 1176 

O'Connell, Kenneth 1.12 

Offner, Paul 6.196 

O'Hair, James P 6.71 

Opton, Edward M., Jr 3.64 

Ornstein, Michael D 4,25, 4.41 

Oah, Charles D 1.2 
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Orton. Eliol S 6. 149 

Osborn, William C 1.202 

Otlewski, Robert E 6.38 

P 

Palmer, Norman R 1.9 

Palomba, Catherine A 6.162 

Parker, Carl Dean 6 109. 6.193 

Parker. Walter R 3.94 

Pamcs. Herbert S 4.17. 4.55 

Parsons, Donald 0 4.16 

Parsons. Talcott 6.34 

Ptsscll. Peter 6.26 

Paul, Krishan K 4.52 

Perrella. Vera C 3.82 

Petersen. Gene 4.4. 5.79. 5.87 

Pfaff. Aniu B 4.40 

Pfaff. Martin 4.40 

Phelps. Edmund S 5.62 

Phillips. Llad 6.155 

Photiadis. John D 4.62 

Piore. Michael J 1.60. 4.92 

Porter. Ricahrd D 4.16 

Powers, Mary G 1.30 

Prasow. Paul 4.34 

Prater. Robert L 3.86 

Prodell. Jeanne W 6.61 

Propman. John 1.1/9 

Q 

Quinn, Robert P 1.34. 4,13. 4.98 

R 

Raines. Frederic Q 6.79 

Ralstrom. Stig Emil 6.212 

Rea. Samuel A.. Jr 6.98 6.157 

Reder, Melvin W. ....^ 4.19, 4.56, 6.112 

Rees. Albert 6.64 

Reich, Michael 4.76 

Reid, William J 1.177 

Reilly, Richard R 1 .8 5," 1 . 100 

Reilly, Rodney 1.143, 1.153 

Reischauer, Robert D 6.96. 6.147 

Reissman. Leonard 6.73 

Reitz. Jeffrey G 6.21 

Renshaw, E. F 6.56 

Renshaw. Vernon 6.170 

Reubens, Beatrice G 4.36 

Reuter, Peter 6.83 

Risher. Howard v»''-:sley 6.110. 6. S94 

Roberts. Markley 6.119 

Robinson. Howard F 7.6 

Robson, R. Thayne 5.84 

Roderick. Roger D 4.29. 4.51, 6.37 

Roc, Daphne A 3.55 

Roessner, J. David 1.186 

Rogers, Charles H 3.94 

Rogers. David 5.82. 5.90. 5.98 

Rogers, Lawrence W 1.213 

Rogg, Eleanor Meyer 6.153 

Roomkin. Myron 2.2, 6.220 

Rosen. Hjalmar 1.44. I. Ill 

Rosenberg. Marvin 5.89 

Rosenquist. Barbara Ann 6.9 1 , 6. 1 34 



Rosenthal, Neal H 2.31 

Rossmiller, G. E 4.45 

Rostker, Bernard Daniel 6.201 

Rothbaum, Melvin 5.15, 5.21 

Rothman, ^'.izabeth Ann 6.48 

Rottcnbcrg, Simon 6.29 

Roussell, Frances Cccile 6.59 

Rovner-Pieczenik, Robcru 5.109 

Rowan, Richard L 2.17, 2.23. 5.42 

RufTin, Jean M 4.34 

Ruffing, Lorraine Turner 6.26 

Rungeling. Brian Scott 6.166. 7.4, 7.17 

Russell, Wendell 1.139 

s 

Sadowski, Charles 3.14 

Salipante, Paul F., Jr 6.16 

Sanbum. Donald D 2^32. 2.38. 2.50 

Savage, Charles M 6.1 

Sawers, Larry Bruce 6.177 

Schappi, John V 1.185, 1.197 

Schellinger, Millard H 1.87 

Schevitz, Jeffrey M 6.5 

Schiller. Bradley R 1.191. 1.206 

Schmidt. Fred H 2.32 

Schmidt. Ronald M 4.55 

Schneider. Max J 2.42. 2.54 

Scholl. Geraldine T 6.47 

Schramm. Dwayne Gene 6.133 

Schriver. William R 7.4 

Schuman. Howard 6.52 

Schweitzer. Stuart 0 5.62 

Schwenger. Robert B 5.54 

Scoville. James G 4.38 

Seashore, Sunley E 3.20, 4.98 

Seidensut, Paul 4.30. 4.57 

Shapiro, Theresa R 3.26, 3.27, 3.34, 3.35 

Sharp. Uure M 1.175. 4.34. 5.79. 5.87 

Shattuck, Gerald M 1.30 

Shea, John R 3.59, 3.63, 4.29, 4.51 

Shepard, Jon M 4.105 

Sherman, Jerome 2.37, 2.47 

Shimberg, Benjamin 5.32 

Shlensky, Bertram Charles 6.171 

Siegel, Jay 6 .99 

Siegler, Frederick Adrian 4.42 

Silver, Allan A 6.25 

Singer, Benjamin D 3.30 

Single, Eric W 6.25 

St igleton. Robert 6.14 

Skoler, Dan 5.106 

Slifman, Lawrence 6. 1 14, 6.2 10 

Small. Thomas D 1.144 

Smith, David G 1.189, 1.203 

Smith, James P 6.15 

Smith, Joel 6.28 

Smith, Lewis H 6.113,6.203 

Smith, Patricia C 6.86 

Smith, Ralph E.. 5.62 

Smith. Robrrt Stewart 6.1 12. 6.200 

Snyder. Jack H 6.214 

Solow, Robert M 6.41, 6.43, 6.101 

Somers, Gerald G 2.7, 2.34, 2.56, 5.63, 6.81, 6.117 

Sontag, Marvin 4.7 

Speare, Alden. Jr 6.3 

Spellman, William Eugene 6.165 
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Spier. John S ^ ^ 

Spiiz, Ruih S 4 55 

Spriucr. Allan D 6.97. 6.U8 

SunUck. Thomas M.. Jr * 4.35 

Standinf, Thomas E 6 87 6 123 

Suplcton. Richard C 5 204 

Stcbbins, Michael W ' " ' 5 j j 

Stephenson. Sunley P . . . , . [ . . . 6 39 

Stem. Louis H 4 \\ 

Stevens. David W \ 4 7g 4 7^ 

Stevenson. Gelvin L . [ . . . . . . . * 6 77 

Stevenson. Mary Huff 6 50 

Stiflitz. Charlotte K ' " 5 

StoUenbert, Ross M 6 55 

Strasser. Arnold 481 

Stromsdorfer. Ernst W 2 12 2 13 6 39 

Sturz, Hert>ert . .' . ! . / 1.77; i;80 

Sutarman. Marfed S 4 ^4 

Sullivan. Qyde E {^2 

Sullivan Ina ' '\A92, 1.207 

SulUn. Paul E ^ g 

Sum. Andrew M 642 

Sutker. Sara Smith 4 21 4 47 

Swanson, Richard '37 

Swerdloff, Sol 2 33 

Sykcs, Richard E ' |'35 

T 

Tattart Robert. HI 6.32.6.118.6.226 

Tangn. Sandra S ^ lg 

Taub. Elwood 5'7j 

Taylor, David P j 

Terry. Geraldine B 6 30 

Thil-Ursen. Margaret 1V98. '4.65. 4 90 

Theahan. John E | 

Thomas, J. Allan 6 17 

Thompson, David L ! 1.190, 1 205 

Thom|«on, Paul H ' '3 45 

Thurow, Lester C. ^'44 

Tindall, George B ^ cg 

Tobias. Jack 3 gQ 

Tobin, James 4r «, 

Toby. Jackson 3" 

;."'6.ri6;6.2i9 

Tollcs, N. Arnold f,ji 

Tracy, NealH ^ 59 

Travis, Sophia C 43 

Trout Grafton D i. :.' i.' i ' ■3.38'. 6.46 

Trumble, Robert R ,oc 

Tuma, Nancy B V45 

Turner, Thomas L 6 73 

Tyson, Qarence Robcit 6 18 



V 

Van Adams, Arvil 3 33 

Vasconcellos. Tony 35 

Vega, Anthony 2 20 2 28 

Veroff. Joseph ] . . ' 4.103', 4 106', 6.5 1 , 6. 104 



w 

Wachter. Michael L 6155 

Wallace. Phyllis A [ [ 3 jg^ 3 37 

Wallace. Robert B ' 

Wallen. Duane L35 

Walthcr, Regis H 1.5 to 1.7, 1.31. 1.32. 3 85 

WaU. Garry R 5 ,^2 

Watson. Donald A 4 53 

Weidenbaum. Murray L 5 ||4 

Weinstein. Paul A 5 4Q 

Weisskoff. Ricahrd 5 53^ 5'^^ 

Welch. Finis 5 4g' 5 57 

Wendel, George D U7 

Werthcimer. Richard F.. Ill [[ 5 52 

Whitney. Fraine | 35 

Wilensky, Harold L 6.5 

Wilkens. Roger A 4.55 

Will, Grinton I ! . . . . 4 77 

Williams, J. Earl ' . . 5/14^ 5*19 

Williams, Lawrence A | g4 

Wilson, T. R 5 34 

Wilson. Thomas Frederick 5141 

Wiltse. Kermit T 6.12 

Winnick, Andrew J ^ 218 

Wise, Donald Eugene 5 137 

Woglom. Gocffrey R. H 5 ^4 

Wolf. Abrahams 3 57 

Wolfe, Alvin W . . ." i ! ^ ^ 4.101 

Wolins. Martin ^ ^g 

Wollack. Stephen 5 /20 

Wood, Donald A 4 |og 



Youmans, Rita L | 195 | 210 

Yountj, James S * ^95 



u z 

ulllT'S''" « Zeller. Frederick A 455 

'-'"y" 6.6 to 6.8. 6. 1 3. 6.89. 6.90 Zellner. Harriet ^ ^ ^ 6 24 



C. Index of Contract and Grant Numbers 



(For reference numbers, flrst digit is chapter number and subsequent digits ref^ to numerical order of 

descriptions within each chapter) 



R&D PROJECT NUMBER 



RAD Projects 

R&D PROJECT NUMBER 



MDTA9.63 1.61 

MDTA 17^63 1.62 

llOl 1.125 

1182 1.128 

32-80027-000 1.159 

41-7-002O7 5.89 

41-7-004-09 1.31 

41-7-006-25 1.38 

41-7-007-09 1.27 

41-7-008-25 1.35 

41-7-009-34 1.42 

41-7-010-34 1.30 

41-8-001-09 1.84 

41-8-002-24 1.34 

41-8-003-25 1.156 

41-8-004-40 1.215. 1.216 

41-8-005-34 2.49 

41-8-006-34 4.107 

41-9-001-09 3.85 

41-9-002-34 2.36. 2.45 

41-9-003-34 1.149 

41-9-004-23 1.146. 1.163 

41-9-005-32 1.85. 1.100 

41-9-006-09 4.42 

41-0-001-09 3.82 

41-0-002-34 1.78. 1.81 

41-0-003-09 1.5. 1.32 

41-0-004-34 3.28. 3.37 

41-1-001-27 1.14. 1.39 

41-1-002-42 5.76 

41-2-001-27 1.15 

41-2-002-27 1.16 

41- 2-003-11 l.l 

42- 7-006-21 3.96 

42-8-004-35 4.83 

42^8-005-27 1.40 

42-8-007-34 3.102 

42-9-001-7 5.28 

42-9m^. ^ 1.3, 1.29 

42-9-00A-05 1.20 

42-9-005-05 1.26. 1.43 

42-9-007 34 1.37 

42-0-001-005 1.3. 1.29 

42-0-002-05 1.20 

42-0-003-34 1.22 

42-0-004-7 1.23. 1.28 

42-0-005-34 1.24, 1.36 

42-1.003-36 I.IO 



42-1-004-36 

42-1-005-09 1.23, 

42-06-71-01 

42-06-71-02 1.26, 

42-36-72-01 

42-06-72-02 

42-36-72-03 

42-11-72-04 

42-06-72-05 

42-11-72-06 

42-29-72-07 

42-06-72-08 

42-26-72-09 

42- 25-72-10 

43- 8-014-13 

43-9-009-21 

51-40-69-01 

51-09-69-02 1.184. 

51-09-69-03 

51-05-69-04 

51-24-69-05 3.56, 

51-25-69-06 1.190. 

51-34-69-07 3.58 

51-15-69-08 

51-24-69-09 

51-24-69-10 

51-37-69-11 

51-53-69-12 1.195. 

51-24-70-01 

51-09-70-02 1.186. 

51-49-70-03 1.187. 

51-23-70-04 4.86, 

51-05-70-05 

51-49-70-06 1.188. 

51-24-70-07 1.194. 

51-25-70-08 

51-37-70-09 3.59. 

51-09-70-10 1.191. 

51-18-71-01 1.189. 

51-36-71-02 

51-25-71-03 

51-36-71-04 5.81. 

51-25-71-05 

51-11-72-01 5.78 

51-42-72-02 

5M 1-72-03 



erJc 



1.13 
1.28 
1.4 
1.43 
J 10 
. 1.8 
. 1.9 
. 1.6 
1.18 
. 1.7 
1.17 
1.21 
1.19 
5.114 
5.85 
3.90 
1.181 
1.196 
1.198 
3.64 
, 3.62 
1.205 
. 3.61 
1.177 
1.178 
1.179 
1.176 
1.210 
5.72 
1.198 
1.201 
.4.89 
1.182 
1.202 
1.209 
1.180 
. 3.63 
i.206 
1.203 
3.55 
i.l74 
. 5.97 
5.29 
. 5.86 
3.54 
1.173 
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R&D PROJECT NUMBER 

5M 1-72.04 I.I75.I.I99 

51.36-72.06 5.40 

51-26-72^)7 5.1 12 

:^I-I3-72.I0 5.33 

71-53-70^1 4.75 

71-24-70-02 4.71 

71-05-70-03 4.65 

71-34-70-04 4.66*4.83 

71-25-71-01 4.68 

71-25-71-02 4.70 

71-36-71.03 4.72 

71-06-72-01 4.64 

71-11-72-02 5.68 

71-11-72-05 4.69 

81-31-21 3.U0 

81-34-28 4.17.4.29,4.51 

81-13-33 2.9 

81-20-34 2.46 

81-04-36 4.34 

81-08-38 4.17 

81-37-65-28 4.30,4.55 

81-24-66-04 I. no 

81-34-66-13 5.96 

81-23-66-22 4.92 

81-34-66-25 4.94 

81-09-66-27 4.4 

81-05-66-30 4/32 

81-09-66-31 2.44. 3.39. 3.93.4.30 

81-24-66-32 3.38 

81-53-67-04 4.60 

81-23-67-23 4.38 

81-05-67-24 4.90 

81-34-67-25 4.9. 4.25.4.39 

81-35-67-27 3.94 

81-09-68-01 3.92 

81-46-68-02 3.86 

81-24-68*03 3.30 

81-05-68-06 5.102 

81-40-68-12 4 54 

81-19-68-13 3.19.3.33 

81-46-68-16 4.31.4.58 

81-19-68-17 5.56 

81-37-68-21 4.17.4.29.4.51 

81-24-68-24 1.44 

81-24-68-26 4.46 

81-34-68-27 1.200 

81-05-68-28 5.103 

81-10-68-34 4 3 7 

81-24-68-35 |.IH 

81-09-68-36 4 59 

81-23-68-37 3 51 

81-34-68-39 5.90 

81-37-68-40 2 10 

81-53-68-41 5.63 

81-24-fM2 4.45 

"11-05-66-43 1.98 

81-34-68-44 4.23.4.35 

L 1-24-68-45 5 47 

81-34- -9.02 1,162 

81-32-6^^)3 5 32 

81-40-69-06 5.100 

81-15-69-07 5.15.5.21 

81-09-69*08 459 

81-38-69-10 4.52 

81-40-69-13 4.55 

81-3>-69-l4 3 41 



R&D PROJECT NUMBER 

85-37-69-15 4.i7. 4 29. 4 51 

81-34-69-16 5.82. 5 98 

81-23-69-17 4.87.4 93 

81-38-69-19 4.78. 4.79 

81-40-69-20 4.30.4.57 

81-37-69-21 4.30.4.55 

81-07-69-22 5 65 

81-09-69-23 3.74 

81-09-70-02 3 9. 3 12 

81-09-70-03 6 224 

81-34-70-04 47 

81-47-70-05 3.43 

81-40-70-06 5.83. 5.101 

81-23-70-08 4 10 

81-34-7^ U 2.37.2.47 

S 1-09-70- 5.49,5.58 

81-09-70-17 4.48 

81-37-70-18 4.17.4.29.4.51 

81-09-70-19 2.31 

81-20-70-20 3.26. 3.34 

81-34-70-2.^ 5.1$ 

81-4£-70.24 3.23 

81-36-71-01 4.9, 4.24. 4.36 

81 42-71-02 2.17. 2.23 

81-U-71-03 6.224 

81-55-71-04 2 34 

81-36-71-07 3 22 

81-11-71*08 5.52. 5.61 

81-11-71-10 3 18 

81-1171-11 5.30 

81-ll-71-:6 4.»1 

81-11-71-18 43 

81-11-71-19 42 

81-06-72-0! 1.73 

81-11-72-03 6.118. 6.226 

81-1 1-72-04 3.73 

81-26-72-05 3.69 

81-11-72-06 4.102 

81-06-72-09 4.97 

81-25-72-10 3.45 

81-1 : W-ll 4.95 

81- 11-72-16 5.30 

82- 21-14 1.63 

82-20-20 3.88 

82-04-37 1.71 

82*08-43 1.150 

8*-34-66-18 1.50. 1.64 

82-34-66-25 1.145, l.i57 

82-05-66-36 3.95 

82>16-66-42 1.108 

82-17-66-61 3.84 

82-06-66*62 3.83 

82*07-66-64 3.8! 

82-09-66-82 5.87 

82-34-66-85 H03 

82-15-66-95 5.26 

82-43-66-98 3.15 

82-45-66-130 1.46. * 6P 

82-15-67-06 102 

82-35-67-U 5.24 

82-20-67-12 1.66 

82-46-67-15 5.14. 5.19 

82-34-67-29 2.29 

82-05-67-38 2.49 

82-40-67-40 1. 101 

82-22-67-41 3.89 
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R&D PROJECT NUMBER 

82-34-67-48 1.154 

82-15-67-55 3.87 

82-40-67-56 ^ 1.47, 1.55 

82-17-67-57 ' 1.99 

82-34-67-63 3.99 

82-34-68-02 1.53 

82-05-68-03 3.32 

82-34-68-04 2.18. 2.24 

82-34-68-07 1.161 

82-15-68-08 1.102 

82-34-68-09 3.16 

82-09-68-10 1.65 

82-34-68-15 3.13 

82-09-68-18 2.8 

82-34-68-19 1.167 

82-24-68-20 1.104 

82-23-68-27 1.52. 1.70 

82-40-68-28 1.56 

82-09-68-30 1.51. 1.69 

82-1^-68-31 1.49. 1.59 

82-34-68-32 1.57 

82-34-68-37 2.39. 2.51 

82-46-6S-42 3.76. 3.100 

82-09-68-43 1.105 

82-11-68-44 5.45. 5.62 

82-22-68-45 1.168 

82-15-68-51 2A'' 

82-37-69-01 1.54 

82-05-60-02 2.38. 2.50 

82-37-69-04 1.169 

82-01-69-06 5.12. 5.27 

82-45-69-09 1.46. 1.68 

82-06-69-11 5.17 

82-41-69-12 1.164 

82-26-69-17 5.95 

82-34-69-18 1.145. 1.157 

82-34-69-21 5.7.5.23 

82-46-69-22 1.115 

82-09-69-27 1.204 

82-34-69-28 2.18.2.24 

82-34-69-30 3.25. 3.31 

82-09-69-31 1 82 

82-09-69-32 1.109 

82-32-69-33 2.19. 2.26 

82-34-69-34 1.135. 1.160 

82-09-69-35 3.36 

82-40-69-36 1.94. 1.101 

82-09-69-37 2.8 

82-34-69-41 1.134 

82-34-69-44 1.131. 1.152 

82-34-69-45 1.96. 1.107 

82-05-69-46 1.95 

82-24-69-47 5.6, 5.22 

82-35-70-01 5.16. 5.25 

82-23-70-02 1.93, 1.97 

82-34-70-04 1.130. 1.151 

82-05-70-05 1.95. 1.103 

82-32-70-06 1.47, 1.55 

82-09-70-07 1.88 

82-51-70-09 3.78. 3.101 

82-15-70-11 , 1.92 

82-26-70-12 1.112 

82-24-70-13 1.114 

82-05-70-14 1.11 

82-15-70-15 3.29. 3.42 

82-23-70-16 1.117, 1.118 



R&D PROJECT NUMBER 

82-40-70-20 1.48. 1.58 

82-15-70-:2 5.4.5.20 

82-24-70-23 5 73, 5.92 

82-09-70-24 1.79, 1.83 

82-05-70-25 5.1 

82-34-70-26 1.166 

82-05-70-28 1.72 

82-34-70-29 1.132 

82-48-70-30 1.141 

82-34-70-31 1.140. 1.171 

82-37-70-32 1.142. 1.148 

82-34-70-33 2.15.2.25 

82-09-70-34 1.147, 1.170 

82-22-70-35 1.89 

82-36-71-01 3.47. 3.50 

82-36-71-02 2.35, 2.41 

82-37-71-04 1.113. 1.126 

82-11-71-05 1.67 

82-11-71-06 5.79.5.88 

82-36-71-07 5.7 

82-11-71-08 5.39 

82-36-71-09 3.75 

82-25-71-1.; 2.16 

82-11-71-11 5.71 

82-11-71-13 5.10 

82-11-71-14 1.211 

82-11-71-15 1.212 

82-11-71-16 5.38 

82-36-71-17 5-71 

82-48-71-18 4.84 

82-17-71-19 1.133 

82-49-71-20 5.84.5.104 

82-25-71-21 2.5 

82-11-71-22 3.46 

82-11-71-23 5.11 

82-18-71-24 2.13 

82-11-71-25 1.139 

82-42-71-26 5.42 

82-04-71-27 5.108 

82-11-71-28 3.48, 3.52 

82-18-71-29 2.12 

82-11-71-30 3.44 

82-55-71-31 2.7 

82-11-71-32 5.35 

82-11-71-33 1.214 

82-29-71-34 1.25, 1.41 

82-36-71-35 3.21 

82-25-71-36 2.1 

82-11-71-37 5.107 

82-48-71-38 3.24 

82-25-71-39 2.14 

82-17-71-40 2.2 

82-26-71-41 5.5 

82-11-71-42 3.71 

82-36-71-43 5.3 

82-26-71-44 5.74 

82-11-71-45 3.3 

82-25-71-46 1.2 

82-37-71-47 5.9 

82-17-71-48 2.3 

82-36-71-49 1.138 

82-11-71-50 2.30 

82-36-72-01 1.75 

82-11-72-02 5.106 

82-41-72-03 4.73 

82-26-72-04 sin 
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C. Index of Contract and Grant Numbers 



R&D PROJECT NUMBER 

82-17-72-05 1.46 

82-11-72-06 1.116 

82-08 72-07 5 2 

82-42-. !-08 J. 87 

82-39-72-10 1.144. 1. 155 

82-1 1 -72- II 2.4 

82-II-72-I2 1 8g 

82-24-72-13 3 72 

82-1 1-72-15 1 90 

82.11-72.17 7.13,7.26 

82.11-72-20 I..S5. 1.197 

82.39-72.21 4 17 

82 25.72-24 I 2 13 

82-11-72-26 4 1 

82.11.72.27 ■ "1.183 

87-15-66-04 I 120 

87-26-66-09 1.112, M24 

87-25-66-13 1 122 

87-07-66-14 11 19 

^7-17-67-02 1 1 2 1 

87-35-68-06 1 126 

87-34-69-01 1 127 

87- 25-69-02 1 123 

88- 11-72-01 36 

88- 47-72-02 3 68 

89.11.71-01 3.1, 3110 

89- 17-71-03 T-r 

89-24-72-02 3 l' 3* 

92-6-67-14 ■ ' 3 . 

92-05-68-02 ." " 2 42 

92-20-68-07 " 2 22 

92-45-68-08 ' * * 1 172 

92-05-68-10 " " 1*165 

92-34-69-08 1 1 5g 

92-09-69-09 3 40 

92-15-69-22 .' ' 5.4, 5^20 

92-22-69-24 1.143^ I.I53 

92-32-70-01 1 33 

92-45-70-03 2 20 2 27 

92-53-70-04 " 5105 

92-09-704)5 ,.106 

92-I0-70-09 3.57,3.60 

92-05-70-11 3.77, 3.79 

92-53-70-12 I 91 

92-34-70-13 80, 5 91 



R&D PROJECT NUMBER 



92-34-70-14 
92 27-70- 1 5 
92-34-70-16 
92-53-70-17 
92-06-71-01 



.1 !92. ! 20: 
I 1 93. I 208 
5 69 

.... 2.6 
2.22. 2 30 



92-17-71-02 ,.,36 

92-47-71-03 3.49.3.53 

92-06-71-04 3.g 3 

92-25-71-05 3.67 

92-39-72-01 , ,0 

92-36-72-02 , jjo 

V2-25-72-03 ^70 

92-06-72-04 

92-11-72-05 "34 

92-48-72-06 5 44 

92-06-72-07 5 110 

92-18-72-08 543 

92-36-72-09 2 33 

92 -72 10 :;: 5:46 

92-36-72-12 ,77 

92-11-72-13 '. '. '. '. [ [ [ \ 174 

92-06-72-14 4 8 

92-51-72-15 S34 

92-49-72-16 577 

92-42.-72-17 [ ] {j^ 

92-25-72-18 5 ,09 

92-36-72-19 5.50. 5.59 

92-11-72-20 5 67 

92-11-72-21 5 8 

92-36-72-23 4 96 

92-49-72-24 " 5 ,3 

92-11-72-25 I 129 

92-42-72-26 " 1137 

92-06-72-27 511, 

92-36-72-28 '412 

92-42-72-29 " 575 

92-36-72-30 4 77 

92-08-72-31 211 

92-11-72-32 35 

92-26-72-33 573 

92-42-''2-34 ' 4^ 

92-26-72-35 498 

92-11-72-36 5.45, 5^62 

92-24-72-17 3.1,3.10 
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Grants 



GRANT NUMBER 



31-23-70^1 7.1.7.14 

31-34-70-02 7.3. 7.16 

31-45-70^3 7.4.7.17 

31-35-70-04 7.6. 7.19 

31-37-70^5 7.7.7.20 

31-46-70-06 ■ 7.9. 7.22 

31-05-70^7 7.2.7.15 

31-27-70^8 7.5.7.18 

31-39-70-09 7.8.7.21 

31-47-70-10 7.10.7.23 

31-49-70-11 7.11. 7.24 

31-52-70-12 7.12. 7.25 

91-24-66-03 5.94 

91-05-66-09 6.14 

91-53-66-10 6.213 

91-24-66-14 6.212 

91-23-66-16 6.155 

91-34-66-18 6.105.6.186 

91-32-66-20 6.111, 1.195 

91-53-66-27 6.214 

91-24-66-30 5.93 

91-34-66-31 6.139 

91-16-66-32 4-39 

91-34-66-37 6.140 

91-39-66-38 4.53 

91-34-66-48 

91-15-66-52 6.159 

91-05-66-53 '♦•56 

91-23-66-55 4.44 

91-23-66-59 6.88 6.124 

91-53-66-69 6.115.6.215 

91-37-66-71 4.104 

91-53-67-16 6.213 

91-05-67-18 6.14 

91-45-67-19 4.61 

91-24-67-21 6.176 

91-24-67-26 6.212 

91-34-67-28 6.105.6.186 

91-07-67-38 6.222 

91-37-67-39 4.104 

91-16-67-40 4.39 

91-23-67^1 1.60 

91-34-67-44 6.141 

91-23-67-45 6.88.6.124 

91-23-67-52 6.155 

91-34-67-53 4.109 

91-24-67-56 3.91 

91.34-67-58 3 66 

91-05-67-61 4.22,4.33 

91-24-68-01 6.173 

91-34-68-03 6.201 

91-05-68-04 6.4 

91-05-68-05 6.127 

91-52-68-10 4.62 

91-34-68-12 6.97,6.148 

91-16-68-13 6.38 

91-34-68-14 6.149 

91-35-68-15 6.28 

91-32-68-19 6.196 

91-34-68-20 6.142 

91-24-68-22 6.174 

91-22-68-23 6.163 

91-46-68-24 ' 6.206 

91-34-68-26 4.91 

91-23-68-27 5.36 



GRANT NUMBER 

91-34-68-28 6.S3. 6.143 

91.24-68-29 4.100 

91-05-68-32 3.98 

91-53-68-33 5.64 

91^5-68-34 4.56 

91-16-68-36 4.108 

91-46-68-38 5.105 

91-24-68-41 3.70 

91-34-68-42 6.202 

91-24-68-44 6.176 

91-23-68-45 6.125 

91-23-68-46 6.126 

91-34-68-47 6.144 

91-46-68-4» 4.11 

91-05-68-49 6-136 

91-47-68-52 6.208 

91-24-68-53 6.212 

91-51-68-54 6.211 

9t-20-68-55 ■ 6.73 

91-05-68-56 6.199 

91-23-68-57 6.156 

91-34-68-58 6.153 

91-07-68-59 6.82 

91-19-68-60 ^166 

91-05-68-70 6.128 

91-34-68-71 6.150 

91-05-68-72 2.48 

91-32-68-74 3.14 

91-24-68-75 6.177 

91-15-68-76 6.135 

91-23-68-77 6.168 

91-05-69-01 6.5 

91-23-69-02 6.169 

91-53-69-03 4.63 

91-24-69-04 4.18 

91-53-69-07 6.216 

91-05-69-08 6.133 

91-53-69-09 6.217 

91-27-69-10 6.209 

91-34-69-11 6.94,6.145 

91-24-69-12 6.45 

91-24-69-13 6.178 

91-24-69-14 6.179 

91-46-69-15 6.204 

91-37-69-16 6.120 

91-37-69-17 6.121 

91-34-69-18 6.91,6.143 

91-34-69-19 6.142 

91-23-69-20 5.37 

91-46-69-21 6.205 

91-05-69-22 6.137 

91-34-69-23 6.187 

91-27-69-24 6.75 

91-24-69-25 6.46 

91-34-69-26 6.70 

91-22-69-27 6.164 

91-25-69-29 6.184 

91-34-69-30 4.67 

91-09-69-31 3.65 

91-10-69 12 6.151 

91-11-69-^3 4.85,4.88 

91-23-69-34 4.105 

91-15-69-35 6.60 
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C. Index of Contract and Grant Numbers 



GRANT NUMBER 

91-17^9-36 6 ,52 

91-23.69-37 6 207 

91-27-69-38 6 76 

91-23-69.39 6.170 

91-15.69-40 6.189 

9l-$3-69-«l 6 218 

91-21-69-43 SSS 

91-34-69-44 ' 6.\44 

91-53-69-4$ 6.116.6.219 

91-07-69-46 6 223 

91-24-69-47 4,8 

91-07-69-48 /go 

91-24-69-49 ! ! .' ! ! ! ! ! ' 6 17$ 

9l-34.69-$0 619 

91-15-69-$l 637 

9l-05-69-$3 6.89^ 6.129 

91-05-69-54 6 130 

91-05-69-55 6 ,99 

91-47-69-64 ■ ■ 475 

91-27-69-65 "esiA. 6.210 

91-32-69-66 6 64 

91-34-69-67 6 27 

91-32-70-01 6 197 

91-53-704)2 2 52 

91-09-704)3 " " 4 40 

9j-3*-7(w)5 .■.■:::'6.w;6.u5 

91-34-704)6 6 20 

91-15-704)7 4',4 

91-53-704)8 68i 

91-34-704)9 6 21 

91-34-70-10 ■■■■ 622 

'•-23-70-11 641 

91-15-70-12 4,5 

914)5-70-13 6 6 

91-24-70-14 647 

'»-2*-70-15 4.103.4.106 

91-11-70-16 6.154 

91-18-70-17 6165 

91-15-70-18 6 190 

91-22-70-19 6.167 

91-53-70-20 6 220 

91-27-70-21 6 77 

914)5-70-22 6 131 

91-23-70-23 6m 

91-23-70-24 6.98.6.157 

91-10-70-25 6 152 

91-16-70-26 6 ,98 

91-34-70-27 6 23 

91-«5-70-28 ■ 6.9i; 6.134 

914)9-70-29 6 119 

91-20-70-30 3 27 3 35 

91-38-70-31 6.109.6.193 

91-40-70-32 6.110.6.194 

91-22-70-33 ; 6 40 

91-37-70-34 6.108.6.192 

91-46-70-35 Jjt 

914)9-70-36 4 09 

91-05.70-37 45 

91-06-70-38 ! "6.92! 6.138 

91-34-70-39 .-rrrrr. 6.95 6.146 

91-53-70-40 • 2 40 

91-32-70-41 6 65 

91-05-70-42 6 7 

'!-3j-zo-43 "6.96; 6. 147 

914)5-70-44 4 ,9 

91-15-70-45 .'!; "6.ib7; 6.191 



GRANT NUMBER 

914)5-70-46 6 68 

9i-is-7(M7 6.160 

91-05-70-48 6.112.6.200 

91-24-7^49 6.180 

91-24-70-50 6 48 

91-24-70-51 649 

91-27-70-52 6 78 

91-37-70-53 6.86.6.122 

91-40-70-54 6 62 

91-37-70-55 6:6i 

91-24-70-56 6.102.6.181 

Vr^irltll ■ 6.103.6.182 

91-34-70-58 5.48.5.57 

91-25-70-59 6.185 

91-23-70-60 6 33 

914)9-70-61 

91-34-70-62 624 

91-34-70-63 6 ,9 

91-24-714)1 .'!!""4 2S 441 

91-34-714)2 4 18 

91-09-714)3 5.53.5:66 

91-25-714)4 6 2 

91-11-714)5 4.28. 4.49 

91-26-714)6 3 

914)6-714)7 6 8 

91-25-714)8 6 34 

914)6-714)9 69 

91-«7-71-10 .■.■;'6.ii3;'6.263 

91-39-71-11 6.87.6.123 

91-36-71-12 6.106.6.188 

91-36-71-13 6 57 

91-25-71-14 642 

91-06-71-15 6.90.6.132 

91-26-71-16 6 50 

91-17-71-17 6;i5 

914)6-71-18 6 10 

91-25-71-19 ." V.ibi; 6.172 

91-11-71-20 6 31 

91-26-71-21 6.104.6.183 

91-17-71-22 6 ,6 

91-36-71-23 6 25 

91-25-71-24 6!35 

914)6-71-25 6.68 

91-17-71-26 4.26.4.43 

914)6-71-27 6.69 

914)9-71-28 6 83 

91-29-71-29 4.27.4.47 

914)6--, 1-30 6.6 

914)6-7.-31 611 

91-ll-7'.32 3 2 

914)6-71-33 6 7 

91-39-71-34 .■::'6.ii;8.'6.192 

91-18-71- :S 6.100.6.161 

91-29-71-36 6 79 

91-17-71-37 6;i7 

91-25-71-38 6 1 

914)6-71-39 6 12 

91-11-71-40 ,g6 

91-36-71-41 482 

914)9-71-42 6 84 

91-39-71-43 4 ,6 

91-39-71-44 ■ 5.51. 5^60 

91-36-71-45 666 

91-26-71-46 6 51 

91-26-71-47 6 52 

9M7-71-48 6:i8 
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GRANT NUMBER 

91-25-71-49 6.99, 6.158* 

91-29-71-50 6.67 

91-44-71-51 6.3 

91-36-71-52 6.71 

91-12-71-53 6.30 

91-18-72-02 6.39 

91-55-72-03 6.117,6.221 

91-22-72-04 6.74 

91-48-72-05 6.36 

91-20-72-C7 4.21 

91-25-72-09 6.43 

91-48-72-10 5.41 

91-26-72-11 6.53 

91-26-72-12 1.45 

91-36-72-13 6.26 

91-37-72-14 6.58 

91-37-72-15 6.59 

91-06-72-16 6.8 



GRANT NUMBER 

91-25-72-17 6.44 

91-25-72-18 6.34 

91-18-72-19 4.74 

91-11-72-20 6.32 

91-06-72-21 6.13 

91-26-72-22 6.54 

91-26-72-23 4.13 

91-26-73-24 6.55 

91-11-72-25 5.31 

91-37-72-26 6.29 

91-55-72-27 4.101 

91-06-72-28 4.20 

91-09-72-29 6.85 

91-29-72-30 6.80 

91-36-72-31 6.56 

91-17-72-32 3.17 

91-42-72-33 6.63 

91-36-72-34 6.24 



ERLC 



D. Index of Research Subjects 



(For reference numbers^ first digit is chapter number and subsequent digits refer to numerical order of 

descriptions within each chapter.) 



Adjustment 

Job Loss 4.13 

Job Loss, Role of Social Support 6.S4 

Migrant Fruit Picker 6. 105, 6.186 

Rur%l to Urban Migration 4. SO 

Transition from Welfare to Independent Status . 1.181 
Transition of WIN Participants to Work Force 

1.186, 1.198 

Welfare Recipients, to Work Status 3.57, 3.60 

Work Instability in Space and Defense Industry . . 6.S 

Administtation 

Welfare Recipient Services, Priorities 1.174 

V;:N 1.18i 

WIN, Education of Professional Staff , I . ! 78 

WIN, Team SiafTin^ 1.187, 1.201 

WIN Program i.l91, 1.206 

Administrative Jobs 

Training Program for Girls 1.S3 

^dult Education 

Community Program, Worker Participation 2.19, 2.26 

MDTA Program 6.220 

Participation and Occupational Mobility 6.13S 

Advanced Education 

Effects on Inservice Teacher 6 140 

Aerospace Industry 7.2 

Effect of Federal Finding 4.9 

Job Patterns 4.34 

Work Instability Effect on Skilled Workers 6.5 

AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent Children) 

Decision to Enroll in WIN 1.176, 1.177, 1.179 

Age Differences 

Changing Labor Force Participation 6.7 

Labor Force Participation, Men and Youth 4.16 

Agriculture- 

American Agrarian Mo'xment 6.66 

Alcoholic 

Public Service Employment 1.77, 1.80 

Supported Employment 3.75 

Vocational Resource Center 3.78,3.101 

Alienation 

Hardcore Unemployed, Company Training Programs 

6.91,6.134,7.1 

Technology and Division of Labor 4.105 

Youth, Flexible Training 5. 1 1 1 

Alien Wo kers 

Labor Certification Program 5.52,5.61 

Mexican Commuter, Apparel Industry 6.166 

Mexicans, V/ork in U.S 4.59 

American Indian 

NYC Rural Projects in Southwest US 1.16 



Occupational Mobility 6.174 

• Social Cooperatives and Economic Development 6.26 

Urban Manpower Services 5.9 

Vocational Success Factors 3.43 

Appalachia Region 7.12 

Migration to Qeveland, Social Aspects 4.62 

Training for High Paid Skill Jobs 1.46, 1.68 

Apparel Industry 

Mexican Alien Commuter 6.166 

Apprenticeship 

Center Development, Interagency Cooperation ... 2^ 

Construction, to Journeyman Status 2.8 

Construction Trades, for Negroes in South 

3.26. ' 27, 3.35 

Construction Trades, Pre- Apprenticeship for Youth 2.9 

Dropouts, Characteristics 6. 1 1 7, 6.22 1 

Entry into Construction Unions 4.84 

Individualized Training Method 2.3 

Instruction Methods 2.5 

Machinist 2.4 

Pipe, Printing, Machinist, Tool and Di" * 'aker Trades 

2.9 

Pre-apprenticeship Training, Cons.ru 6. 1 19 

Selection and Retention 2. 1 

Woi.ien, in Trade* 2.6 

Assessment an^ Testing 

and Counseling the Disadvantaged, Re^ ' of Techniques 

5.110 

Work-Sample, Job Training Enrollee 1.94, MOl 

Assimilation 

Mexican Americans, in Michigan Cities 6.46 

Attitudes 

Alienation and New Vocations 3.77, 3.79 

College Youth, toward Work 3.73 

Commitment to Organization 6.100, 6.16t 

Concentrated dnoloyment Program Dropouts 

1.215. 1.216 

Future, Job Trainees 6.51 

Hard-Core Unemployed, Company Training Programs 

6.91,6.134 

Job Corps Enrolk ^s and Suff toward Drug Ab : * 

1.212 

Manpcwer Program Trainees 6.86, 6.122 

National Survey of MDTA Trainees 1.62 

Negro Professionals in Industry 3.22 

Welfare RecipienU, Long vs. Short Term 1.190. 1.205 

Work 4.96 

Automation 

Job Patterns, Aerospace Industry 4.34 

Automobile Mechanic 

Job Training 2.39, 2.50 

Vocational Education 2.10 
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O, Index of Research Subjects 



B 

Banking 

New Careers 1,152 

Behavio^ Modification 

Corrections Institution, Manpower Laboratory 

3.7,3 15 

Behaviors 1 Factors 

Emplcyability of NYC EnroIIees 1.35 

Behavioral Training 

Ex-OfTenders and Others, Social Reinforcement 

1.95. 1. 103 

Biographical Information 

Prediction of Job or Training Tenure . . 1.90, I 109 
Blind 

Occupational Choice. Racial DifTerenc<*s 3.66 
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Career Pattern 
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Corrections 
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Pre-Trial Intervention, Employment Service 3.16 
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Dropouts 
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Drug Addiction and Abuse 5.7. 5.24 
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Public Service Employment 1.77, 1.80 

Supported Employment 3.75 

Vietnam Veterans 3.72 
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Labor Market Fluctuations 5.29 
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5.53/5.66 
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Urban Areas 5.62 
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Discriminatory Returns for Nc^ oes 6.55 

Formal vs. Occupation-Related Education 5.31 

High School, Effect of Career Exploration 2. 1 2 

Labor Force Participation of the Poor 5 62 
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Training Programs, Survey 2 31 
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Criminal Record Effect 3.9, 312 
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Negroes, and Income Tradeoff 5.41 
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Self Image 5 55 

Sex Differences 5 35 
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Employment Services 
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Public Service Employment ' 5*3 1 
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Opportunities for Negroes 3.41 
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Entry-Level Jobs 
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Ethnic Background 

Job Attitudes 4.107 

Ex-Offender 

Behavioral Training in Job Program 1.95, 1.103 
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Welfare Recipients and Working Poor 3.54 

Family Assistance Plan 
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Job Achievement Motivation 
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Job Information 
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